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PREFACE. 


4n«   kr    ■■■■■i».  taA  tiiM  wii..  fr«  tka   fMrt  oM  <la*  af  ti 


'  IT  "I         p«t(te. 

IiLm  kna  icwkvd  b^  Mf.  Lorn.  In  i^  ftt^nlfBi  llm»y  m  «tm  Vmim- 
HmM^.  ai.  -TUi^  in  priw  bom  Mntf  nc  Ml  by  Ibi4r  an  wtrtt,  B  tta 
Mamtt^t  Vtmef.-  TWn  b  ■  d»l  of  ma  )■  *•  iKMr  put  W  ttto  akMmUH, 
B<  I  taMn*  H  isAW  It  o(Wd  tn  <!■■(«  of  MHlw  M  plHM,  H  MHA  IV««  ft* 

w  f»B  JhpwJMM  u  HM*  Ub.  ir  ■  Kodor  U  ad  ■>  dlMnoHbto.  b«  *« 
nn,  nat  fntaftlT.  Am  lln  fM*  AU  b  Ui^  w  >■»«.••  tapRtlBiM.  u< 
•■■  <<  |daiB  t-M  k>  1«  >iMl0  **d  BBfTTi  ■>'  U  la  ika  Aubv^  nBbmnuu  lUa 


d 


1                                   i*                                                                 PRIFACB.                                                                            ^ 

1                                "Ta  pi™».  rrny  our. -cmldbr.nrw  thing.  ■■«,■.  one  ol  our  EucU.h  P«Ui. 

P                            "ud  u,  write  »  u  u  plfuBwbody  would  l*utiBw;"-(c.rUiuit™oB.th. 

AoIliOT  of  thi.*'   Volumes,  bu  ondeavourod  u  niingle  wiiB  hi>  »moii»  pro- 

dwtiai»,  >  rev  of  j>  ligliler  ontiirc,  iu  the  hope,  Ihil,  should  Ibo  Rcadfi  dm  bt 

btdjwd  for  minh,  he  may  find  Mmelhing  in  ■  leiimu  mood.  Ihul  nu;  uolhr  hii 

mellncholy.  ™ 

"  Stiit  the  gloomy  habil  oT  hi>  «ul." 

If,  OD  ll»  ««>I>U7.  ictiiBiunt  ud  »ljnidf,  <u»l  lh«  wiling,  of  oarro.  sad 

BpDli  »  Hnin  honor  fittpd  lo  hi.  laacj;    hul  wlelh.r  Lc  UuRhi   or    Kililni,  or  ■• 

plMBWd  u  all,  will  dspcDd.  pcrhBto,  more  upon  hlnuejr,  Ihau  soy  thina  nlij 

cipua    Tbc  tnoprr  of  h\t  Rvodrr,  he   begi  leix  u>  nfar  bioi  lo  Hie  TiUa  o( 

CoBleDU,  ond  if,  ^trr  .U,  he  find,  oolhing  either  «rioH.  or  gay  A»l  cm  h- 

urUdo  bim,  it  it  WD  lo  ono  but  he  ii  i  nupid  fellow  hinucir,  or  that  the  "avrrk 

>/  imteUtet  •■  b»   »   mud)  got  (he    uctudsiicr  in  Ihe  uppi-r  region,  ihu.  Id  hi. 

■Honuiai,  DMhing  hoi  the  e»gle  iBighl  of  nobilily  ran  null  (be  nunmii  o*  P.r- 

BHU.,  ud  thu  the  .implD  diige  of  dm 

"  IhiknowD  »  furtnne  or  lo  fme  ," 

on  be  dcHrrine  of  no  benrr  Itt  than  in  be  contenDed  ud  •lincguded. 

KU«..«erb-.he™e.her«      ,     M  ,  blm  ,0  .b«  .be   Vol           .,on«. 

ud  hA  gbewberv,  ftac  nobbir  eiiU'niduBmi.     But  If  ho  i.  conTenEed  to  bo  ■ 

u  Bake  hlnwolf  welcome,  lb..  Aulb-rt.  at  Ism..  pnmuM.,  hin>  a  hear<y  re«pti™. 

■ad  whatt'cr  IbB  <iiuid>  ma;  warn  ici  flaiora  or  hiflMMwning,  he  will  eode* 

rmn  to  nipplj  tpy  larieij.    Senrai  of  the  Trifle.,  it  i>  line,  bare  been  hrambt 

forward,  in  tlic  biulle,  ai  a  ganiah.  or  mun'ly  to  fill  np  a  laeuit  qiace  upon  tb* 

table,  which  bad  bmoi  hare   retnained   in   the   icaitihulo  or  elHwbere,  or   bem 

ginm,  pethap..  a.  Hoaici  would  aay,  to  the  hog.  a<  ooee.  hui  ibe  real  gcntlonan 

win  DPrer  felt  out  with  hia  ho.t  fur  eipoataif  a  diab  that  wa.  never  intended  u> 

U   placid  before   bim.  whether   it    w«i    bnnghi   ■■>    ihrnggh    minake.    fi« 

w.»,  of  .^.te,  ur  tb,  ,n,p.-no«.  oallof  »™..y. 

• 

rRBVACB. 


fhcrr  are  print  only  a  few  feroviitr  pleecs,  tkM  here  takes  a  ttfr  o^ 
tW  Itec  l«>#r,  ia  older  that  they  auiy  be  prodaoed  to  tke  world  with  a  OMpertor 
poliah.  Othm  print  aU  or  none,  and  •well  out  their  VolmBea,  if  not  *«  f»  f  A« 
crmek  •^doMM,"  to  that  of  the  BoolUbteder**  leather.  If  Anthoto,  in  fencrmi* 
wonld,  liho  Tbohmm,  ooanidt  every  yenr,  their  triiea,  and  odnor  pieeco,  te  the 
fames,  it  might  prerent  the  aoiliiiif  of  much  pi^Mrr,  and  of  the  Reeder'a  patienoe 
beiaf  pot  to  a  teat,  which  no  ^olofy  whaterer  can  atone  for.  Bat  when  a  nml- 
tipiicity  of  piece*  haTO,  fhnn  tiaae  to  tiaM,  thronfh  the  greater  port  of  a  ■anit 
life,  been  tnmed  orcr,  and  atiU  hoarded  ap  withoat  being  diotioyed,  they  oeoai 
to  gnin  groaad  npon  hit  weakacea ;  iaoonach,  that,  whea,  at  laet»  he  coimo  Id 
Bake  a  eelection  of  them,  from  a  kind  of  onweaaing  attachment,  he  ia  totally  at  a 
looB,  like  a  iimpte,  bat  aihctioaate  ftfher,  which,  amoagat  all  the  aameioim  pro- 
geny* maat  be  diacisded,  aad  for  erer  loot  ai^t  of.  It  ha«  beea  with  aome  aach 
firefiag  M  Om,  that  amay  acrapa  hare  crept  into  thear  Volamea,  wUeb  might  better 
**  HaTO  patch'd  a  waO  t'ezpel  the  wiater'a  daw." 


Tec,  after  all,  thoagh  a  Writer  amy  be  eeaaared  for  want  of  jmlgmeaf  ia  thaa 

iiammkiag  to  the  Reader  all  hia  fooltt  aad  foiblet,  hv  amy  aot  be  entirely  hope- 
lam  oa  die  poiat  of  caadoor;    for  e?ery  foir  aad  geaerona  Reader  will  aoC  be 

laaaaril  by  a  weak  or  paerile  attempt,  bat,  like  aa  apri^  aad  meiciftil  jndge, 

he  win  caaC  the  bad  aad  the  good  iato  the  balance,  aad  try  them  apon  **  the 

with  jnatke  aad  impaitiality. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tbe  Sane  of  lliU  P«rD  11m  on  Uw  Wutrin  Hord'-r*  of  Staffoid' 
•4in,  »Di]  la  DMratuAT-BOOK  u  cilM  EUtMrUaiu,  Frrhapi,  ■ 
aorv  rclirnl  jtpDl  t«  not  la  br  faaiiil  in  Nalnre  :  al»l  if  (br  Tni*«ll*r, 
on  ib^Uof  It,  be  iudiiied  to  cxprrM  by  (arprii*  ib4t  II  ibould  cicr 
hara  been  Made  tke  Mibjecl  of  a  Poem,  I  can  onN  irply  <"  '•''"  "lib 
0«I0,  in  the  Ttlle-fMgei  "Tbfnr  l<  •  pccnliar  ■oHtitFH  Ihil  utlracH 
"  at  all  to  the  plan  wbldi  gmc  lu  binh,  and  neither  lime,  our  dit- 
"laon,  can  tnte  it  from  nor  rrcaUpcUon." 


Btoce  thk  Poem  wa*  firri  prlntrd  al  Uath  in  1HI4,  ii  Lb  beta 
nviicd,  and  •Metal  allenllou  liaic  hccD  made  Id  It,  Tot  wlilch  I  am 
(Utdy  UdebtedU  the  frleoilly  ■iiKsiiliDiu  of  Mr.  Coleridc  k,  Autboi 
of  "Tie  KemoTM"  and  other  Wmk*.  Mlin,  in  Uic  kinde*!  nuuinri, 
M>i  ostjr  gate  mp  conudcniUc  FOcnuriKi'mrnl,  bat,  cnlirtlj  wiibuul 
mj  knowted^  or  nticttalion,  l<"ik  miirli  iruiible  In  making  many  but- 
paal  BMeo  in  a  copy,  thai,  aflrrwardu,  frii  into  my  handi  by  accident, 
ftooi  mUeh,  it  b  bop«l,  u]fant>Ec  ba>  been  i^ncd. 

I  iboold  be  doia^  liuoitlM  lo  the  lieal  feelinit*  of  my  natnre,  if  I 
Ad  not  alio  expm*  my  giatefnl  acknoiriedinieDU  to  the  Condacton 
tt  "The  Critical  Rerlew,"  for  the  i-ery  fl>ltcrin)[  nuUce  they  (tare 
(hi*  Poen,  la  their  Pobllcation  for  April.  1614  ;~*  nutlrr,  which  my 
taort  angnine  hope*  had  nefet  uplrcd  to.  For  ■  yonnn  Author,  in 
hii  fim  Pablic*tioD,  to  have  hi*  tiuiii;  cunpird  wilh  tlial  of  Gai-DiMlTN, 


XIT  ADVBmTUBMBHT. 


whatever  nar  be  aid,  bj  the  cjnicil  or  fitftidioiis  on  the  score  of 
arrogaocey  or  ^ranity,  will  make  an  impreaBion  upon  die  mind,  even  of 
bmOity  itaelfy  not  eaalj  to  be  erased  or  for^gotten;  b«t  whether  the 
world  ihould  be  remiiided  of  thb  drcaiBStaDce  maj  be  <|«estioiiabte, 
aad  a  seimtioo  coows  over  oie  at  diis  momeiit,  that  caoies  me  to 
shriak  abaihfd  aad  ooafoandcd. 


M 


A  aote  whkA  aeoompnued  die  first  Edition,  wUh  Rgard  to  aerefal 
■Ofcs  in  thb  Poem,  whkh  bear  a  degree  of  sadlarity  to  '^The 
Doertcd  Villi«e''  of  that  inimitaUe  Writer,  md  ""The  Choice''  of 
PoMniKTy  I  hare  thoeghl  proper  to  retain  in  tUi.  The  greater  part 
of  this  Work  was  written  at  a  rery  enrly  period  of  my  life,  and  at  a 
tiase  when  those  admired  Coanporifions  first  came  into  my  hands, 
with  which  I  remember  to  haTe  been  very  mnch  delighfeed.  On  a  rr- 
riflon  of  it,  I  fonnd  those  passages  so  interworen  with  its  textnre, 
tkMt  I  conceiTed  an  acknowledgment  of  diis  kind  wonld  be  die  best 
way  of  atmiing  for  Impeifeclions,  In  the  stead  of  which  It  might  not 
now  be  in  my  power,  perhaps,  to  present  any  alteration  for  the  better. 
If  I  hare  no  greater  imperfections  than  the  following  of  good  e] 
pies,  I  shall  think  myself  happy. 


RECOMMENDATORY    LINES, 

AADBIMBD  TO  TBI  AVTBOE  Off  BIAM1I« 

ADBASTON, 

BY  A  ULDT. 


Oh!  Uett  by  geiiias  with  the  happy  art 
To  pleaie  the  faDcy,  and  to  teach  the  heart. 
The  feeling  Reader  hangs  npon  the  tale. 
That  paint!  the  beantiet  of  your  natfre  vale; 
And  joint  the  wish  that,  life's  rough  perils  past, 
Toa  there  may  taste  of  happiness  at  last. 
Within  the  cot  by  fancy's  magic  rear'd. 
May  sounds  of  joy,  and  peace  alone  be  heard ; 
May  yoor  loT'd  partner  cqaal  pleasure  find 
In  all  that  charms  yoor  cultirated  mind ; 
And  list,  with  raptnr'd  ear,  whilst  you  rehearse 
The  lofty  numbers  of  our  Shakspbarb's  Terse, 
Ajid  heaTe  a  sigh,  and  drop  a  tender  tear, 
O'er  Juliet's  woes,  and  her  sad  loTer's  bier. 

A  garden  deck'd  with  Nature's  choicest  swMla, 
Seeor'd  from  Winter's  winds,  and  Summer's  heats, 
Where  roaes  shed  their  richest  perfume  round, 
Ajid  fragrant  Tilets  blossom  o'er  the  ground. 


zvt 


A  book-case  fill'd  with  all  the  Muse's  store, 

Of  modem  learning,  and  of  classic  lore; 

Where  ev'ry  Tolame  new  delight  imparts 

To  contemplative  minds,  and  feeling  hearts. 

May  these  be  yonrs,  when,  tir'd  of  all  the  strife 

Attendant  ever  on  an  active  life, 

For  rural  joys,  and  wisdom's  gifted  page, 

You  quit  the  gaudy  pageants  of  the  Stage. 

But  oh  I  till  youth  be  spent,  and  manhood's  prime 

Bends  to  the  sure,  unfailing  hand  of  time, 

Continue  still  to  cultivate  the  art, 

Whose  magic  soothes,  delights,,  or  rends  the  heart ; 

For,  blest  with  feeling,  dignity,  and  ease. 

You  have  the  power,  as  well  as  wuh,  to  please. 


Bbutol: 

OCTOStB,  1814. 


ADBASTON; 


OR, 


DAYS   OF   YOUTH. 


While  laurerd  bards  attum*  the  sounding  strings. 
And  tell  of  battles,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
On  other  themeM  the  pensive  muse  would  pore. 
And  cast  a^hought  on  days  that  are  no  more. 


Ye  who,  in  revels  at  the  midnight  hour,  6 

Neer  feel  a  rapture  but  from  pride  or  pow>; 

Who  seek  for  pleasure  in  the  cit\*s  din. 

And  shun  retirement  as  a  pest  or  sin, 

Cbann*d  with  more  humble,  and  congenial  flights. 

For  you  the  Muse  no  lofty  verse  endites ;  10 

B 
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But  ye  who  love  the  shady  woods — ^the  dales. 

The  brooks  that  straggle  through  your  native  vales — 

To  you  with  joy  the  simple  reed  I  raise 

To  g^n  your  smiles ; — I  seek  no  other  praise. 

And  Thou,  who  past  and  future  know*st  to  scan,  15 

And  tell  the  destinies  of  mortal  man, — 

Whose  mighty  pow'r  protects  the  city's  walls. 

Yet  o'er  the  wildest  track  of  nature  falb, — 

Illume  with  some  bright,  vivifying  ray. 

My  first  dark,  trembling,  and  incondite  lay.  20 


Ye  peaceful  shades !  where  first  my  breath  I  drew, 
Haird  the  gay  moiti,  each  childhood  pleasure  knew, 
Where  nature  smiFd  in  all  her  loveliest  charms, 
Safe  from  the  thunder  of  dread  war's  alarms. 
Whilst  in  this  breast  a  vital  spark  remains,  26 

I  still  shall  hold  you  dear,  my  native  plains ! 
Sequestered  fields !  at  ev'ry  glance  I  find 
Some  well-remember'd  spot,  that  brings  to  mind 
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Departed  hoiirSy  and  joys  that  now  are  past. 

Like  shadows  fleeting  in  the  northern  blast.  90 

There  on  the  calm  retreat  I  fondly  gaie, 

^liere  my  lov*d  parent,  in  my  infant  days. 

With  anxious  wish,  and  mother's  tend*rest  care, 

First  taught  my  tongue  to  lisp  its  e¥*ning  pray*r. 


The  moss-grown  bam,  now  tottering  with  decay,  36 

Once  own*d  a  master  of  superior  sway : 
Then  Plenty  with  a  pleasing,  generous  mien, 
Smil'd  all  around,  and  cheer  d  the  lonely  scene. 
And  jocund  Mirth  with  Industry  combin'd ; 
No  cares  disturb'd  the  joyful  peaMinf  *s  mind ; —  -  40 

From  mom  to  eve  his  labours  gaily  pass*d, 
And  well-fiird  gamers  crowned  the  toil  at  last.  ' 


But  now,  nor  Plenty  o*er  the  landscape  shines, 
Nor  jocund  Mirth  with  Industry  combines ; 
No  peasant-strain  is  heard  along  the  vale,  45 

And  scarce  the  milk -maid,  with  her  snowy  pail. 
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Trills  her  rude  ditty  by  the  woodland  side, 

Unconscioui^  of  her  charms^  and  blooming  pride; 

And  well  forlorn  may  these  lov*d  plains  appear. 

And  droop  with  aspect  desolate  and  drear,  60 

Their  valu*d  lord  in  sacred  dust  now  lies. 

In  hope  of  bliss  that's  promised  in  the  skies ! 


The  verdant  croft,  that  lies  below  the  fold, 
RecaUs,  at  once,  my  various  sports  of  old ; — 
There,  with  my  fellows,  at  each  rural  game,  55 

Oft  have  I  tried  to  gain  the  prize  of  fame. 
And  when  to  me  the  vict'ry  was  decreed. 
How  my  heart  beat  triumphant  as  the  deed ! 
But  where  are  now  those  lov'd  companions  fled  ? 
Some  are  far  distant; — some,  alas!  are  dead.  60 

And  thus  the  world,  first  op*ning  on  our  sight. 
Displays,  at  mom,  the  radiant  beams  of  light; 
But,  ere  our  sun  has  passed  the  noon  of  day. 
Tempestuous  clouds  and  storms  obscure  his  way  I 
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And  now  I  view  the  well-known  water's  edge,  05 

1 
The  fky'rite  nook  that's  overgrown  with  sedge ! 

Wheie,  patient,  oft  Fve  watch'd  the  nodding  float, 

¥rhilst  each  harmonious-— each  discordant  note. 

And  distant  cadences  of  rural  sound, 

Oiann'd  all  the  sense,  and  cheer'd  the  landscape  round.    70 

t 
Nor  blue-topt  Wreken,  mingling  with  the  sky. 

Escapes  the  notice  of  my  wand'ring  eye. 

Of  all  the  various  images  that  dwell 

Within  the  round  of  memory's  magic  cell. 

With  fair,  and  lasting  portraiture  impress'd,  75 

The  far-seen  Wreken  tow'rs  above  the  rest. 

Tbere  was  a  time  I  yet  remember  well. 

When  oft  I've  heard  the  weary  reapers  tell. 

That  when  at  eve  the  Wreken's  top  was  clear. 

Serene  and  bright  the  morning  would  appear,  80 

But  when  dark  clouds  his  snmmit  should  deform. 

The  day  succeeding  ever  brought  a  storm : 
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And  many  an  hour,  by  munn*ring  brook  or  riU, 

Tve,  pensive,  marked  the  distant  Wreken  hill. 

What  time  the  evening  sun  declin*d  to  rest,  85 

And  ruddy  streaks  have  tinged  the  peaceful  west ; 

Then  homeward  have  I  bent  my  lonely  way. 

Musing,  prophetic,  on  the  coming  day ; 

And  if,  perchance,  the  coming  day  was  fin^. 

And  bounteous  Phoebus  pour  d  his  rays  divine,  00 

Or  clouds,  as  I  foretold,  o  erspread  the  skies. 

How  boyish  fancy  deem*d  it  wondrous  wise ! 


The  mazy  brook  that  bounds  my  native  plains. 
And  sweetly  wanders  through  these  lov*d  domains. 
While  rolling,  swift,  its  brawling  wave  along,  95 

Shall  be  remembered  in  my  humble  song. 
Meand  nng  brook !  thy  margin*s  daisy *d  bed 
Oft-time,  at  noon,  sustained  my  drowsy  head. 
When  with  Alendor,  partner  of  my  youth ! 
Friend  of  my  soul,  and  friend  of  spotless  truth  1 —  100 
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di !  when  with  him  I  paM*d  the  hours  away. 

With  heartfelt  joy  I  hail*d  each  rising  day ; 

Ejich  rising  day  brought  pleasures  ever  new. 

The  pleasures  charm'd  as  we  in  friendship  grew. 

Here  on  thy  verge,  delightful  brook !  we^ve  stray 'd,         106 

FoUow'd  thy  course,  and  each  lov*d  scene  survey *d ; 

And  DOW,  methinksy  upon  thy  limpid  tide, 

I  see  our  little  barks  contending  ride : — 

The  hulls  of  willow,  and  of  rudest  form. 

With  rudders  useless  in  the  calm  or  storm ;  110 

A  slender,  tap*ring,  hazle-twig  the  mast. 

The  saib  of  paper,  flapping  in  the  blast. 

And  streamers,  bright  with  parti-colour*d  gold, 

From  Chanticleer,  the  herald  of  the  fold. 

And  thus,  upon  the  brook*s  pellucid  face,  115 

They  gave,  by  turns,  the  mimic  wariike  chace. 

While  (dreadful  fiite  to  those  upon  the  deck. 

The  passive  sufiTrers  of  a  pigmy  wreck !  ) 

Death  stalk'd  around  with  formidable  shocks, — 

A  rush  was  victory,  and  pebbles,  rocks.  \M 
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I 

% 

Soft-flowing  stream !  since  thus  the  hours  we  spent^ 
When  each  amusement  gave  our  hearts  content, 
Thro'  what  variety  of  scenes  I've  past ! 
Yet  near  thy  banks  I  still  have  hope  at  last. 
To  close  the  remnant  of  my  days  in  peace,  125 

When  all  my  wanderings  shall  for  ever  cease. 
Around  the  cheerful  fire  when  winter  scowls. 
And  o'er  our  heads  the  churlish  tempest  howls, 
I  yet  have  hope,  with  many  a  valu'd  friend. 
To  snatch  one  transport  ere  this  life  shall  end.  130 


Deep  in  this  shady  undisturb'd  retreat. 
Should  rise,  romantic,  my  secluded  seat. 
Far  hence  be  splendour  from  the  rural  spot  ;-— 
No  grand  majestic  palace  be  my  lot. 

With  gaudy  turrets  pointing  to  the  skies,  135 

While  real  happiness  the  mansion  flies ! 
Yet  fancy,  tho*  I  ask  not  pomp  of  kings. 
Should  with  her  bright,  illuminated  wings. 
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Ho\er  around  my  fa?oiiiTte  abode. 

To  catch  the  eye  that  wanden  from  the  road.  140 

The  grouiids,  tho*  circamacrib*d  their  hawthorn  bound, 

^liere  May*8  fair  vir^  blossoms  might  be  foond. 

Should  sweet  variety  throughout  display. 

To  charm  at  mom,  or  solemn  close  of  day. 

And  here  an  urn  to  Thomson's  sacred  shade ;  145 

To  AvoN*s  bard  some  tribute  there  be  paid ; 

And  Hb,  who,  erst,  the  Happy  Garden  sung. 

Should  be  remembered,  tho*  with  silent  tongue. 

Far  in  some  solitary  path  should  stand 

A  temple  stored  with  all  the  classic  band,  150 

Where  oft  Vd  turn  the  tuneful  pages  o*er, 

And  ramble  in  the  labyrinths  of  lore. 

And  when  no  more  the  theme  attention  caught. 

And  the  bright  hearth  at  ev*ning-tide  1  sought. 

Oh !  might  some  mild,  some  lovely,  wedded  fair  155 

Crown  all  my  joys,  and  dissipate  each  care, 

Tdl  Time,  that  fells  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 

At  last  should  lay  us  in  one  peaceful  grave ! 
C 
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Flow  on,  sweet  brook !  till  that  blest  mom  shall  rise. 
Till  round  my  cot  suph  bland  enchaxitment  flies,  IGO 

fiffay  no  rude  hand,  with  fell  barbarian  force. 
Dare  to  disturb  thy  solitary  course ; 
But  may  thy  wave  for  ev«r  murm'ring  roll 
To  soothe,  at  eve,  th^  muse's  pensive  soul ! 


Dear,  native  Adbaston  ! — ^remote  from  care,  10^ 

Thy  tranquil  fields  would  mitigate  despair; 
In  thy  sweet  vales  a  balsam  I  could  find. 
When  nought  on  earth  could  calm  my  troubled  mind* 
Each  wild,  each  trifling  object  that  surrounds. 
Each  lonely  stile  in  thy  sequester*d  grounds ; —  170 

The  ancient  eUn  that  shades  the  cottage  door. 
The  distant  grange,  the  dusky,  rush-grown  moor. 
The  echoing  wood,  that  joins  the  neighb'ring  fiBurm« — 
Each  hath,  by  turns,  the  magic  pow'r  to  charm. 
And  yet,  while  thus  the  landscape  I  pursue,  17«» 

What  sad  sensations  pierce  my  heart  to  view 
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S«ch  change  ia  ev'ry  onoe  fnequeaCed  8c^iie» 

Tliat  maay  a  traoe  is  fled  o€  what  hat  beea. 

Remembered  trees,  on  which  Tve  earv'd  my  ilUtte, 

Or  hung  the  trophy  of  some  boyish  taoe,  180 

Are  seen  no  more; — the  axe,  with  well-atei*d  ftlmr. 

Long  since  has  bud  their  leafy  hooours  low; 

Whilst  others  rise  npon  the  tailed  lawn, 

Whkh  then  were  only  in  their  sapling  dawM. 

Thns  mighty  empires  that  bave  long  snstahiVI  166 

% 
The  shocks  of  time,  and  still,  each  day,  hate  giiri*d 

Snperior  pow*r,  for  bonadless  ages^|ltst, 

Must  know  a  i  lisniji a  dreadfiil  fA  at  laM: 


0*er  yanJermoor,  wheie  isiois  and  raihttglrafW; 
And  deep-fed  springs  in  trickling  runnels  flow,  180 

I  mark,  with  jay»  tUr  tmilely'chiy^b«itt  cot, 
Wlteie  nought imt  hbonr'b  iMt  poor  mtn*^  1oti~ 
There  dwells  Rusakitaii,  fiPMi  the  woiM  apitft, 
Straager  to  weakh,  yet  giirf  ne'er  tMiA^d  bh  tieAit. 
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Long  has  he  reign*d  in  these  romantic  plains, —  195 

Still  lives  the  umpire  of  the  laboring  swains ; 

For  well  he  knows  the  various  kinds  of  soil, 

And  many  a  day  has  borne  each  rustic  toil. 

Alike  to  him  the  harrow,  or  the  plough. 

The  rustling  hay-stack,  or  the  barley  mow ;  300 

The  stagnant  pool  that*s  covered  o'er  with  sedge,. 

The  brambly  ditch,  the  meadow's  hawthorn  hedge ; 

The  well-ground  axe  that  shakes  the  darksome  woods. 

And  loudly  echoes  from  the  reedy  floods ; 

The  curving  sickle  for  the  golden  grain,  205 

The  scythe  that  lays  the  verdure  of  the  plain ; 

Nor  is  to  him  unknown  the  bounding  flail. 

That  breaks,  with  measur'd  fall,  the  silence  of  the  dale. 


When  sable  night  retires,  and  cheerful  dawn 
Pours  dappled  streams  upon  th'  extended  lawn,  210^ 

RusARDAN  rises  from  his  straw-made  bed ; — 
No  cygnet's  down  sustains  his  weary  head : — 
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The  lark  salates  him  as  he  leaves  his  hcmie. 

With  futhful  Trudge,  o*er  fiirraw*d  fields  to  roam ; 

And  now,  while  simplest  notes  he  cheerly  sings,  215 

He  o'er  his  arm  his  hempen  satchel  flings ; 

Hb  shoohler  bears  his  keen-edg*d  axe,  and  spade. 

His  bending  hook  within  his  girdle's  laid. 

His  leathern  mittens  to  his  waist  are  bonnd. 

And  with  his  well-nail'd  clogs  he  shakes  the  solid  ground 


Sow  the  blight  day-star  rises  from  the  main 
Large  and  refulgent,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
To  sink  the  ditch, — the  broken  fence  repair, 
k  all  his  toil^ — is  all  his  daily  care ; 

While  Tritdgb,  outstretch'd,  upon  his  jicket  lies,  225 

Where  patches  mix  of  all  the  rainbow's  dies ; 
Bat  first  his  cheek  with  Indian  weed's  supply'd, 
DqMTiir'd  of  that,  to  him  a  world's  deny'd ; 
Posseas'd,  he  smiles  when  vivid  lightning  shocks. 
Or  awfnl  thunder  his  drear  cottage  rocks.  290 
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Perchance  some  passenger,  with  hasty  stride. 
Pursues  the  path-way  by  the  meadow  side ; 
Watchful,  his  guard  springs  up  with  nimble  bound. 
The  tranquil  scene  reverberates  around ; 
But  soon,  as,  gradual,  sinks  the  cannon's  roar,  236 

Till  e'en  the  distant  murmur  is  no  more, 
Stillness  returns,  and,  through  the  vale,  is  heard 
Nought,  save  the  waitings  of  some  plaintive  bird. 
That  seeks  a  solitude  apart  the  rest. 
Mourning  its  mate,  or  newly-pilfer'd  nest*  240 


At  length  succeeds,  the  welcome  noon-tide  hour. 
When,  to  some  daisy'd  bank,  or  self-form'd  bow'r. 
To  take  repast,  which  nature  now  requires, 
RusARDAN,  weary,  from  his  toil  retires. 
No  sumptuous  feast  his  homely  store  affords,  246 

No  banquet,  serv'd  .from  rich,  voluptuous  hoards, 
A  frugal  meal  is  all  it  can  supply ; — 
And  yet,  while  patience  marks  his  watchful  eye« 
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Poor  Trudob  reoeivesy  at  intervals,  a  sbaro. 

The  kind  reward  of  vigilance  and  care ;  UO 

For  tlio*  keen  want  Might  prove  hb  maater^a  kH, 

ffia  fiuthful  dog  wottM  never  be  forgot. 


Hie  homely,  nood-tide  meal,  ere  long,  ia  o*er, 
And  Plenty  crowns  the  feaat ; — he  asks  no  move; 
Bat  thanks  his  God  in  nide»  yet  ardent  phrase,  %M 

Tmsts  heav'n  accepts  a  poor  man's  heart-felt  praise ; 
Beanmes  his  task,  and  tnnes  again  the  song. 
While,  peaceful,  glide  the  passing  hoars  along. 
And  thus  he  toils  till  all  the  day  is  spent, 
Tet  still  his  heart  is  light    serene— content.  MO 

The  Uackbhrd  cheers  him  from  th'  acyoining  bush. 
The  woodlands  echo  with  the  warbling  thrush. 
And,  ever  and  anon,  a  pensive  note 
The  redbreast  pours  from  his  melodious  throat. 
Happiest  of  men !  than  they,  oh !  happier  far,  M6 

Who  loU,  supine,  in  fortunes  splendid  car : 
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They  never  see  the  God  of  day  arise, 
Difiusing  gladness  o*er  the  eastern  skies ; 
They  never  hear  the  tuneful  blackbird  sing, 

0 

Nor  warbling  thrush  salute  the  joyful  spring ;  270 

For  them  no  redbreast  pours  his  pensive  lay, 

The  mournful  requiem  to  departing  day ; 

But  each  long  hour  theyVe  toss*d  upon  the  tide 

Of  fashion,  folly,  petulance,  and  pride. 


At  eve,  when  o*er  the  hills  the  setting  sun  275 

Slowly  declines,  his  daily  course  now  run, 
RusARDAN*s  labours  till  the  morning  cease; 
Cheerful  he  seeks  his  rude  retreat  of  peace ; 
AVhilst  he  is. plodding  o*er  the  rush-grown  moor,   ■ 
His  children,  playing  at  his  cottage  door,  280 

Behold  their  sire,  and,  down  the  primrose  dale, 
They  haste  to  tell  their  simple,  prattling  tale ; 
O  erjoy*d,  he  meets  them  at  the  woodland  stile, 
And  crowns  his  labours  with  a  father's  smile. 
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A  little  oDwmid,  to  the  left,  I  view,  286 

Fadisg  in  soften'd  tints  of  aziire  hoe, 

s 

The  risinf  wipot  where  Cheswardbn  comnuuidt 

Delightful  praipecU  of  well  cultur'd  lands. 

And  meadows  green,  where  brooks,  meand'ring  slow, 

Steal,  in  sweet  mannurs,  to  the  vales  below.  290 

The  tow'r,  ascending  o*er  the  distant  scene; 

Cbeqner*d  by  varioos  trees  that  intervene. 

Again  reminds  me  of  departed  hours. 

When  first  I  roam'd  in  Adbaston's  lov*d  bowers. 

And  listen'd  to  the  solemn  curfew*s  toll,  296 

That  strikes  with  awe  the  meditative  soul. 

Oft,  too,  I've  listen'd  to  its  cheerful  bells, 

Responnve  from  the  hollow  woods  and  dells : 

Borne  on  the  breezy  air,  the  sound  now  steals 

Upon  the  sense,  in  clear  and  swelling  peals ;  300 

And  now  it  sinks  in  gradual  decay. 

Flies  afar  of,  and,  trembling,  dies  away ; 

Still  it  returns  with  a  redoubled  roar, 

Loud  as  the  storm  that  shakes  the  sounding  shore. 
D 
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Anon,  the  rapid  cadences  subside 

4 

In  murmurs,  jangling  on  th'  etherial  tide. 

And  thus  the  softly-sweet  .£olian  strains, 

In  mournful  measures,  tremble  o'er  the  plains. 

Till  scarce  a  whisper  vibrates  on  the  wind. 

To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  care-worn  mind.  310 


And  now  upon  my  wandering  vision  rise 
The  far-extending  Woods  of  mingled  dies. 
Where  scarce  the  sun,  throughout  the  passing  day, 
Can  pierce  the  gloom,  or  shed  a  transient  ray. 
When  the  loud  chase  the  sportsman's  bosom  fires,  316 

For  safety,  here,  the  tim'rous  hare  retires. 
The  prowling  fox,  with  eye  of  sharpest  ken. 
Holds,  festal,  here,  his  excavated  den : 
And  many  a  victim  of  the  feather'd  race 
Hath,  here,  amus'd  his  archly-smiling  face ;  320 

But  chief  to  gluttony  he  gives  a  loose. 
When,  captive,  h9me  he  tugs  the  sumptuous  goose, 
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Regardless  of  the  cuise  thai  loudly  falls 
From  ev*ry  tongue  within  the  plunder  d  waUs. 


Along  the  dreary  woods*  umbrageous  ikie,  335 

Where  lofty  oaks  uplift  their  branching  pride, 
With  onward  glance  my  quivering  eyes  yet  gme. 

Lost  in  the  wide,  illimitable  mase. 

e 
At  length  they  gain  the  distant  heath  of  Blorb, 

Where  gallant  Auj>lby  nobly  fought  of  yoie,  390 

When  York  and  Lancaster,  the-live  long  day, 

Opposed  their  hostile  ranks  in  dread  array. 

Till  o*er  the  scene  wide  spread  the  sanguine  tide. 

And  AUDLEY,  tho*  defeated,  bravely  died. 

And  still  a  cross,  upon  the  fatal  spot,  335 

Now  tells  the  pasienger  his  hapless  lot ; 

And  many  a  beklaB  round  the  winter's  fire. 

When  goblin  tales  her  aged  veins  inspire. 

Will  still  repeat  how  loudly  rang  the  wood. 

And  how  the  brook  below,  ran  purple  with  Ibttr  Mood.  340 
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Fast  by  the  margin  of  yon  crystal  fount. 
Where  fir-trees  rise  upon  th'  adjacent  mount, 
And  various  shrubs  embow'r  the  grass-grown  road, 
The  wealthy  Farmer  holds  his  blest  abode. 
Far  from  the  busy  world's  tumultuous  strife,  345 

He  leads,  retired,  his  unmolested  life : 
No  smooth-tongu'd  Belials  crowd  about  his  gate, 

» 

No  splendid  equipage  around  him  wait ; 
No  city's  din  disturbs  his  soft  repose, 

7 

No  storms  create  anticipated  woes ;  3d0 

No  wretched  scenes  where  fires,  tremendous,  blaze, 

Hurling  destruction  round  a  thousand  ways. 

With  dire  combustion  terrify  his  mind. 

Calm  as  mild  eve  when  silence  rules  the  wind. 

Disdains  not  he  the  shelving  plough  to  guide,  355 

To  spread  the  meadow's  perfum'd  hay-cock  wide ; 

To  drive  the  harrow's  rattling  o'er  the  field. 

Nor  on  the  stack  his  manly  arm  to  wield ; 

If  sunshine  smiles,  or  showers  intervene. 

Each  rural  labour  variegates  the  scene,  360 
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Gives  purest  joys  that  tranquillize  his  breast. 
Health  to  his  frame,  and  ever  balmy  rest. 
Yes,  more  than  fortunate  a  life  like  this. 
Were  swains  but  conscious  of  their  earthly  bliss ! 


Yet,  sometimes,  o*er  these  solitary  plains,  366 

Toil  rests  upon  his  staff,  and  Pleasure  reigns. 
When  tempests  howl,  and  Winter  bears  the  sway. 
When  carols  hail  the  merry  Christmas  Day, 
No  more  the  fields  engage  his  anxious  care, 
Tis  now  his  pride  the  rural  feast  to  share ;  370 

For  now  the  jovial  glass  goes  briskly  round. 
With  simple  mirth,  and  foaming  bumpers  crown*d. 


At  length  arrives  the  happy  festive  day. 
When  all  his  friends  their  annual  visit  pay : 
His  friends,  robust  and  rude  as  forest  oaks,  375 

Deal  devastation  where  the  sirloin  smokes. 
Till  soon  a  valley  sinks  beneath  the  blade. 
Hills  rise  on  hills,  and  jutting  crags  are  made. 
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Like  Quito's  vale  that  lies  extended  wide. 

Bounded  by  mighty  Andes  on  each  side,  380 

Whose  towVing  summit  props  the  azure  sky. 

Frowns  from  the  clouds,  and  tires  the  gazing  eye. 

And  thus  a  broad  foundation  is  begun. 

Stout  as  the  rock,  more  hardened  by  the  sun, 

To  brave  the  storm,  when,  circling  on  each  side,  385 

In  deep  libations,  flows  the  amber  tide. 

And  now,  behold !  the  gallon  foams  around, 

Drawn  from  a  lone  retreat,  far  under  ground. 

Where  old  October,  through  the  realms  of  night. 

Smiles,  in  his  mouldy  robes,  serenely  bright,  390 

For  thirty  years  his  solitary  cave, 

>Vhilst  half  the  race  of  man  have  found  a  grave. 


Ve  sons  of  pride !  whose  days  are  but  a  dream, 
Who,  nightly,  quaff  Oporto*s  crimson  stream. 
Well  stored  with  treasures  of  their  nut-brown  ale,  395 

With  you  they  scorn  to  mingle,  or  regale. 
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O  Imght  delicious  draught !  nor  juice  divine. 

Nor  fam*d  Falemian,  nor  the  Mastic  wine, 

With  thee  can  vie ; — thy  praise  shall  still  reaound. 

Wherever  my  wand*ring  footstep  shall  be  found ;  400 

Whether  on  Niagara's  banks  I  roam. 

In  solitudes  far  distant  from  my  home ; 

Or  where  the  Ganges,  with  imperial  pride. 

Thro'  tow* ring  mountains  pours  his  sacred  tide. 


Not  o'er  the  rural  feast  convivial  reigns  406 

Sir  Barleycom  alone; — their  hardy  \eins, 
Disdaining  all  the  foppery  of  state,  * 

With  fragrant  fumes  of  Indian  weed  dilate. 


Nor  let  the  proud,  the  cynic,  nor  the  wise. 
Their  simple,  honest  revelry  despise,  410 

A  moral  tale,  the  brittle  clay  conveys, 
Points  out  to  man,  how  fragile  are  his  day« ! 
The  mould'ring  ashes,  emblem  of  the  tomb ! 
Epitomise,  with  truth,  his  final  doom ; 
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Of  that  Eternity  we  hope  at  last,  415 

When  all  our  worldly  sorrows  shall  be  |>a8t. 

How  the  light  fume,  aspiring  to  the  sky, 

In  waving  folds  of  bland  cerulean  die. 

With  all  the  force  of  eloquence  refin'd, 

Persuades  at  once  the  meditative  mind.  420 


Thus,  social,  glide  the  festive  hours  away, 
Till  when  no  more  the  glorious  god  of  day, 
Thro'  the  long  casement  slants  his  westering  beams, 
That  shone  thro*  bumpers  of  clear  golden  streams ; 
For  n<Mr  the  various  laugh  begins  to  rise,  425 

And  ploughshare-wit  around  the  table  flies ; 
The  harvest  ditty  thro*  the  hall  resoimds, 
Loud  as  the  cry  of  the  unkennerd  hounds. 
Yet  chief  amongst  the  visitants  there*s  one, — 
Well  I  remember  him  in  years  now  gone,-^  430 

Renowned  for  mirth,  for  jollity  and  song. 
In  manners  homely,  but  in  reason  strong. 
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The  mrml  conceit  of  the  night  he  leads. 

And  tho*  from  him  no  souqd  divine  proceeds. 

Yet  such  his  humour,  such  his  comic  strain,  4d5 

E^en  age  itself  repels  the  smile  in  vain. 

Fam*d  also  he  for  histrionic  lore. 

And  oft  from  Shakspbare*s  rich  unlxNinded  store, 

Some  favorite  scene,  or  passage  to  recite. 

Some  grave  soliloquy,  his  chief  delight !  440 

Forth  from  his  chair  he  starts ; — the  table  round 

b  hush*d  at  once,  in  wonderment  profound : 

Some  think  him  mad,  and  some,  with  mute  surprise, 

Watch  the  wild  glare  that  glistens  in  his  eyes ; 

One  gaping  stares  as  if  a  prophet  spoke, —  445 

His  pipe  wide  scatter  d,  by  his  neighbour  broke ; 

Another  sinks  his  glass  before  he  sips, 

Altho*  the  bumper  toast  had  touch*d  his  lips ; — 

Some  roguish  wight,  perhaps,  who  knows  the  man, 

Whose  joy  it  was  the  list'ning  group  to  scan,  450 

To  make  the  watchful,  wond*ring  audience  smile,      • 

lo  mirth,  some  sportive  prank  may  play  the  while ; 
E 
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Sudden,  bold  Laughter,  vrith  his  jocund  mien, 
Steps  rudely  in,  and  mars  the  tragic  scene. 


More  noisy  hours  succeed ; — ^while  midnight  keeps       456 
Her  solemn  watch ;  the  drowsy  grey-hound  sleeps. 
And,  reckless  of  their  cribs,  and  wint'ry  sky. 
The  cattle,  slumb'ring,  in  the  farm-yard  lie. 
Confusion  reigns  within  the  white-wash*d  walls. 
The  table  swims,  the  reeling  goblet  falls ;  460 

Some  rustic  guest,  to  save  it  frum  the  floor, 
Grasping  in  haste,  knocks  down  a  dozen  more ; 
And,  now,  in  striving  to  regain  his  seat. 
Staggering,  he  tumbles  at  his  neighbour's  feet. 
And  whilst  he  thus  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground,  465 

A  roar,  tremendous,  fills  the  table  round. 


Anon,  the  jovial  storm  begins  to  cease; 
The  Host  now  sinks  to  Morpheus'  realms  in  peace. 
But  hating  doz'd  away  an  hour  or  twain. 
Refreshed,  he  rises  for  the  fight  again :  470 
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Finds  all  the  scene  involved  ia  sileiice  deep, 

Hk  woodland  friends  a  panive  prey  to  sleep; 

Awhile  he  ^azes  with  amazement  round. 

Like  one  transported  to  some  hiry  froand ; 

Yet  now  the  pleasures  of  the  feaUl  train  476 

Rush  on  his  mind  with  ecstacy  again. 

And  up,  at  once,  his  slumb*ring  friends  he  caUa, 

With  rough,  loud  voice  that  shakes  the  plaister'd  walla; 

His  slumbering  friends  arise,  and,  round,  awhile, 

^Ith  o'erflow*d  bumpers,  all  the  goblets  soule ;  480 

But  soon  again  to  Dullness  they  give  way. 

And  drowse,  and  sleep,  and  snore,  till  Phttbus  pours  the  day. 


The  joys  of  Bacchus,  and  the  festive  train. 
Have  urg*d  too  far  the  rude,  digressive  strain. 
Now  turn,  O  muse!  and,  meditative,  roam,  -486 

Where  Batchacre's  wide  park,  around  my  home, 
A  beauteous  landscape  forms  of  waving  woods. 
Brooks  wildly  murmVing,  and  romantic  floods. 
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Where  curious  art  with  nature  has  combined 

To  please  the  sense,  and  gratify  the  mind.  490 

Creeks,  islands,  lakes,  peninsulas  abound, 

Where  once,  of  old,  'twas  continental  ground. 

Oceans  extend  their  miniature  domains. 

Ships  cut  the  waves,  and  Neptune's  trident  reigns. 


Whitworth  !  twas  thus,  in  youthful  days,  thy  mind, 
To  deeds  of  strange  experiment  inclined, 
In  Batchacre's  lov'd  scenes  amus'd  its  powVs, 
And  pass'd  away  the  solitary  hours. 
Yet  deem  it  not  presuming,  or  severe. 

When  thus  the  Muse,  suspending  her  career,  600 

Dares  hover  o*er  thy  hospitable  roof. 
With  friendly  wings  of  kindness  and  reproof; 
For  tho'  romantic  beauty  was  thy  pride, 
And  land  evanish/d  for  the  limpid  tide. 
The  scene  around,  in  desolate  decay,  506 

Speaks  the  delusion  of  a  former  day. 
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l^liere  now  those  fricndf,  who,  round  the  ftplendid  boanl. 
Each  day  were  rang'd  to  share  the  festive  hoard. 
When  wit,  when  mirth,  when  jollity  prevailed. 
And  thou,  each  day,  their  bounteous  lord  wast  hail'd?     610 
Ungrateful  friends !  the  beings  of  an  hour ! 
The  friends  alone  of  affluence  and  powV ! 
Friends !  who  that  bounteous  lord  have  long  forsook ; — 
Fled  with  the  splendour  which  they  once  partook  ! 


Whitworth  farewell !  while  earth  thy  footsteps  tread,   615 
May  no  rude  storm  assail  thy  hoary  head. 
And  when  old  Time  shall  lay  thee  in  the  tomb, 
And  all  around  is  wrapt  in  midnight  gloom. 
Let  this  memento  point  to  where  thy  dust 
Waits  for  the  great  tribunal  of  the  Just :  690 

"  Here  rests  (  his  earthly  sojourn  at  an  end,  ) 
"The  droll  companion,  patriot,  and  friend!" 


And  now  I  gaze  where  once  the  Old-Hall  stood. 
Fast  by  the  reedy  pool's  capacious  flood. 
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Whose  wave,  secluded,  oft,  at  ev'ning^s  close,  525 

The  wild-duck  sought  for  silence  and  repose. 

How  chang'd  the  scene !  the  Old-Hall  disappears. 

Its  modem  front  a  new-built  mansion  rears : 

I  look  around,  as  wond'ring  whence  it  came. 

And  scarcely  think  th'  acyoiuing  pool  the  same.  530 

Demolished  walls !  the  martlet  forms  no  more 

His  clay-built  nest  above  thy  antique  door ; 

No  more  shall  now  the  swallow's  twitt'ring  strain 

Be  heard  from  off  thy  chimney's  top  again ; 

No  more  the  screech-owl  seeks  thy  lone  abode,  535 

Startling  benighted  woodman  on  liie  road ; 

No  more  the  bat  within  thy  rooms  shall  sleep. 

While  day-light  smiles  with  blushes  o'er  the  steep ; 

No  more  the  ivy  fondly  now  shall  climb 

Thy  sides,  all  riven  by  the  hand  of  time ;  540 

Yet  oft  ril  wander  near  this  much-lov*d  scene. 

Visit  thy  site,  and  think  what  once  has  been ; 

Treasure  that  useful  lesson  to  my  soul. 

That  all  must  yield  to  time's  supfcme  oontroul; 
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Tbat  be  can  crush  the  moniunental  bust,  546 

And  hmi  down  castles^  thiind'ring,  in  the  dust. 


WbUst  OCT  thy  fate»  demolisbd  HaU !  1  sing. 
Remembered,  too,  shall  be  thy  crystal  sfwing. 
Where  many  a  trace  of  olden  time  appears, 
(  The  sad  mementos  of  corroding  years !  )  550 

On  the  broad  flags  around  thy  limpid  cell ; 
And  here,  for  ages,  may  remain  to  tell 
That  other  days  have  been,  and  still  must  be. 
Swift  rolling  on  to  all  eternity. 

The  frequent  foot  at  morn  and  ev'niug  hour,  566 

Hath  lent  insensibly  the  chisels  pow>. 
Thusi  in  the  stone,  which,  near  some  humid  wall. 
Receives  the  drop  that,  oft,  unheard,  doth  (all. 
When  years  have  spread  vicissitudes  around, 
A  smooth,  and  deep- worn  cavity  is  found :  500 

And  hence  we  learn,  vvith  pleasure  and  surprise. 
What  wondrous  deeds  from  |>ersc\erance  rise. 


II 
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It 
How  oft,  as  I  to  school  have  crept  my  way, 

Conn*d  o*er  my  task,  and  wish'd  for  hours  of  play, 

Fve  met  poor  Ellen,  from  the  heath-grown  lane,  dG5 

With  shattered  jug,  and  motley-flowing  train, 

And  mark'd  the  path-way  as  she,  mournful,  trod, 

Down  by  the  consecrated  House  of  God, 

To  fetch,  betimes,  her  cold,  pellucid  store. 

For  Heav'n,  alas !  scarce  gave  poor  Ellen  more.  570 

Perchance  some  morn  she*d  leave  her  wonted  way, 

And,  musing,  thro'  the  lonely  church-yard  stray. 

Bend  o*er  the  grave  of  him  she  lov*d  most  dear. 

Breathe  forth  a  prayV,  and  shed  a  plaintive  tear. 


And  still  remembered,  while  this  heart  shall  l)eat,         575 
Must  be  the  silent  Parsonage  retreat. 
Where  oft,  in  later  days,  the  happy  hours 
Have  swiftly  pass'd  in  amaranthine  bowVs, 
When  fair  Eliza  gently  prest  my  arm. 
When  ev'ry  accent  from  her  tongue  could  charm,  580 
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GHild  charm  the  prnmne,  or  arouM  the  brave, 

Please  the  light  be«rt,  or  elevate  the  grave ! 

For  oh !  whenever  Ibro*  the  vale  we  Btiay'd, 

hud  sombre  twilight  spread  her  ev*aiiig  shade. 

If  she,  celestial  Maid!  but,  whisp*riag,  spake,  686 

The  drowsy  songster  of  the  grove  woold  %ifake. 

As  at  the  voice  of  seraph  from  above. 

Tune  his  gay  note,  aad  waihfte  strains  of  love. 

The  streamlet,  slow  meandering  at  our  feet, 

Roird  back  its  wave  in  mmaMHrs  soAly  sweet,  oW 

And  e*en  the  silence  of  the  shades  around 

Listened  with  joy,  and  woBder*d  at  the  sound. 

But  oh !  whenever  an^M  the  dieertess  mom. 

That  I  from  lov*d  Eli z\  must  bt  toni. 

How  chang'd,  at  once,  the  landscape  then  appeared !       596 

Yet  stfll  the  famdsckpe  heav*n-bom  love  endear'd ; 

Still  did  Eliza  gently  press  my  arm, 

And  still  each  accent  ftffta  her  tongiic  conld  charm ; 

But  now  the  songster's  once  delightful  strahi, 

Was  nought  but  sadness,  solitude  and  pain ;  000 

F 
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No  more  the  brook,  meandering  at  our  feet, 

RoU'd  back'  its  wave  in  murmurs  softly  sweet. 

But  down  the  vale  in  mournful  discord  stole. 

And  wept  the  sorrows  of  the  plaintive  soul : 

Silence  remov*d  to  some  more  blest  retreat,  C05 

Bemoaning  Echo  chose  the  lonely  seat, 

And,  from  the  once  sweet  brook  and  primrose  dell, 

Sigh*d  as  we  sigh'd,  and  murmur'd,  sad,  *< farewell!" 


Yet  those  were  days  of  happiness  and  ease. 
When  tears  could  charm ; — for  tears  have  pow*r  to  please, — 
But  now  forlorn,  deserted  is  the  spot. 
Times  mould'ring  hand  assails  the  sacred  cot. 
Where  raptured  Fancy  pictures  to  my  view 
Friends,  tho'  removed,  affectionately  true. 
Friends !  whose  remembrance  death  alone  shall  close ;     ttld 
And  if  to  Heaven  the  stream  of  friendship  flows. 
And  blissful  fate  awaits  me  in  the  skies. 
Where  joys  for  ever  dwell,  and  truth  ne*er  dies. 
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Oh !  let  me  oft,  ye  powers  above  !  reside 

Near  its  fair  banks,  and  sip  the  earth-sprung  tide.  620 

Oh  happy  hours!  when,  round  the  cheerful  fire. 

While  dreary  Winter  hurKd  his  tempests  dire. 

We  social  sate,  unmindAil  of  the  blast, 

Wlsh*d  joys  to  come,  and  communed  on  the  past. 

Ye  rush  with  transport  on  my  aching  brain,  625 

Till  all  your  pleasures  are  renewed  again ! 


Thus  some  benign,  some  sweet,  angelic  maid. 
When  in  the  tomb  her  dearest  youth  is  laid. 
Till  all  her  soul  is  rapt  with  heav*nly  flame, 
Smiling,  she  gazes  on  the  golden  frame,  636 

Where  his  lov*d  image,  by  the  painter's  hand. 
Still  o*er  her  heart  maintains  supreme  command  ; 
Recalls,  at  once,  ten  thousand  raptures  past, 
And  joys  too  exquisite  on  earth  to  last ! 
Now  to  her  lips  the  semblance  oft  is  prest,  636 

And  now  she  fondly  clasps  it  to  her  breast. 
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Thinks  Henry*s  arms  around  her  neck  are  thrown, 

And  ev*ry  foipnieit  happiness  her  own. 

Sudden  she  falls; — she  wildly  starts,  and  cries, 

With  tears  soft  flowing  from  her  lovely  eyes,  640 

*'  Tell  me,  oh'  tell  me,  guardians  of  the  dead ! 

"  Oh  tell  me  where  those  joys  can  now  be  fled, 

**  If  fled  to  heav'n,  to  heaven  let  me  fly, 

*'  And  plunge  my  soul  in  raptures  ne*er  to  die ! '' 


There  was  a  time  when  these  secluded  plains  H45 

The  nuptial  god  proclaim*d  his  blest  domains. 

■ 

From  scenes  that  bordered  on  the  vale  below, 

M^ere  the  clear  stream  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow ; 

Where  moss-grown  thatch  bespeaks  the  simple  home. 

Yet  Plenty  rears  a  hospitable  dome,  650 

Alendor  came ;— of  rural  parents  bom. 

Yet  Learning  smil'd  upon  his  earliest  mom : 

The  friend  he  was  of  my  romantic  years* 

And  tales  of  old,  oif  England's  brave  compaers* 
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And  classic  themes  we  aeaieh*d ; — foe  he  was  \twid         HM 

In  all  that  Greece  e*er  wroley  or  IUmms  rehearB*d; 

Suck  was  the  sacred  lenour  o£  his  mind. 

His  ev*ry  deed  to  rectitude  iadiii^d  ; 

Of  Doble  aottl ; — benevolent  as  wiae» 

His  godlike  virtues  towered  to  the  skies.  660 


Each  fair,  eack  bciiliant  chnro,  that  heav'n»  benign. 
Gives  woman,  empress  of  the  world  to  shine, 
Adom'd  Serena;  moning^s  brightest  beam* 
When  first  reflected  from  the  limpid  stream, 
Play*d  on  her  cheek,  where  beauty,  pensive,  smit'd,         666 
And  fill*d  each  heart  with  tnmsports  softly  wild. 
Bat  doom*d,  alas !  in  earliest  youths  to  roani 
Far  from  these  fields,  her  friends,  iind  sacred  honH» 
Long  time  in  scenes  oC  sumptuous  w^allh  she  pia'd^ 
And  ne*er  could  banish  from,  her  artless  mind  670 

The  fond  rmembcaBoe  of  those  happy  hours. 
She  oBoe  had  pasa*d  in  these  sequestered  bow*m. 
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The  splendid  ball,  the  tinseU'd  masquerade. 

And  all  the  train  of  fashion*s  gay  parade. 

To  her  lo  joy,  no  pleasure  could  impart ;  675 

More  welcome  to  her  pure,  ingenuous  heart. 

The  rudest  pipe  that  chaunts  along  the  dale. 

Or  simplest  flowV  that  blossoms  in  the  vale. 


Mild  as  the  softest  western  breeze  that  blows, 
A  kind,  propitious  mom,  at  length,  arose.  680 

The  spacious  lawn,  displayed  in  pompous  pride. 
Around  the  mansion  was  extended  wide. 
Where,  far  retired,  beneath  a  cooling  shade. 
In  gloomy  solitude,  Serena  stray'd ; 

Till  pausing  now,  in  melancholy  mood,  685 

Lost  in  deep  thought,  within  the  gate  she  stood. 
And,  rob'd  in  snow-white  train,  and  sable  vest. 
She  thus  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  exprest : — 
**  Dear  native  wilds !  from  whence  far  distant  borne, 
"To  your  blest  shades,  oh !  when  shall  I  return !  690 
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"Oh!   when  again  those  happy  fields  explore, 

"  See  the  lov*d  cot,  and  never  leave  it  more  ?  '* 

Ye  who  can  tell  the  sacred  bliss  of  home, 

The  joys  of  friendship,  and  the  lover  come. 

With  all  the  charms  of  sympathy  imprest,  Cil«» 

May  judge  the  feelings  of  Sbrbna*8  breast; — 

For  now,  behold !  unconscious  of  his  fate, 

Alkndor  gain'd  the  distant  mansion  gate: 

A  sudden  start  of  mutual,  fond  surprise. 

Now  fix*d,  in  steadfast  gaze,  their  wond'ring  eyes,  700 

When  first  the  youth  the  solemn  silence  broke. 

And  thus,  in  softly -trembling  accents,  spoke  : — 

**  Say  fairest  maid  !  forgive  me  if  Vm  wrong, 

**Attd  oh!  forgive  this  bold,  presumptuous  tongue ! 

**  Have  not  these  eyes,  in  long-past  moments,  seen  705 

*'That  lovely  form,  that  sad,  dejected  mien  ? 

''Oh!  surely,  too,  1  know  thy  much-lov*d  home, 

"Far,  far  retir'd  from  yonder  splendid  dome  i  " 

With  downcast  look,  the  heavenly  maid  confest, 

Whilst  anxious  palpitations  filFd  her  breast ;  710 
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And  well  she  might  betray  a  secret  joy, — 

In  manly  bloom,  she  saw  her  fiftv'rite  boy. 

"Come  then,  thou  dearest  object  on  this  earthy 

*'  Thou  fair  descendent  of  excelling  worth ! 

<'Oh  ^  let  me  lead  thee  from  this  distant  plain,  715 

'<  And  place  thee  safe  within  thine  own  again, 

**  Whence  never  more,  thro'  life,  shalt  thou  depart, 

**  But  live  for  ever  in  this  faithful  heart ! " 


He  said ;  and  now  o'er  all  her  beauteous  face, 
A  blush  was  spread  that  heightened  ev'ry  grace ;  7:20 

But  not  the  beauties  of  the  matchless  fair 
Alone  engag'd  Alen dor's  anxious  care. 
The  peerless  virtues  of  her  spotless  mind. 
Where  taste  with  sensibility  combin'd. 
And  ev'ry  grace  th*  impassion'd  bard  could  feign,  72r> 

Charm'd  all  his  soul,  and  raptur'd  ev*ry  vein. 


Here  in  our  vale,  to  worldly  cares  unknown. 
Where  plaintive  grief  v^^as  never  heard  to  moan. 
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They  lead  the  peaceful  tenour  of  their  days, 

And  each  letamiDg  morn's  resplendent  rays,  7d<^ 

Still  pour  benignant  blessings  from  above, 

Of  health,  of  joy,  sincerity,  and  love. 


Now  let  me  wander  near  yon  sacred  fane. 
Where  holy  peace,  and  solemn  silence  reign. 
Where  first  the  venerable  Anwyl  gave  T\o 

Mt  infant  brow  the  consecrated  wave. 
Amwyl!  tho'  ne'er  the  precious  gift  was  thine 
To  charm  the  soul  with  elo(|uence  divine. 
Yet  from  thy  tongue  the  brightest  precepts  flow ; — 
They  point  to  man  the  noblest  path  below,  7I<> 

Teach  him  that  they,  and  only  they,  are  wise. 
Who  fix  their  thoughts  on  realms  beyond  the  skies. 


In  yonder  grave,  where  noisome  weeds  arise, 

IS 

Long  tum'd  to  dust,  the  aged  Wakbley  lies: 

In  this  remote,  this  solitary  shrine,  743 

My  heart  exults  to  find  remains  like  thine ! 
6 
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Thou  who  hast  seen  the  fall  of  mightiest  kings. 

And  looked  on  monarchs  as  mere  transient  things. 

Could  nought  avert  thy  perishable  lot, 

But  thou  must  fall  in  this  neglected  spot  ?  750 

Oh !  could  I  hope,  to  some  far  distant  date, 

The  lay  might  live  that  now  records  thy  fate. 

Led  by  the  verse  that  would  upraise  thy  fame. 

And  from  obscurity  redeem  thy  name. 

Thro'  this  lone  path,  at  silent  close  of  day,  756 

Perchance  some  pensive  wanderer  might  stray ; 

And  pausing  here  in  sadness  o*er  thy  tomb, 

In  happier  strain  might  memorize  thy  doom. 


Forbid,  O  muse!  in  silence  should  remain, 
Old  Philip's  worth,  the  hero  of  the  plain.  76^ 

The  man  I  sing  who,  forc'd,  at  first,  by  fate, 
By  worthless  friends,  and  lowness  of  estate, 
Pursu'd,  thro'  life,  to  his  immortal  praise. 
Professions  more  than  in  a  week  are  days. 
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The  steeple  first  re-echo*d  his  renown,  766 

For  here,  from  stem,  capricious  fortune*s  frown,— 

( What  time  the  far-resounding  tidings  came 

Of  England's  valour,  and  of  England's  fame, 

Or  nuptial  mom,  serenely  bright  and  fair, 

Smird  on  the  blest,  the  gay,  transported,  pair — )  770 

He  sought  a  name ; — amidst  his  native  dells, 

Qiarm'd  with  the  music  of  their  tuneful  bells. 


But  not  the  tuneful  peal  alone  could  drown 
His  thirst  of  fame,  and  ardour  for  renown : 
Each  clay -cold  bed,  where  Innocence  and  Truth,  775 

Where  prattling  Infancy,  and  blooming  Youth, 
And  Beauty,  in  her  fairest,  happi«st  mom, 
Untimely  rest,  from  fond  affection  torn ; 
Where  hoary  age,  his  cmtch  now  useless  grown. 
Sleeps  on  his  mouldering,  solitary  throne ; —  7B0 

Each  brier-roof d  mansion  of  the  village  Few, 
WTbere  grows  yon  spreading,  venerable  yew. 
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*    ■ 

By  his  worn  pick-axe,  and  his  shining  spade. 
For  many  a  past,  revolving  year  were  made. 


On  Sabbath  day,  with  spruce  and  new-reapt  chin,        7B6 
What  tho*  the  holy  circle  might  be  thin, 
(  And  here  so  far  from  busy  towns  remote 
Each  lonely  dome,  and  thinly-scatter*d  cote, 
That  oft  some  solitary  six  or  sev*n 

Were  all  that  gave  their  Sabbath  day  to  heav*n ;  )  790 

Beneath  the  aged,  reverend  worthy's  seat. 
Where  no  fringed  crimson  shone,  in  gorgeous  state. 
He  strove  to  emulate  his  master*s  tone. 
Alike  unheeded  nature  and  his  own ; 

And  tho*  devotion  reign'd  throughout  the  place,  795 

And  purest  sanctity  adom'd  each  face, 
A  gentle  smile  intruded  now  and  then. 
But  chief  when  came  the  drawling,  loud  **  Amen ! '' 


Full  twenty  fathoms  from  the  teeming  earth. 
Where  rocks,  and  gems,  and  massive  ores  have  birth,       800 
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The  ^fthtng  fount,  or  crystal  ^pnng  to  raise, 

Enploy'd  a  portion  of  his  various  days. 

And  well  he  plied  the  chisel  and  the  plane. 

And  curring  adje,  to  shape  the  pond'rouii  wain ;    ^ 

But  stiU  his  fame  was  limited,  oonfin*d,  805 

Beneath  the  bent  of  his  ambitious  mind. 

For  tho*  his  actions,  in  the  main,  were  good. 

He  sometimes  entered  een  the  lists  of  blood. 

Soon  as  the  crested  trumpeter  s  shrill  throat 

Proclaimed  the  mom,  with  far-resounding  note,  BIO 

The  fat,  unwieldy  treasures  of  the  stv. 

When  wintry  snows,  and  Christmas  time  were  nigh, 

By  his  resisUeis  steel,  and  oonqu*ring  blade, 

On  the  rough  block  in  saagpuine  death  were  laid ; 

While  hideoBs  screams,  responsi%'e  from  the  steep,  815 

Invade  the  realms  of  solitude  and  sleep. 


N«r  yielded  he  to  all  the  sons  of  lame. 
In  ought  that  gains  a  loud  tonsoriaa  name : 
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The  healthy  farmer's  aftermath  he  laid,  ^ 

That  twice  a  week  still  tum'd  the  polish*d  blade ;  820 

The  homely  thrasher,  brawny,  stout,  and  tough, 
Produc'd  a  crop  more  hardy,  black  and  rough ; 
While  the  crude  plough-boy,  gawky,  tall,  and  thin. 
Scarce  yielded  growth  to  shade  his  lengthened  chin. 
And  thus  he  smoothed  his  friendly  neighbours  round,        825 
With  look  convivial  now ;  and  now,  profound ; 
And  even  rumours  round  the  village  ran 

m 

That  once  he  trimm*d  the  good,  the  rev 'rend  man. 


But  neither  tuneful  bells,  nor  sexton's  spade. 
Nor  loud  "Amen "  that  drawling  cadence  made ;  830 

Nor  curious  art,  that  to  the  surface  brings 
Deep  from  th*  embowelFd  earth  its  hidden  springs ; 
Nor  tempered  chisel,  nor  the  smoothing  plane, 
Nor  butch'ring  knife  that  drinks  the  fatted  vein. 
Nor  fK)lish'd  blade  that  trimm'd  his  neighbours  round,     835 
Were  equal  to  his  vast  ambition  found ; 
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For  more,  alas !  than  all  purauiu  beside, 

Tbe  tippling  art  was  yet  his  darling  pride. 

And  many  a  truth  the  simple  hinds  will  tell 

Of  fearful  danger  in  the  deep-sunk  well ;  840 

And,  time  has  been,  the  story  far  was  spread. 

That  e'en  the  quick  lay  prostrate  with  the  dead. 

Bat  as  for  gashes  on  his  neighbour  s  face. 

They  oft,  in  numbers,  heralded  disgrace. 

Yet  all  aUow*d,  with  charity  sincere,  84o 

His  hand  was  skilful,  when  his  head  was  clear. 


Near  yon  poor  thatcher*s  desolate  abode. 
Some  months  now  gone,  I  passed  him  on  the  road ; 
His  age-worn  form  on  friendly  crutches  hung. 
And  trembling  accents  foulter*d  on  his  tong^ie :  SoO 

1  paused  awhile,  infirmity  to  scan, 
For  well,  in  former  days,  I  knew  the  man ; 
Remembrance,  at  the  first,  I  found  was  fled. 
But  soon  a  smile  of  tearful  joy  overspread 
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His  withered  cheek,  and  dimly-sparkling  eye. 

When,  grasping  hard  my  hand,  he  heav'd  a  sigh. 

Whose  mute,  but  powerful,  eloquence  was  such. 

That  words  were  poor,  where  feeling  spoke  so  much. 

And  is  it  come,  methought,  to  this  at  last ! 

As,  forward,  up  the  darksome  lane  I  passed ;  800 

Soon  shall  the  scene  that  claimed  thy  youthful  day. 

Receive  the  remnant  of  thy  aged  clay ; 

The  very  spade  that  cover'd  others'  woes. 

Perchance  shall  lay  thee  to  thy  last  repose. 


Now  to  the  church -yard  path  the  Muse  returns,  865 

Whert'  humble  tombs,  and  simply-sculptur'd  urns, 
With  friendly  hail,  her  feeble  wings  invite. 
To  close,  at  length,  her  tedious,  wandering  flight: 
For  here,  in  school-boy  holidays,  at  home, 

RtMuote  from  noise,  I  ever  lovVI  to  roam.  870^ 

The  sacreil  |>orch*s  lonely,  mouldVing  seat. 
Was  then  my  calm,  my  undisturb*d  retreat ; 
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Where  many  a  sw^eetly-tonefal  page  Fve  tarn*d, 

And  many  a  fragment,  to  the  fate  inurn*d, 

ln9cnb*d  upon  the  wall,  once  smooth  and  bright,  B70 

Tho'  changing  now  to  gathering  shades  of  night. 

And,  many  a  scrap,  e*en  yet,  of  classic  lore. 

Appears  above  the  antiquated  door. 

Perhapa,  some  golden  line  from  Virgil,  there. 

Oft-time  has  made  the  gaping  rustic  stare,  B6<> 

Who,  whilst  his  eye  was  pondering  intent. 

Has  scratched  his  head,  and  wonder  d  what  it  meant. 

Yet  he,  no  doubt,  the  sacred  volume  read, 

And  shew*d  his  skill  in  conning  o*er  the  dead, 

And  therefore,  thought  it  strange  he  could  not  tell,  885 

For  he  could  read,  and  write,  and,  likewise,  npell. 


But  scribblings  there,  in  numbers,  mu\  be  found. 

And  deep-cut  letters  mark  the  flaggeil  ground. 

And  many  a  name,  and  many  a  doggrel  rhyme. 

Still  lives,  triumphant  o*er  the  fli^:ht  of  time.  890 

H 
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* 

The  untaught  hand  there  adds  a  simple  mite. 
For  those  who  scarce  can  read,  contrive  to  write. 


But  leaving  now  the  porch's  lettered  wall; 
The  muse  obeys  a  solemn,  sacred  call. 
With  tearful  eye,  and  heart  overcharged  with  pain,  895 

I  view  the  spot  where  long  my  sire  has  lain : 
Struck  from  this  scene  of  life  in  manhood's  bloom. 
He  sunk,  untimely,  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
Yet  all  that  I  remember  of  the  past, — 
The  gloomy,  fatal  hour  he  breathed  his  last,     ^  900 

Is  when  with  flowers,  gathered  in  the  Mn\, 
They,  mournful,  strew VI  his  much-lamented  clay ; 
Wlien,  also  deck'd  in  simple,  flow'ry  pride, 
M>  infant  brother  sIuiiiImtM  bv  his  side ; 
When  trickling  tears  IkhIowM  my  mother's  cheek,  905 

And  silent  sobs  forbade  her  grief  to  speak ; 
When  all  around  breufh'd  forth  a  plaintive  sigh. 
And  wept  aloud:  y1  then  I  scarce  knew  why, 
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For  scarce  1  knew  a  tender  father  s  claim ; 

I  scarce  conid  lisp  a  tender  father^s  name.  010 

Yet  there  are  those  his  honest  worth  can  tell ;  — 

Those  next  his  heart,  who  heard  his  last  "farewell!  '* 

Of  manners  simple,  jocular  and  free. 

The  friend  of  truth,  of  industry  and  glee ; 

More  pleas*d  with  Nature  than  the  noisy  town,  915 

In  cultur*d  fields  alone  he  nought  renown : 

The  honest  man  tho'  [M>or,  was  more  his  guest. 

Than  haughty  pride,  in  gaudy  splendour  drrnt. 

The  sportsman,  oft,  to  hear  liis  jocund  taU\ 

Laugh  at  his  jest,  and  tasti'  his  mantling  ale,  1^20 

A  distant,  brambly,  far-mund  trark  would  run. 

Kennel  his  dogs,  and  quite  fonret  liis  gun. 

At  harvest-home  no  pamperM  pridr  hod  he. 

His  only  pride  was,  round  the  board,  to  nee 

Good  humour  smile,  that  spoke  the  heart's  content,         {Vlo 

As,  cheerful,  round  the  foaming  bum|)er  went. 

The  thirsty  mowefs  ditty  of  the  vale, 

The  red-fac*d  reaper's  loudly-chaunted  tale. 
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The  ploughman's  ballad,  tedious,  harsh,  and  slow, 

The  shepherd's  strain  that's  deeply  fraught  with  woe ; 

Each  as  they  tun'd  their  rude,  unpolish!d  lays. 

Would  watch  his  look  to  gain  the  meed  of  praise : 

Well-pleas'd,  he*d  listen  to  the  homely  song. 

And  oft  would  join  the  happy  choral  throng. 

Perhaps,  the  faithful,  partner  of  his  heart,  935 

He*d  softly  press  to  take  a  tuneful  part : — 

At  first,  the  gentle  boon  would  be  deny'd. 

For  tho',  like  him,  quite  destitute  of  pride. 

She  felt  a  certain  portion  of  disgrace. 

Repugnant  to  her  dignity  and  place,  940 

To  join  sudh  rustic,  such  tumultuous  joys. 

Where  ale  was  bliss ;  where  happiness  was  noise. 

But  further  press'd  by  words  sincerely  kind. 

And  tender  looks  that  spoke  his  anxious  mind. 

At  length  the  sweetly-pleasing  air  began,  945 

When  thro'  the  scene  an  instant  silence  ran. 

And  admiration,  with  a  mute  command. 

At  once  presided  o'er  the  rural  baiid.  ' 
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The  blooming  milk-maid,  by  the  (ire's  warm  Me, 
Dcck'd  in  a  niflset  robe,  with  simplest  pride,  960 

Fearful  to  break  the  silence  of  the  scene, 
Or  lose  a  note  of  melody  between. 
With  mouth  a-jar,  and  softly-sparkling  eye, 
Represt  the  transport  of  each  rising  sigh, 
Aod,  while  the  fagot  warmed  the  quarried  floor,  965 

Acknowledged  joys  she  never  knew  before. 


The  humble  gleaner,  to<i,  in  homespun  vest. 
Was  here  allowed  a  place  amongst  the  rest : 
And  as  a  simple  clown,  in  London  streets. 
Will  gaze,  surpris*d,  at  ev*ry  one  he  meets,  060 

So  she,  in  wild  astonishment,  aghast, 
A  keemly-piercing  glance  of  wonder  cast ; 
And  as  she  lean*d  against  the  oak -chair  back, 
Pcscliance  her  bonnet,  of  a  dusky  black, 
Aad  once  with  blue,  or  glaring  crimson  lin'd,  965 

Bj  slow  degrees,  was  tumbling  off  behind ; 
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While  8ome  one  seeing  the  disaster  near, 

With  tittering  smile,  would  cast  a  side-long  leer. 


W^ith  greater  joy  than  all  the  har>'est  quire, 
Attentive  listened  my  departed  Sire;  970 

His  cheerful  look,  his   fascinated  soul, 
Confessed,  at  once,  the  rapturous  controul: 
Rut  to  that  sweetly-pleasing  strain  of  yore, 
Oh !  never,  never,  shall  he  listen  more ! 
\jong  time  the  earth  has  been  his  lowly  bed,  075 

Long  time  the  tears  of  sorrow  have  been  shed ; 
And  many  a  faithful  friend,  in  passing  by, 
With  grief  sincere,  has  breathM  the  plaintive  sigh, 
And  liending  o*er  his  narrow,  green-turf 'd  cell. 
Has  whispered  to  the  breeze,  "poor  George  farewell!*' 


No  sculptured  tomb,  no  polished  marble  shines, 
Ik^rne  oVr  the  waves  afar  from  Parian  mines ; — 
No  blazon'd  monument,  no  lofty  strains, 
Direct  the  stranger  to  his  sad  remains : 
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Noim;ht  but  a  plain,  umiecorated  stoue,  Mio 

Inscrib'd  by  pure  simplicity  alone, 

Points  to  the  spot,  where  dark-g^reen  nettles  ifva\e, 

And  droop,  lamenting,  o*er  his  hallow *d  grave.  ^ 


Peace  to  thy  dust !  departed  Sire  farewell ! 
And  ever  o*er  thy  solitary  cell, —  SMM) 

Hliether  the  Spring  its  fragrant  verdure  yields, 
Or  Summer  smiles  with  radiance  o  er  tie  fields. 
Or  mellow  Autumn  pours  his  golden  grain. 
Or  Winter  drives  his  tempest  o'er  the  plain, — 
May  softly  sigh,  in  mumiurings  forlorn,  906 

The  passing  breeze  that  v\akes  each  comin<;  morn : 
And  when,  at  eve,  the  twilight  shadow  falls, 
Aod  darkness  reigns  within  yon  sacred  walls, 
Ob!  may  the  plaintive  red-breast*s  last  sad  lay, 
Be  sweetly  caroFd  o*er  th\  mouldering  cla>.  l(H)t> 


And  thou,  my  dearest  Mother!  life's  best  friend! 
Oh!  when  at  last  th\  soiourn  here  shall  end, 
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And  cold  in  death  thy  much-lov'd  form  shall  lie. 

How  shall  I  then  repress  the  bitter  sigh  ? 

How  shall  I  ever  dry  the  falling  tear,  1005 

d'hat  e*er  must  fall  in  torrents  o*er  thy  bier? 

* 

My  soul  with  horror  from  the  dread  scene  turns. 

And  all  my  brain  with  frantic  sorrow  burns ! 

Oh !  long  may  still  upon  thy  aged  head 

The  kindest  blessings  Heav*n  affords  be  shed  !  1010 

And  may  the  partner  of  thy  latter  days. 

Whose  virtues  far  surpass  niy  humble  praise, 

Live  to  partake  the  sky-descended  meed 

For  ev*ry  noble,  ev'ry  godlike  deed ; 

Till  all  your  cares,  and  worldly  thoughts  are  past,  1015 

You  sink  together  to  the  earth  at  last; — 

Then,  unadorned,  the  epitaph  shall  be. 

From  strained  metaphors,  and  fiction  free : — 


"Here  rests,  from  evVy  worldly  care,  the  wife, 
"Whom  bounteous  Heav'n  supremely  blest  in  life  ;         1020 
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"Two  faithful  husbandi  crown*d  her  happy  lot, 
"  Aod  both,  in  death,  now  slumber  near  this  spot ; 

14 

"  The  first  in  youth  and  tenderness  surpast, 

"In  wisdom  and  benevolence  the  last ; 

"Her  choice  divided,  when  they  both  were  gone,  l<hU» 

"She  lookd  on  BOTH,  and  valud  them  as  ONE!" 


NOTE  S. 


Note  1. 
The  far  rite  nook  ihai'$  overgrown  with  $edge. 

Beneath  a  willow,  long  forsook. 

The  HtheT  teelu  hU  coatom'd  nook ; 

And  bantin|(  through  the  crackling  iiedKe 

That  crowDJi  the  corrent'i  caveiu'd  cdf^. 

He  startler,  from  the  bordering  wood, 

The  bathful  wUd-dnck'i  eariy  brood.     Warton. 

XOTB  2. 
Sor  hlue-topt  Wreken,  mingling  with  th^  thy. 

The  Wreken  hill,  in  Shropshire,  \%  about  fifteen  milca  diitaot  fro« 
dbe  9ceiie  of  this  Poem,  and  forms  a  roost  beautiful  object.  Near  the 
footofthisTenerable  hill  stood  the  ancient  Uriconium  of  AHTOmiius; 
•r,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Viroconium,  the  metropolis  of  the  Cor- 
RATH.  The  Saxons  called  it  21£ltCfcf  tt^f f  A#tf t»  whence  the 
Wreken  is  supposed  to  have  deriTcd  its  name.  It  was  known  to  the 
Bowans,  and  is  said  to  have  been  three  miles  in  circnmferenoe.  At 
the  present  day,  this  renowned  city  of  antiquity  is  nothing  more  than 
tsanU  village,  which  theycall  Wroxbtir.     Vide  Camdir's  Brk. 

Note  3. 

The  rising  spot  where  Cheswarden  commandi. 

Cheiwarden,  or  Chdwardine,  a  small  Tillage  about  two  mllet  distant, 
where  there  formerly  was  a  castle,  the  remains  of  which  are  stiU  Hrf- 
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ble.    This  place  appears  to  have  been  of  some  note;  and,  according  to 
Camden,  was  given  by  King  Henry  II.  to  John  L'  Estrange. 

Note  4. 
In  murmurs,  jangling  on  th'  etherial  tide.     / 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Shaksp.    Htu^l.  Ad  4. 

Note  6. 
The  far-extending  Woods  of  mingled  dies, 

A  vast  range  of  Woods  that  extend  nearly  seven  miles,  chiefly  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  whose  sent  is  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  at  Ecdeshall  Castle,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  built  or  repaired  by  Walter  de  Langton,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in 
the  time  of  the  first  'Edward,  but  about  which  there  has  been  some  dis* 
pute,  as  well  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name. 

In  Pegge's  ^'History  and  Antiquities  of  Ecclesbal  Manor  and 
Castle",  we  find  that  ''This  place  was  so  called  from  the  Ecelesimy  or' 
CAurc^  *  which  was,  probably,  for  that  reason,  built  very  early.  It 
appears  from  Domesday  Book  that  there  was  a  church  here  then, 
but,  as  I  conceive,  it  had  been  built  long  before.  In  Domesday  Book 
it  is  written  Ecleshale;  in  an  instrument  of  the  year  1151,t  Eccles- 
hala  ;  and  in  another  A.  D.  1255 1  Eccleshale;  insomuch  that  it  is 
an  a  fiincy  to  deduce  this  name,  as  some  have  done,  from  an  eagUy 
quasi  Eglbshal  ;  for  if  it  ever  be  found  written  with  a  ^r,  it  is  owing 
to  the  French  language,  which  once  so  universally  prevailed  here ;  just 
as  the  Welch  at  this  day  use  from  thence  the  word  eghcys  for  a  church, 
instead  ofeelwys, 

*  We  hare  many  places  in  England  that  take  their  name*  from  ttte  charcfaie»» 
and  hare  either  Mrk  or  eccles  in  the  oompo«ition  of  their  names ;  many  Ukewiae 
of  the  same  soimd  and  etymolofy  with  that  here  in  qnetfCioo. 

See  SpiLM4fi's  VUlmrt, 

fDvQD.  Mmmst.  111.  |».  %31.    ithM.  p.  »l  and  11.  p.  tS9. 


NOTE8.  ei 


"^  It  U  said  by  Dr.  Willi*,  that  Walter  de  Ungton*,  Bishop  of 
Coventry,  whowaa  consecrated  A.  D.  1806,  and  died  1SS1»  hmilt  the 
Castle^;  this  could  not  be  the  orifpnal  or  dnt  bnilding  of  it,  but  onl> 
are-balMiaf  or  new  erection.  Bishop  Oib«Ni,  in  CanHlea,  obaerves 
it  nHght  only  be  repmred  at  this  time,  and  so  the  Leiceatetihire  Antl- 
^■nry,  Mr.  Barton,  expresMs  lt|;  but  the  tmth  is,  that  it  ivm  now 
rt-kmUt,  for  the  words  of  Thoans  de  Chesterfield  are  very  dedslTe. 
Speaking  of  Walter  de  Lanfton,  he  says,  ^'Castnim  de  Rcdeshale  et 
'maneriam  (the  Manor- House)  de  Heywode  frtirtmt  et  de  asr« 
^re-mdijkmi.  X*"  And  WhiUocke  names  the  very  Year  when  thU  build- 
ing of  Walter  de  Langton  was  erected,  vii.  A.  D.  ISIO. 

^ In  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  the  Castle  was  held  for  the  King, 
and  besieged  by  the  Parliament,  who  battered,  demolished,  and  took 
it,  before  the  year  1646. 

**Tlw  Purchasers,  or  some  of  the  first  prelates  after  the  restoration, 
to  have  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  Castle,  the  proper 
oes  for  a  farmer  &e. . . .  Bishop  Lloyd,  it  is  thought,  was  the 
perMio,  who,  about  the  year  1605,  built  the  brick  part,  or  South  front, 
aanezing  it  to  the  former  buildings.  He  was  the  firat  Bishop  that  re- 
sided here  after  the  restoration;  but  since  his  time  it  haa  been  the 
place  of  residence  for  the  Bishops  of  this  large  diocese." 


Note  6. 
At  length  they  gain  the  distant  heath  of  Blore. 

Blore  Heath,  where  a  stone,  set  up  in  memory  of  James,  Lord 
Aadley,  deserves  our  notice.  He  was  slain  in  that  place,  fighting 
agiiMt  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  the  Quarrel  of  Henry  VI,  in  which 
batfle  no  less  than  MOO  were  slain  upon  the  spot.    Camd. 

For  tie  Inscription,  and  a  more  particular  account  of  this  Battle,  see 
Notes  to  ZoiNLiNDA;  a  Poetical  Romance  of  the  15th.  Century,  by 
the  Anthor  of  this  Poem. 


QUamm  ia  CaiBden,  calk  liiaii  LoBfton. 
^WiLLtt,  I.  p.  M7. 

I  BcBTOM't  AntifuUUs  <|C  LeieestersMrt, 
iWaAftTOJi,  AugL  Smcr.  W^L  1.  f,  WU 
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Note  7. 
No  storms  create  anticipated  woes, 

Thif  passage  is  in  allusion  to  the  merchant's  alarms  in  stonns  at  sea; 
though,  perhaps,  the  tiller  of  the  ground  is  not  ifvithout  his  fears,  also ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  proverbial,  that  the  farmer  is  seldom  contented  with 
the  weather,  which  Providence  pleases  to  send  him. 

Note  8. 
Yes  more  than  fortunate  a  life  like  this! 

O  furtunatos  nimiom,  saa  si  bona  norint 
Agricolas!     Virg. 

Note  9. 
Thro*  tow' ring  mountains  pours  his  sacred  tide. 

The  Hindoos  regard  the  Ganges  as  a  kind  of  Deity,  and  hold  its  wa- 
ters in  high  veneration.  It  is  visited  annually  by  a  prodigious  number 
of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  happy  are  those  accounted 
who  have  the  lot  to  perish  in  its  streams.    Walker. 

Note  10. 
The  droll  companion  patriot  and  friend, 

Richard  Whitworth,  Esq.  of  Batchacre  Park.  Since  this  part  of  the 
Poem  was  written,  this  worthy,  but  eccentric,  character,  has  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  He  once  represented  the  borough  of  Stafford,  in 
Parliament,  was  no  less  remarkable  for  hi^  active  benevolence,  than 
for  his  singularity.  His  Estates  fell  afterwards  into  the  Possession 
of  Earl  Whitworth,  Baron  Adbaston,  &c. 

Note  11. 
Thus  in  the  Stone,  which,  near  some  humid  wall. 
Gntta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  saepe  cadendo. 
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Note  12. 

How  oft  OM  I  to  school  have  crept  my  my. 
The  whining  tchool-boy  with  his  tntcbel. 


And  ahimng  rooming  face,  creeping  like  fnail 

to  school.    Srakip.  Ai  jfon  Hkt  ii.  Act  11. 


Note  13. 

Long  turnd  to  duMt  the  aged  Wakeley  lie$. 

There  is  a  rcnmrlud>Ic  Inscription  in  the  church  at  Shiffhal,  setting 

ftrth    that    WOL    Wakeley   was   haptiied  at  Idsall,   alias  Shiffnal, 

Maj  I,   1S91,  and  buried  at  Adbaston,  Nov.   28,  1714;  hb  age  was 

1S4,  and  upwards.    He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Eight  Kings  and  Queens; 

m.     Eliznbeth,  James  I.  Charles  I  and  11.    James  II.    M  illiam  and 

Mary;  Anne,  and  George  I.      Nightingale's  Skr9pMkire, 

There  is  also  an  Inscription  in  the  church  at  Adbaston  of  which  the 

fsUowing  is  a  transcript ; 

Near  this  place 

lieth  the  body  of 

Will.     Wakblby, 

late  of  the  Outlands,  in  this  parish, 

who  died  Nov.  28,  1714, 
Aged  125. 

Note  1 1. 
Tkijirtt  in  youth  and  tender neu  turpagt. 

The  first  in  loAlness  of  thought  surpast, 
Tha  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 

Dryd.  M  MUtpn, 
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A     T  A  L  E.* 


I'd  ratker  take  ia  fUck  tke  tsway  k«»i 
Of  koneliett  maid  tkat  dock  o'kollda^ 
Her  wm^bmnd  UtAM  witk  wonted  ribkoa  Mad« 
Fiiriy  asd  freely  won,  tkaa  btifkleiC  da»B 
Tkat  e'er  in  aCately  kower  or  regal  kaB, 
la  graeefol  keavCy  ■kone.  Baillib. 


Where  yonder  majestic,  8uperbly-rais*d  hall 

Looks  afar  o'er  the  fair  lake  below, 
Where  the  lapwing  still  keeps  its  monotonous  call 

Oer  the  heath  where  the  fiirxe  bushes  grow. 
Poor  Mary  ofl  wander'd,  unriielter*d  her  head. 

And  the  fairest  of  tresses  there  carelessly  flow*d. 
From  morning  to  eve  she  the  heath-fire  fed. 
To  gain  a  small  pittance  that  serv'd  her  for  bread, 

Wliich  was  all  her  hard  fortune  bestow*d. 

*  FWaied  om  Ike  Portaaeo  9t  a  oortain  Penoai^  vt  tke  Boble  Hovae  of  Cbcil. 
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Yet  her  eyes,  like  the  heavens  when  clear  and  serene,        10 

Were  beautiful,  bright,  and  as  blue ; 
Her  lips  were  as  soft  as  her  innocent  mien, 

And  her  cheek  was  the  roses  fair  hue. 
And  gracefully  form'd  was  her  delicate  frame. 

That  seem'd  the  rude  garments  she  wore  to  despise ;       1 5 
Day  pass'd  after  day,  and  each  day  was  the  same. 
Still  poverty  pressed  her  to  feed  the  bright  flame. 

That  shone  brighter  still  in  her  eyes. 


Now  over  her  hapless  and  innocent  head 

Twenty  summers,  revolving,  had  pass VI,  20 

Ev'ry  joy,  ev'ry  blessing  for  ever  seem'd  fled. 

And  nothing  but  grief  was  to  last. 
Yet  once  she  had  friends  that  were  cheer'd  with  content. 

And  her  father,  belov'd,  was  both  wealthy  and  brave. 
But  the  darts  of  misfortune  and  fate,  at  once  bent,  26 

Together  his  bosom,  paternal,  they  rent, 

And  he  long  had  now  slept  in  the  grave. 
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Her  mother,  whose  sun  was  now  seeking^  the  west. 

Thro*  alternate  bright  beamings  and  storm, 
Hop*d  for  nought  but  a  spot  where  her  sorrows  might  rest. 

And  at  last  to  lay  down  her  worn  form. 
And  this  was  the  only  true  friend  on  the  earth. 

In  woe  and  despondence,  poor  Mary  had  left. 
Save  a  dog,  whose  fidelity,  vigilance,  worth. 
Might  vie  e*en  with  man  of  far  nobler  birth,  36 

Unless  a  chance  bone  might  be  theft. 


And  still  as  the  woodman  at  evening  appeared. 

Pacing  homeward  his  wearisome  way, 
He  would  bark  as  he  pass*d,  but  his  bark  rather  cheer*d. 

Than  gave  ought  of  dread  or  dismay.  4(1 

Yet  the  passenger  ne^er  was  he  known  to  offend. 

While  he  kept  on  the  path-way*s  meandering  track. 
Bat  if,  from  the  road,  he  his  footstep  should  bend. 
In  search  of  his  ffock,  or  refreshment,  or  friend. 

Displeasure  soon  ruffled  his  back.  45 
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For  tho',  unprovok'dy  lie  was  placid  and  free. 

And  seldom  was  harm  his  intent. 
Yet  where  he  the  al^fhtest  intrusion  could  see. 

He  was  fierce  as  the  fieice  to  resent. 
But  sopn  as  his  mistress  with  calmness  would  chide,  dO 

And  never  was  anger  the  rule  of  her  sway, 

\ 

He,  crouching,  would  turn  and  lie  down  hy  her  side. 
For  obedience  and  courage  alike  were  his  pride, 
And  what  more  for  a  dog  can  we  say ! 


Yet  once  o*er  the  heath  an  alarum  he  spread,  55 

Full  of  terror,  of  danger,  and  death. 
The  hunters,  at  mom,  by  the  path- way  were  led. 

With  their  horses  all  panting  for  breath. 
When  rushing,  at  once,  at  a  higk-metUed  steed. 

That  bore  a  brave  youth  of  illustrious  birth,  60 

The  courser  took  fright  as  he  gallop*d'fuil  speed. 
But  the  skill  of  the  rider  was  vaia  as  a  reed, 

For  he  fell,  deeply-wounded,  to  earth. 
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Ah !  wliere  tbco  was  BIakt  this  perikms  hoar 

The  ludLkfls  offender  to  chide?  65 

Gone  over  Ike  hcsth  to  the  spring  bj  the  bow*r 

That  stands  on  the  fidlow*s  lone  side. 
Retnm'd,  tho'  too  late  the  mischaiwy  to  pveveat. 

Yet  ha  lenderest  care  and  protection  she  gave» 
All  her  poor  hamhle  cottage  afforded  she  lent,  70 

What  in  deed  might  be  wanting,  her  wiD  fully  meant. 

For  no  thought  had  she  now  but  to  save. 


The  shadows  of  night,  o*er  the  lowly,  thatch*d  roof. 

Scarcely  thrice  had  now  movmtully  fled, 
When  the  terrors  of  danger  and  death  stood  aloof,  76 

And  the  stranger  rais*d,  gratefnl,  his  head : 
"Accept,  gentle  lair  one  !**  the  stranger  began. 

As  he  fix*d  on  poor  Maky  his  dark,  piercing  eye, 
"All  the  thanks  that  e*«r  gbw'd  in  the  bosom  of  man**— 
But  here  pans'd  his  aoeents,  for  tears  swifUy  ran,  80 

And  his  breast  deeply  heav*d  with  a  sigh. 
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In  search  of  their  lord,  on  the  brow  of  the  heath. 

Next  morning  his  vassals  were  seen, 
Down  the  path-way  they  bore  to  the  cottage  beneath. 

And  loudly  halloo*d  from  the  green.  85 

How  joyful  the  tidings  when  soon,  at  the  door, 

''Cease  your  feafrs,  your  anxieties!*'  Mary  replied, 
''For  tho*,  near  the  path-way,  three  mornings  before, 
"Your  lord  met  misfortune  yet  danger  is  o*er;" — 

And  she  smiFd  them  a  welcome  beside.  90 


To  his  mansion  afar  he  was  gently  convey'd 

On  his  steed  which  the  vassals  had  found 
By  the  side  of  the  meer,  where  he  quietly  strayed. 

After  pacing  the  heath  all  around. 
On  leaving  the  cottage,  the  stranger  then  gave  9o 

To  Mary  a  purse  and  a  token  of  gold ; — 
"  May  heaven,*'  he  cried,  "keep  thee  long  from  the  grave, 
"To  watch  o'er  the  heath,  and  the  stranger  to  save, 

"And  thy  mother  decrepit  and  old. 
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'*  My  maniMNi  afar  o'er  tbc  beath  yonder  slaiidt»  100 

"All  sarroonded  witb  water  and  wood, 
'<  With  walks  and  wit|i  paiUire«»  and  well  cultiir*d  land*, 

*'  And  f<M'  oenturiea  there  it  baa  etood. 
*'  If  ever  that  way  thy  tir*d  footatepa  may  bead, 

"Thou  ahalt  meet  with  a  welcome  moat  kindly  and  true ; 
"  For  in  tme  thov  ihalt  ever  thro'  life  find  a  friend, 
'<My  shelter  FU  give,  my  assistance  FU  lend  ;**— 

Then,  wiring  his  hand,  sigh*d  "Adieu  I*' 


The  steep  they  had  passed,  and  the  copse  and  the  meer. 
As  Mart  still  watch*d  at  the  door,  1  lo 

But  her  bosom  now  throbb'd  with  deep  anguish  and  fear, 
And  sorrows  she  ne*er  knew  before. 

Obicor'd  from  her  sight,  £or  awhile  by  the  mill. 
Her  cares,  for  die  moment,  seem'd  vanishing,  too. 

But  she  gaz'd  on  the  road  with  anxiety  still,  llo 

Asd  now  they  ascended  the  day -coloured  hill. 

And  gradually  sank  feom  her  view. 
L 
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''Farewell,  dearest  youth!"  she  exclaim'd,  with  a  tear, 

"Take  with  thee  my  heart,  and  my  love!'' — 
Then  clasping  her  hands  with  devotion  sincere,  120 

Ask'd  a  boon  on  his  head  from  above. 
Tho'  Mary  no  more  now  the  heath-fire  fed. 

And  the  last  dying  embers  yet  scarcely  had  slept, 
Tho'  she  toil'd  now  no  more  for  a  pittance  for  bread. 
And  the  fears  of  distress  now  for  ever  seem*d  fled,  125 

Yet  she  sigh*d  and  repeatedly  wept.  < 


And  now  all  her  sorrows  and  cares  to  increase, 

Tho*  without  e'en  a  sigh  or  a  moan. 
Her  mother,  alas !  clos'd  her  eyelids  in  peace. 

And  was  laid  underneath  the  cold  stone.  130 

No  friend  had  she  left  in  her  anguish  to  share. 

But  she  stray'd  o'er  the  heath  with  disconsolate  heart. 
Yet  she  hop'd  that  the  stranger,  who  still  caus'd  her  care. 
To  her  cot,  on  some  future  bright  mom,  might  repair. 

That  to  him  she  her  grief  might  impart.  135 
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Now  Albbbt  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  youth,) 

Being  safe  to  his  maasion  convey  *d. 
Oft  prais'd  the  protection,  the  kindneiMi  and  truth. 

Of  the  innocent,  fair  cottage  maid. 
And  as  through  his  walks,  and  his  pastures  and  grounds. 

Which  once  were  his  joy,  hb  delight,  and  his  pride. 
He,  pensively  musing,  each  day  took  his  rounds. 
With  hook,  or  with  hind,  or  with  steed,  or  with  hounds. 

Thus  whisper*d  his  accents  and  sigh'd : — 


'*  Oh !  whither  are  now  the  lov*d  pleasures  all  fled  145 

"That  have  often  elated  my  breast , 
''When,  at  dawn,  I  have  cheerfully  sprung  from  my  bed, 

''And  spumed  the  dull  season  of  rest? 
"The  transient,  gay  follies,  deceit  of  the  town, 

"I  left  for  the  fields  which  my  forefathers  tilFd,  160 

"Where  1  hop*d  with  contentment  and  peace  to  lie  down, 
"Not  a  sigh  at  ray  heart,  on  my  brow,  not  a  frown ; 

"  But  at  once  all  my  wishes  fulfilled. 
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"Yet,  oh !  what  are  riches,  the  pride  of  the  great ! 

''Possessions,  dominion,  and  pow*r?  155 

''What's  ti»e  Inonaith  himself  but  the  victim  of  fate, 

"And  his  sway-r— but  llie  shade  of  an  hour ! 
"If  mansions,  and  huids^  and  rich  gamers  in  store, 

"With  hinds  and  with  vassals  attending  my  call, 
"  If  coffers  of  gold,  where  each  day's  adding  more,  160 

"  Are  Meflsings,  for  which  some  their  God  will  adore, 

"I  have  these ; — and  yet  what  are  they  all? 


"No  more  are  my  flocks  and  my  pastures  surveyed, 

"No  more  they  give  pleasure  to  me, 
"  Contentment  is  fled,  for  I  sigh  for  a  maid,  165 

"And  that  maid  is  of  humblest  degree. 
"  It  is  not  her  eye  that's  so  piercing  and  blue, 

"Nor  the  tresses  that  wave  o'^  her  shoulders  so  iair, 
"  It  is  not  her  chedL  of  llie  morning's  bright  hue, 
"That  creates  in  my  bosom  a  passion  so  true,  170 

"  But  her  kindness,  protection,  and  care. 
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''Yet  shall  Albert,  who  boasts  an  illustnous  race, 

'*Tlie  source  of  his  wealth  and  his  pride, 
"  On  his  luune  briag  for  erer  calumnioas  disfnrace, 

"  For  the  charms  of  a  poor  cottage  bride  ?  175 

"  For  I  koow  well  the  taunts  and  the  spurns  of  the  great, 

"  Yet  I  know  where  b  peace,  and  who  truly  aie  wise, 
"  I  know  aU  dK  frowns  that  will  on  me  await, 
**  I  know  what  are  all  the  pitNid  follies  of  stale, 

*<  But  its  follies  awl  frowns  I  despise.  180 


"From  cities  and  all  their  vain  pleasures  Tve  ied, 

"  Where  love  and  caprice  are  the  same, 
"Where  virtue  aad  honour  now  sleep  with  the  dead, 

"And  friendship's,  indeed,  but  a  name! 
'*0  give  me  the  maid,  tho'  of  lowliest  biith,  185 

"  FroBi  caprice  aad  from  vanity  free, 
"With  beauty  and  grace  to  adorn  her  pure  wocth, 
"Hfj  all  ^at  is  lovely  in  heav^  or  on  earth, 

"Fd  prefer  her,  O  Fashion  !  to  thee. 
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'*  For  what  is  your  wealth  or  your  pride,  at  the  best,       190 

''Your  grandeur,  your  titles,  your  fame? 
''Your  wealth  is  a  shadow,  your  grandeur  a  jest, 

"  And  your  titles  are  oft  but  a  shame ! 
"And  when  you  reflect  on  your  life  that  is  past, 
.    "Less  with  age,  than  with  folly  and  riot  decay 'd,        105 
"At  the  summons  of  death,  when  you  stand  all  aghast, 
"What  better  is  all  your  vain  pride  at  the  last, 

"Than  the  lowly,  and  poor  cottage  maid  ? 


"Then  away  with  the  taunts  and  the  spurns  of  the  great, 

"Their  patchings,  their  paintings  so  fine,  200 

"  rU  for  ever  renounce  all  the  follies  of  state, 

"  Tho'  the  world  thinks  them  even  divine. 
"Til  raise  the  lov'd  maid,  whose  protection  and  care 

"  Dispeird,  on  the  heath,  all  the  terrors  of  death, 
"  From  the  poor,  lowly  cottage,  my  riches  to  share,         206 
"  For  her  safety  through  life,  I  will  send  up  a  pray'r, 

"Till  the  last  fainting  hour  of  my  breath/' 
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Thus  miw*d  t&e  wiie  Albbbt,  and  thus  he  re8olf*d. 

As  Uiere  dix^p*d  from  hb  cheek  a  fond  tear, 
And  ere  seven  days  o*er  his  maosion  revolv*d,  210 

He  repaired  to  the  heath  and  the  meer. 
Tkit  summit  he  gain'd  of  the  clay-€olour*d  hill, 

With  his  cream-spotted  coursers  and  silrer-wrought  car. 
And  while  all  around  was  delightfully  still. 
Save  the  fieunt,  distant  beat  of  the  neighbouring  mill,       216 
He  beheld  the  lov*d  maid  from  afar. 


On  the  heath,  near  the  spot  where,  in  danger,  he  fell. 

Dejected,  poor  Mary  then  stray *d. 
And  still  as  she  whisper  d  '*  For  ever  farewell !  ** 

The  clay-colour*d  hill  she  surveyed.  220 

But  oh !  when  she  saw  the  brave  youth  from  afar, — 

With  hopes  and  with  fears,  all  expectant,  opprest. 
She  gaz*d  on  the  coursers,  and  silver-wrought  car. 

Which  brilliantly  shone  as  some  bright  morning  star. 
And  a  thousand  alarms  filfd  her  breast.  225 
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Still  Albert  advanced,  and  the  mill  he  had  passed. 

And  the  copse  and  the  brink  of  the  meer, 
To'ards  the  cottage  a  look  he  now  stedfastly  cast. 

As,  winding  the  steep,  he  drew  near. 
A  lovely  confusion  spread  over  her  charms,  S30 

Tho*  Mary  yet  knew  not  that  hour  she  was  blest. 
But  what  can  express  all  her  blushing  alarms. 
When  she  found  herself  clasp'd  in  lov*d  Albert*s  fond  arms! 

Who  thus  his  preserver  addrest : — 


**  Nay  bend  not  thine  eyes,  dearest  maid !  to  the  earth,  236 

"Nor  turn  from  the  stranger  away, 
"  I  come  to  reward  thy  protection  and  worth, 

''When  late  here  in  danger  I  lay. 
"O  say  wilt  thou  leave  this  retired  humble  spot, 

''  For  the  mansion  capacious,  and  grounds,  that  are  mine, 
''And,  bidding  for  ever  adieu  to  the  cot, 
"Come  and  share  with  the  stranger  his  happier  lot? — 

"His  wealth  and  his  heart  shall  be  thine. 
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vitk  thy  Bother  deoepit  and  oM, 
<' Her  frame  fipom  tht  stom  I  will  Mfc,  M6 

''111  wtnde  her  from  hent,  wad  FU  ihieM  her  fion  cM. 
''Till  At  gently  mak»  dowa  to  the  grave. 

"Ocone  thai»  nor  leave,  deaieat  MabtI  behiad 
"£*ea  thy  dog,  tho'  he  oooe  was  hot  charlidi  to  aie, 
A  iheher  and  home  I  for  him,  too,  will  find,  i60 

He  shay  know,  as  is  mistress,  a  master  as  kind, 
"For  he  still  has  been  fidthfal  to  thee.*' 


« 


4( 


"O  cease  yoar  enlieataes,"  poor  Mast  leplied, 

"  My  mother,  alas!  is  no  mote, 
"On  the  mom  that  yon  left  our  lone  cottage  she  died,    i66 

"And  my  dog  he  has  stray'd  from  my  door." — 
"Poor  desolate  maid  I  is  thy  mother  then  dead  ? 

"Not  a  friend,  in  this  dreary  abode,  hast  thon  left? 

And  is  thy  poor  dog.  Mart,  from  thee,  too,  led? 

Oh!  how  eonid  he  stray  from  thy  kindliest  shed,  MO 

"When  of  friends  and  of  comfort  bereft! 


« 


ti 
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"  By  yon  orb  that  now  rolls  his  swift  chariot  on  high, 

"  By  those  heavens  so  bright  and  so  fair» 
''To  my  mansion  afar  thou  shalt  instantly  fly, 

"  And  there  banish  all  sorrow  and  care !  S65 

''Tho'  the  follies  of  splendour  and  wealth  I  despise, 

''Thy  contentment,  thy  joys,  shall  be  ever  my  pride, 
"  We'll  live  as  becomes  both  the  good  and  the  wise, 
"Till  at  last  we  may  reach  a  bright  seat  in  the  skies, 

"  And  this  day  I  will  make  thee  my  bride."  27i) 


Then  Albert  he  led  the  lov'd  maid  to  the  car. 

Who,  silently,  blush'd  her  consent. 
And  safely  they  gain'd  the  rich  mansion  afar. 

As  down  the  bright  sun  gently  went. 
Long  happy  they  liv'd,  and  her  fortunate  lot  276 

Poor  Mart  still  grac'd  by  a  conduct  so  wise. 
That  Albert,  with  tears,  oflten  thought  on  the  spot. 
Where  he  fell  on  the  heath,  and  the  lowly,  thatch*d  pot. 

As  a  blessing  sent  down  from  the  skies. 
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How  biMt  th«  Mlitary'f  lot, 
Wbo  all  fargettiiif ,  all  fatfoc, 

Witkin  hifl  hwnblc  oeU ; 
TW  csTOTn  wild  with  faagting  rooia, 
Sha  o'er  hia  oewly-gatlMr'd  frvitt, 

hii  crTMml  wvO.  BvBiift. 


Thb  woody  beigfaU  that  shade  thy  calm  retreats, 

Tkj  grottoes  wild,  rude  glens,  and  moss-grown  seats; 

Thy  diffii  all  hoary  from  the  flight  of  time. 

Frowning  with  tow'ring  majesty  sublime, 

Hawkstomb!  invite  my  song; — O  thoo,  sweet  Maid!       6 

Whose  lair,  ethereal  form  frequents  the  shade. 

Oh!  come,  bright  Spirit!  with  thy  pow^r  divine, 

lastract  my  verse^  aad  aid  the  falt'ring  line. 
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And  thou^  victorious  Hill!  thy  prince's  pride! 
Thy  country's  glory,  and  the  soldier's  guide !  10 

Who,  spuming  danger,  on  the  foreign  plain. 
Made  ev'ry  daring  opposition  vain. 
Accept  this  humble,  tributary  lay. 
That  fain  thy  native  vallies  would  pourtray ; 
With  awful  step  I  now  presume  to  roam  15 

Thro'  the  vast  wilds  of  thy  romantic  home : 
Fair  Truth  shall  soar  on  simplest  Fiction's  wings. 
While  to  thy  list'ning  ear,  the  Muse^  enraptur'd  sings. 


One  mom,  at  that  calm  season  of  the  year. 
When  woods  and  wilds,  in  fsuiing  tints,  appear,  20 

Retuming  home,  from  foreign  climes  afar. 
Where  long  had  rag'd  the  mthiess  sword  of  war, 
A  Stranger  gain'd  the  aged  Hermit's  cell. 
Who,  far  retir'd,  beneath  these  shades  did  dwell. 
Tho'  years  of  toil  where  mark'd  upon  his  mien,  26 

The  brilliant  noon  of  vig'rous  youth  was  seen ; 
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Dark  was  the  colour  of  his  searching  eye. 

His  tarnished  vest  retained  its  martial  dye : 

With  anxioiis  cares  the  Stranger  seem*d  opprest. 

As  thus  the  Sage  he  rev*rently  addrest ; —  30 


'  Say,  venerable  sire !  if  I  intrude 

*  On  holy  time,  or  peaceful  solitude ; 
'If  that  thy  matin  meditation's  done, 

'While  brightly  shines  the  genial  morning  sun, 

'With  thee  Fd  fain  these  awful  paths  pursue,  36 

*  And  gain  a  lesson  of  instruction  too. 


To  whom  the  ancient,  solitary  guide, 
b  pleasing  accents,  plaintively  replied ; — 


'Stranger!  whoe'er  thou  art,  whate*er  thy  name, 
'Thy  lowly  birth,  thy  affluence,  or  fame,  40 

'Accept  this  fervent  welcome  to  my  cell, 

'Where  now,  sequestered  from  the  world,  I  dwell. 

N 
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*  And,  know  brave  youth !  that  thou  dost  not  intrude 
'^On  holy  time,  or  peaceful  solitude, 

'  For  now  my  matin  meditation's  done, —  45 

*  And  though  my  race  of  life  is  nearly  run, 

'  Once  more  FU  tread  these  awful  paths  that  show 
'The  work  of  Heav'n*s  omnipotence  below.* 


The  Hermit  said ;  and,  with  an  earnest  look. 
The  warlike  Stranger's  proffered  arm  he  took ;  50 

Then  bent  his  steps  to  where  the  OROTTO  rock, 
(That  mighty  product  of  some  earthly  shock ! ) 
Frowns  o'er  its  base,  in  grey,  majestic  pride. 
Like  Pisa's  tow'r  that  stands  on  Amo's  side. 
By  slow  degprees  the  winding  steep  they  climb,  55 

For  e'en  to  youth  it  is  a  work  of  time ; 
Yet  still,  complacently,  the  Hermit  smil'd. 
And  all  the  labour  of  the  way  beguil'd. 
Oft  times  they  rested  underneath  the  trees. 
Where  firiendly  art  to  weary  toil  gave  ease,  60 
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1 
Aad  oh  they  tsni*d  to  tmiw  the  ovlp  hekm, 

kad  mark  each  leM*Buig  object  faiater  grow. 

Scarcely  the  task  to  ▼ig'roai  youth  wem*!!  lew 

Than  to  weak  age  that  totter*d  with  dialrpM, 

For  ere  the  utmost  height  they  gaia^d  the  am  M 

Oer  this  fair  ball  a  thousand  miles  had  run. 


Formed  in  the  cliff,  aa  ahry,  cool  retreat 
Here  all  invited  to  its  lofty  seat. 
Whose  poleiil  limbs,  disdaining  toil  or  pain. 
The  wood-capt  summit  eould,  at  length,  attain.  70 

Soon  as  the  Hermst's  sinking  foot  essay'd 
The  last  kind  slap  assisting  art  had  made, 
'Tis  done,  tis  done! '  eaultingty,  he  criad, — 
Bat  ah !  vain  proof  of  age*8  strength  and  pride ! 
His  fattlt*fmg  iisot  now  caughl  aa  eBTioua  shoot,  76 

That,  upward,  straggled  from  iis  roek-bound  root, 
Asd  headlong  down,  some  hundred  fathom  deep, 
HmI  he  been  hutted  hmm  off  the  diny  steq» ; — 
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But  round  his  frame  his  arms  the  Stranger  threw, 

And,  with  a  well-poised  force,  as  balance  true,  80 

Snatch'd  him,  at  once,  from  off  the  giddy  brow. 

Where  yawned  the  terrors  of  the  gulph  below ; 

And  as  .£neas,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

The  old  Anchises  on  his  shoulders  bore 

Far  from  the  flames  that  hasten'd  to  destroy  86 

The  splendid  glories  of  imperial  Troy ; 

So  in  his  arms  the  Stranger  bore  the  Sage 

From  all  the  pangs  that  must  have  rack'd  his  age ; 

Nor  paus'd  the  task  his  pious  aim  began. 

Till,  safe  from  danger,  he  the  good  old  man,  90 

With  agile  speed,  that  made  the  toil  complete. 

Had  firmly  plac'd  upon  the  rock-hewn  seat. 


At  length  the  Sage,  regaining  strength  from  rest. 
The  firiendly  Stranger  gratefully  addrest ; — 


*  For  this  thy  kindly  aid,  thy  guardian  care,  96 

•  To  Heaven,  brave  youth !  shall  rise  my  daily  pray'r ; 
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'  For  three  score  yean  Tve  borne  the  wintry  storm, 

'And  wasting  sorrow  has  assaird  my  form. 

'  Tve  seen  the  time  it  would  have  been  delight 

'To  climb  the  summit  of  this  hoary  height ;  100 

'Now  thro'  my  limbs  the  pains  of  age  are  spread, 

'And  long  has  ev'ry  comfort,  too,  been  fled. 

'No  friend  have  I  to  cheer  my  lonely  way 

'Thro*  the  drear  course  of  life's  departing  day. 

'  But  since  the  dangers  of  the  steep  are  o*er,  106 

'  Let*8  banish  fear,  and  speak  of  gprief  no  more, 

'  Our  purpos'd  task  well  cheerfully  pursue, 

'Nor  lose  the  beauties  that  invite  our  view.* 


As  thos  the  Sage  his  woes  began  to  tell. 
With  steadfiut  gase,  the  Stranger  seem'd  to  dwell  110 

Ob  ev*ry  feature  of  his  pallid  face ; 
And  now  he  found,  or  thought  he  found  a  trace 
Of  some  remember'd  glance,  in  days  gone  by, 
Sbot  fttMD  the  ruin  of  his  aged  eye. 
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Yet  still  the  furrows  in  his  wasted  cheek  115 

The  fading  thread  of  other  times  would  break. 
Till  e'en  the  shades  of  dark  oblivion  ran 
O'er  the  sad  relic  of  the  former  man. 


While,  faint  and  dim,  the  feeble  gleamings  shone 
Of  young  remembrance,  thus  the  Sage  went  on : —         120 


'Let  those  who  seek  the  neatly-form*d  parterre, 
'Who  measured  walks,  and  bordered  slopes  prefer, 
'Who  prize  the  buddings  on  the  southern  wall, 
'And  nicely  judge  where  genial  sun-beams  fall, 
'Fly  hence,  afar,  to  some  gay  suburb  spat,  125 

'The  tiny  mansion,  or  the  merchant's  cot ; 
'Here  all  is  wild,  magnificently  grand, 
'The  bold  production  of  a  mighty  hand ! 


'But  move  we  on,  and  with  a  steadfast  pace, 
'The  magic  wonders  of  the  grot  we'll  trace ;  130 
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*There  curiouB  art  luch  lasting  fame  has  won, 

Tkat  nature  bla:»h*d,  and  cried — "My  reign  b  done!" 


The  time-worn  key,  depending  from  hia  side. 
To  the  rude  portal  now  the  Sage  applied. 
With  hollow  sound  the  portal  wide  was  flung,  135 

Tbe  rocks  around  reverberating  rung. 
Hie  startled  ravens  shrieking  o  er  their  head. 
Forth  from  their  shelf,  in  jarring  clamours,  fled. 
For  many  a  step,  they  passed  a  darksome  way. 
That  ne*er  had  known  the  genial  blaze  of  day ;  140 

Ckiird  were  their  veins — the  Stranger  &ult*ring  stood. 
While  death-like  horrors  ran  through  all  hb  blood. 
'Advance,  advance  !*  resounds  a  deep  command, — 
The  Hermit  tum*d,  and  gave  his  friendly  hand. 
By  solid  pillars,  fearfully,  they  pass'd,  140 

A  gentle  light  now,  softly,  gleam *d,  at  last ; 
Some  paces  laore  the  way  was  smooth  and  good. 
When,  lo!  within  a  grand  saloon  they  stood. 
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The  stranger  paus'd  with  motionless  surprise. 

Still  rising  wonders  met  his  dazzled  eyes.  150 

3 

Here,  by  the  hand  of  Beauty,  first  he  viewed 

A  sage  who  still  his  studious  task  pursu'd ; 

Bent  o*er  some  fav'ritc  book  from  day  to  day, 

He  ne*er  had  marked  how  ages  roU'd  away. 

There  curious  shells  that  deck'd  the  ocean's  bed  155 

With  deepest  crimson  or  more  lively  red. 

In  brilliant  rows,  their  beauteous  tints  display *d, 

And  deeper  blush'd  th*  intrusion  that  was  made. 

Which  way  soever  the  gazing  Stranger  tum*d. 

Some  crystal  sparkled,  or  some  coral  bum*d.  160 

As  brighter  still  the  glittering  mansion  grew, 

4 

Deep  in  the  grot  a  Druid  rose  to  view. 

Meek  was  the  gesture  of  the  ancient  sire, 

And  meek  the  foldings  of  his  rude  attire ; 

His  hands  were  laid  upon  his  aged  breast,  165 

While  humblv  thus  the  wanderers  he  addressed ; — 
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u 


Lst  VBOIS   lUAROVIID  TBS  TBmmiB  OW  UJIOt, 


u 


Who  court  tub  pomf  that  omAUPCVB  bbihoi; 


<«Tbo'  tFBUlfO   FROM  NBBDHAJi't  BOBLB   BACB, 


M> 


TU   BBRB  I   nX  MY   OWBLLIBO   PLACB; 


COVTBIITMBNT    BB  MT    HAPPY    LOT, 


''My  loy'o  abodb  this  pbacbful  grot. 


»» 


170 


The  list^nen  bow*d — Uien,  coward,  bent  their  way, 
For  siknt  awe  precluded  longer  stay. 
Again  the  cheerful  light  begins  to  fade. 
And  now  they  |MUM*d  the  rugged  colonnade ; 
Ciaunerian  darkness  closed  the  balls  of  sight. 
As  Nature  bids  when  in  the  depth  of  night. 
Stambling,  they  brushed  the  chili,  and  hoary  mould, 
HuU,  long  encrusted  from  the  damps  of  old. 
Hong  on  the  hollow*d  cave  on  ev'ry  side. 


hi  white  rob*d  mi^esty,  and  agiDd 


At  length,  with  lofty  voioe  tkat  loudly  spread 

0*er  all  the  grot  an  echo  long  and  dread, 
O 


176 


180 
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'I've  gained  the  western  door!'  the  Hermit  cried,  185 

And,  ere  he  ended,  flung  it,  rattling,  wide ; 
When,  from  the  gloom,  and  dark  abyss  of  night. 
Forth  on  their  vision  burst  the  dazzling  light. 


Between  the  rocks  a  rugged  track  they  wind, 
That,  still  descending,  leads  them  now  to  find  190 

A  rural  seat,  with  curious  moss  inlaid. 
Which  seem*d  a  welcome,  and  sequestered  shade.  * 
With  art  ingenious,  from  a  solid  oak. 
That  long  repell'd  the  hardy  woodman's  stroke, 
A  mighty  table,  in  the  centre  plac'd,  195 

With  grandeur  rude,  the  rustic  sopha  grac'd. 


'  Twere  well  to  rest  awhile,'  the  Hermit  said, 
'Beneath  the  roof  of  this  romantic  shed ; 
'A  toilsome  course,  my  friend,  there  yet  remains, 
'That  e  en  will  agitate  thy  youthful  veins.  200 

'Then  ere  we  further  may  proceed  to  trace 
*The  nigged  splendour  of  thb  awful  place. 
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KMnerfe  thk  simple  oove  above  our  lieads» 

'When  corioiui  art  ooUeeto  the  moMy  ihiedi. 

'King  Arthiir's  self,  with  his  redoubted  knights,  •  806 

'Mght  here  carouse,  and  number  their  exploits ; 

'For  many  a  time  this  round,  miyestic  board 

'Has  groan*d  beneath  the  ripe,  nectareous  hoard ; 

'And  many  a  time  fair  beauty's  form  has  press'd 

'This  rustic  couch  with  softest  verdure  dress*d ;  310 

'The  lover,  here,  with  amorous  dalliance  stay*d, 

'And  whisper*d  transports  to  the  list'ning  maid ; 

'The  list'ning  maid  his  ardent  passion  heard, 

'Whilst  all  her  heart  the  raptur'd  youth  pceferr'd. 


'Some  paces  hence,  a  summer-house  commands       tU 
'A  rich,  expanded  view  of  fertile  lands ; 
'The  distant  hills,  with  waving  floods  between, 
'And  verdant  meads,  diversify  the  scene. 
'A  spacious  bath  within  the  building  flows ; 
"The  firesco'd  wall  each  changing  season  shows ;  220 


'Here  youthful  Spring  its  cheerful  mom  displays) 

'There  Summer  baqkft  beireath  the  noontide  rays; 

<lkre  Autuma  oasts  his  mellow  fhiits  arouad, 

'And  Wintcr>  ^M«e>.  stalks,  ftoseU)  o*er  the  groand. 

'We'll  leave  it  now>  or  I  <Mmld  point,  and  tell  3% 

*Where  staiids  the  PRIORY  or  cifADEL. 

'To  more  impoltaMt  ttacks  Til  he  thy  guide, 

^We'U  brave  the  terrors  of  the  castle  side. 

'Then  down  the  ddl  proceed  we  on  our  way, 

'The  sun  mounts  %i^,  and  Time  rolls  on  the  day ! '         230 


By  lofty  oaks  die  winding  pathway  led. 
The  pendent  cliffs  frown'd,  dreadful,  o'er  their  head. 
At  ^v'ry  pace  lAtey  i^lHl  fo^md  wonders  new. 
And  now  the  valley  barst  upon  their  view ; — 
The  Stranger  pans*d — witti  dimly-sparkiing  eyes,  295 

The  watchful  Hermit  maik'd  the  yoirili's  sttrprtse  :— 


*Could  Tempe's  vale,  or  aagfat  that  poets  tell, 
'This  £ur,  extended  Paradise  excel? 
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'ThcMmlian  twtiBB  m^jtA  htrt,  delighleil,  roani, 

'Fofget  their  flacks,  aad  ^nd  aaotlwr  home.  S40 

'Now  tnra,  and  let  tliy  woad'ruif  vukm  gmie 

'Wliere  Nature  still  fresh  mtnclea  diapkiya. 

'Coald  aught  alone  but  that  Almight^f  hand 

'Which  fonn'd  the  sea,  and  fashioned  the  land, 

'Could  aught  alone  but  his  Almighty  sway  146 

'Command  those  rocks,  where  Terror  and  Dismay 

'Still,  daily,  sit,  in  majesty  sublime, 

'Frowning  defiance  to  the  shocks  of  Timet 


'If  Fancy  dwelto  within  thy  youthful  mind, 
'Some  storied  monument  thou  here  may*8t  find ;  260 

'Some  mighty  city*s  vast  remains  descry, 
'la  bold  disorder,  rudely  heaip*d  on  high : 
'The  great  Palmyra's  wretched  fistte  behold, 
'Or  hi  renowned  PersepoKs  of  old.* 


With  eyes  u^wais^d  th'  admiring  Stranger  stood,         •  S66 
Whilst  awe  and  wonder  chflTd  his  iMMt  Utud. 
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Bright  shone  the  sun,  and  gently  blew  the  gale. 
And  now  they  cross  the  fair,  enchanting  vale ; 
The  green-turf  j>ath  they  cheerfully  pursue. 
The  castle  rock  rose,  terrible,  to  view.  200 


'Behold  that  monument  of  ancient  pride, 
'That  wasting  storms  for  centuries  defied ! — ' 
*In  dust,  obscure,  its  fabled  honours  lie, 
'A  heap  of  ruins  yawning  to  the  sky. 
'There  grey-rob*d  Havoc  holds  his  solemn  sway,  205 

'Frightful  by  night,  and  horrible  by  day. 

s 
'Yet  still  we  trace  where  once  a  castle  stood, 

'And  many  a  vestige  now  o'ergrown  with  wood, 

'Juts  from  the  solid  rock,  on  ev*ry  side, 

'A  rude  memento  of  its  former  pride !  270 


'Tis  said,  and,  when  this  awful  scene  we  view, 
'We  seem  inclined  to  think  the  fable  true, 
'That  here  repos*d  a  giant  huge  and  fell, 
'And  hoary  hinds  around  the  vallies  tdl 
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*W  dinuJ  itories  that  their  fathen  told,  275 

m 

*ln  foamer  tunes,  when  they  were  giey  and  old, 

'Of  Taiquin  or  Tarquinus.    Tho'  we  smile, 

'And  pity  human  weakness  for  the  while, 

*Yet  let  me  say  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell 

"The  chilling  horrors  of  a  mighty  wbll  280 

'Which  there,  deep-hewn  within  the  solid  rock, 

'Strikes  on  the  senses  with  the  lightning's  shock. 

'Approach,  brave  youth !  for  at  the  rock's  firm  base 

'Its  ghastly  wonders  thou  may'st  safely  trace, 

'But  rouse  thy  fortitude,  and  swell  thy  breast,  286 

'I'll  venture  not,  but  linger  here  and  rest.' 


The  Hermit  ended,  and,  with  watchful  look, 
Forth  irom  hb  vest  a  fav'rite  volume  took. 
Then  sat  him  down  upon  the  bank's  g^reen  side. 
While  sweetest  converse  the  fair  page  supplied.  200 

Yet  oft  hb  mind  would  ramble  from  the  theme, 
And  thread  the  maze  of  some  bewilder'd  dream : — 
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'If  yet  my  long-lost  son  survives/  he  said, 
( 'And  oh,  ye  pow'n  I  fofhid  he  should  be  de«d  I ) 
'Like  this  brave  youth  his  manly  fcNrm  may  be,  1196 

'The  same  in  years,  and  graceful  symmetry. 
'Ah,  hope,  forbear  1  these  aged  eyes  no  more 
'Shall  see  the  wand'rer  on  his  native  shore ; 
'On  some  wide  plain,  perchance,  my  son  lies  low, 
'Nor  e'er  my  refiige,  nor  my  woes  shall  know.*  300 


The  traveird  youth  who  Nature's  works  ador'd, 
A  drear  and  subterraneous  pass  explor'd ; 
Nor  stood  he  less  with  marvel  and  with  awe. 
When  first  the  horrible  abyss  he  saw. 

Vast  was  the  substance  of  the  rock-hewn  wall,  305 

And  vast  the  height,  and  fathomless  withal. 
The  huge  dimensions  bore  so  great  a  span. 
It  seem'd  the  work  of  more  than  mortal  man. 
Tho'  massy  bars  secur'd  the  dreadful  brink. 
The  Stranger  felt  his  firmest  sinews  shrink.  310 
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# 
Upward,  aghast,  he  tuni'd  his  ghmng  eyes, 

A  dismal  light  shone,  downward,  from  the  skies: 

And  now  he  cast  their  aching  orbs  below. 

Where  light  still  gleam*d,  but  only  gleam'd  to  shew 

That  deeper  stiU,  and,  hid  from  human  sight,  316 

There  reign'd  the  glooms  of  Erebus  and  Night. 


Appaird  with  wonder,  and  with  dire  dismay. 

The  Stranger,  shudd*ring,  backward  found  his  way. 

The  dark-green  grass,  the  wood-surrounded  height, 

Pour*d  renovati<m  on  his  quiv*nng  sight.  320 

Watchful  and  mute,  the  meditating  Sage 

Now  closed  his  book,  and  left  th'  unfinish*d  page. 

With  musing  pace,  th'  astonished  youth  drew  nigh. 

The  Hermit,  anxious,  marked  his  speaking  eye. 

Bat  on  his  lip  sat  silence ; — from  a  look  325 

He  straight  the  tenour  of  his  feelings  took, — 

Nor  longer  paus*d,  but,  with  unwonted  speed, 

High  up  the  heavy  hill  his  steps  proceed. 
P 
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And  now,  embow*r*d  within  a  rocky  glen, 

r 
Fearful,  they  gkincfd  upon  a  lion's  den  ;  330 

Tho'  foreign  climes  may  boast  his  kingly  race. 

These  caves  alone  had  been  his  hiding  pliice ; 

These  woody  wilds,  this  rugged  mountain  way. 

First  gave  him  form,  and  brought. him  forth  to  day. 


Silent,  they  wind  the  shelving  side  along,  335 

Where  night-birds  croak  their  melancholy  song ; 
The  steep  they  climb'd — thej  pass'd  the  hanging  wood. 
And  now,  aloft,  upon  the  height  they  stood. 
Hideous  to  view,  and  terrible  to  tell. 

There  gap*d  the  summit  of  the  horrid  Well.  340 

Here  crumbling  gateways  stretched  their  portals  wide. 
There  pillars  rude  lay  prostrate  by  their  side ; 
Promiscuous  ruin  o'er  the  fragments  ran. 
When  thus  the  moralizing  Sage  began : — 


*  Stranger !  behold  how  earthly  glory  fidls !  346 

'  These  mouldering  crags,  these  solitary  walls. 
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*WlwTe  now  the  ntYea  holds  her  lonely  lemt, 

'Were  once  the  valiant  warrior's  retreat. 

'When  Norman  William  first  in  Britain  reign*d, 

'  These  nigged  heights  the  nohle  Audley  gaia'd ;  350 

'  And  these  grey  wails  that  now  in  ruins  lie, 

'Then  proudly  rear*d  their  mighty  front  oa  high. 

*Is  all  their  greatness  come  to  this,  at  last  I 

'  Is  all  their  pride  and  glittering  splendour  past  I 

'See  the  gay  pomp,  and  grandeur  of  the  world,  366 

'At  once  in  dark,  oonfus'd  oblivion  huri*d. 

'So  most  we  fade,  and  so,  at  last,  must  all, 

'And  thus  shall  kings,  and  tott'riag  empires  fall !' 


While  fix'd  attention  sat  upon  the  youth. 
Here  clos*d  the  Sage  his  mournful  tale  of  truth.  330 


Now  down  the  hill  another  track  they  find. 
And  now  they  leave  the  osatlc  rock  behind ; 
Again  they  cross  the  fair,  enchanting  vale. 
The  distant  sheep-htU  sounds  upon  the  gale ; 
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m 

Once  more  they  sought  the  rustic  couch  for  rest,  305 

And  thus  again  the  Stranger  is  addressed : — 


'  Tho'  endless  beauties  are  remaining  still, 
'Far  to  the  South  upon  th'  elysian  hill, 
'Well leave  the  lawn,  the  Gothic  pile,  the  flood, 
'  The  fam'd  Menagerie,  the  hanging  wood ; —  370 

*  To  wind  the  cliffs,  and  all  the  various  rounds 

*  Of  these  extended  and  capacious  grounds, 

'  Becomes  a  lengthened  task  of  time  and  toil, 

'Tho'  countless  wonders  may  attract  the  while. 

'  If  e'er  again  thy  feet  should  wander  near  375 

'  These  lonely  haunts,  and  at  my  cell  appear, 

'  Each  object  now  neglected  we'll  survey ; — 

'  But  I  am  old,  and  weary  with  the  way.' 


'  Accept  my  thanks,'  the  grateful  Stranger  said. 
As  low  to  earth  he  bent  his  youthful  head,  330 

'  My  cheerless  course  elsewhere  I  must  pursue' — 
Then  bade  at  once  the  rev'rend  Sage  adieu ! 
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*  Not  BO,  brave  youth  ! '  the  Hermit  quick  replied, 
<  To  other  beauties  still  ril  be  thy  guide. 
'The  suD  yet  holds  his  daily  march  on  high,  3B5 

'  And  brightly  gleams  aloug  the  southern  sky. 
'  Since  we  have  pass*d  the  grot,  and  castle  brow, 
'And  rise  again  above  the  gulph  below, 
'  Our  greatest  toil  is  o'er ; — ^for  what  remains, 
'Will  more  resemble  the  delightful  plains:  390 

'Tho'  tow*ring  still  above  th*  enchanting  vale, 
'The  labour's  fled  of  winding  hill  and  dale. 
'  And  yet,  before  the  terracr  walk  we  reach, 
*  Where  stately  grow  the  spreading  oak  and  beech, 
'  Once  more  the  way  thy  firmest  nerves  will  shake,       .    S06 
'And  cause  each  mortal  atomy  to  quake.* 


He  Slid  ;^then,  eastward,  up  a  narrow  steep. 
He  led  the  rugged  path.     Dreadful  and  deep. 
The  downward  valley  now  began  to  grow, 
And  lofty  beeches  hid  their  tops  below.  400 
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A  mouldering  ]rfank  the  diszy  dell  thrown  o*er. 

From  rock  to  rock,  diffused  a  terror  more 

Thro*  ev'ry  alley  of  the  sanguine  tide» 

Than  all  the  wonders  oi  the  castle  side  *. 

Tho'  valour  reign*d  within  the  Stranger's  breast;  405 

And  battle  oft  had  put  it  to  the  test. 

Thrice  he  advanced,  and  thrice  did  he  recoil ; 

The  Sage  observed  his  shrinking  foot  the  while : 

With  cautious  step,  at  length,  he  safely  pass'd. 

The  trembling  Hermit  ventured  at  the  last;  410 

But  instant  horror  seiz*d  his  aged  Mood, 

And  half  way  over,  tott'ring,  now  he  stood, 

'  Oh,  help  me.  Stranger,  or  Fm  lost ! '  he  cried. — 

The  valiant  youth  his  saving  arms  threw  wide. 

And  straight,  with  e*en  the  vivid  lightning's  speed,  415 

Achieved,  at  once,  another  godlike  deed.  «. 


'  Art  thou  a  mortal  ? '  faintly  cried  the  Sage, 
'  Sure  thou'rt  the  guardian  of  my  £eeble  age ! 


•  The  SwiM  Bridge. 
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'A  aeooodl  tine  my  fah'rmg  Hmbs  to  save, 

'  And  snatdi  me,  tfcmbfing,  from  the  gapiflg  grave ;        410 

<0h !  could  this  hand  tliy  valiaat  aid  lepay, 

'Td  smile  at  hU,  and  ehroaicle  the  day. 

'No  h^i^iier  means  have  I  to  crown  thy  care, 

'Than  the  poor  bounty  of  an  ohi  man's  pray*r.* 


'And  that  to  me/  the  martial  youth  replied,  426 

With  heart  elate,  and  with  a  soldier's  pride, 
'More  valu*d  worth, — a  richer  treasure  brings, 
'Than  all  the  wealth  surrounding  thrones  of  kings! 
'  In  foreign  climes,  beyond  the  raging  seas, 
'  Tve  met  with  toils  superior  far  to  these,  430 

'But  nought  so  mach  repays  my  travelFd  care, 
.'  As  when  my  deeds  receive  an  old  man's  pray'r ; 
*Tis  that  afone  can  retribution  give, 
'For  that  alcme  I  now  would  wish  to  live.' 


To  whom  the  Sage.     '  Behold,  the  weat'ring  sun,         4S6 
lima  diat  more  than  half  the  day  is  run ; 
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'And  when  thro'  all  these  solemn  paths  we*ve  trod, 

'Which  lift  the  soul  to  heaven  and  its  God, 

'  We'll  sit  us  down  upon  some  friendly  seat, 

'  And  each  the  story  of  his  life  repeat,  440 

'  For  when  no  earthly  comfort  we  can  know, 

*  It  seems  a  bliss  to  share  a  brother's  woe : 

'  Then  move  we  on — I  find  my  strength  returns, 
'  And  all  my  frame  with  cheering  vigour  bums ; 

*  A  few  more  paces  o'er  the  rock,  we  gain  446 
'The  gentle  level  of  the  verdant  plain.' 


Up  rose  the  Sage — the  martial  ^outh  pursued, 
The  grotto  rock,  the  castle  hill  they  view'd ; 
Each  winding  cliff  which  they  had  climb'd  before. 
Aloof  from  danger,  now  they  ponder'd  o'er.  460 

The  peaceful  lawn,  the  various-tinted  woods. 
The  beetling  rocks,  the  fair  expanding  floods  ; 
The  mellow  landscape  lay  extended  wide. 
In  all  the  richness  of  autumnal  pride. 
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Salvator's  self  theie  bcftulctfiif  socaes  migbl  view,  466 

And  tinge  hit  pencil  with  a  brighter  hue ; 

Here  too,  might  Paoli,  delighted,  say, 

At  onee  hft  did  iipoa  a  ibiBier  day, 

Whate*er  of  wonder  he  before  had  teen. 

All  vaniflh*d  now  as  if  it  ne'er  had  been.  460 


0*er  the  soft  tuif  their  sliding  slepa  were  bent. 

The  spreading  beeches  nodded  as  they  went. 

The  distant  mountain,  and  the  near  retreat, 

FamM  rbtnard's  lofty,  insuUted  seat. 

Which  there,  on  high,  for  centuries  had  stood,  466 

Perchance,  to  memorise  the  mighty  flood. 

Alternate,  they  sarvey*d ; — while,  here  and  tiMK, 

Romantic  rose  the  rudely-fiMhion*d  chair. 

Whose  kind,  tho*  rustic  ams,  invited  those. 

Whom  toil  fatigu*d,  to  loiter  aad  repose.  470 

Nor  yet  eacap*d  the  Stranger's  watchful  eye 

The  INDIAN  ROCK,  aod  ore-fraught  canopy. 
Q 
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Some  converse  passed,  on  military  deeds, 
The  Sage  resumes  his  theme,  and  thus  proceeds ; — 


'  Screen*d  by  the  sheit*ring  woods,  some  paces  hencCy  475 

*  With  turrets,  walls,  and  bastions  for  its  fence, 

<  Lies  a  fair  vineyard  ; — tho'  the  southern  sky 

'  Smil'd  on  the  culture  with  a  parent's  eye, 

'  And  tho*  the  tiller's  constant  care  and  toil 

'  Were  still  devoted  to  the  genial  soil,  480 

'  The  master  moum'd  to  see  the  striplings  fade ; 

'They  scarcely  blossom'd  ere  their  youth  decay 'd. 

*  Some  few  i:epaid  the  tiller's  care  and  time, 
'Yet  lagg'd  perfection  of  the  warmer  clime. 

'  'Tis  hence  inferr'd  that  Albion's  hardy  soil,  485 

'  Indignant,  spurns  the  gentle,  foreign  toil, 
'  And  leaves  the  task  to  those  who,  listless,  lie, 
'  Basking  at  ease,  beneath  a  softer  sky. 


'  Close  by  the  covert  of  yon  hanging  wood, 
'That  throws  its  shadow  o'er  the  neighb'ring  flood,         4M 
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'  If  antiqiie  lore  inspires  thy  youthful  veins, 

II 
'There  thoo  wilt  find  a  city*8  rude  remains. 

'  In  times  long  past,  when  Julius  bore  command, 

'  And  slalk'd  a  oonq*ror  in  this  captive  land, 

'Perdmnce,  yon  camp,  that  bore  the  Roman  sway,        4M 

'  Fuit  rung  with  clamours  of  the  battle  fray. 

'The  vast  intrenchments,  triple,  wide,  and  deep, 

'The  mg;ged  ramparts,  rocky,  high,  and  steep, 

'Its  mighty  labour,  and  its  strength  declare, 

'And  well  deserve  the  travelled  soldier's  care.  600 

'Come  then  some  future  day  and  seek  my  cell, 

'That  lonely  stands  within  the  hollow  dell, 

'Gladly  with  thee  the  hoary  works  FU  trace, 

'  And  view  the  reliques  of  the  ancient  place. 

'For  fainting  age  the  task  were  now  too  much,  606 

'And  e*en  to  youth  our  labours  have  been  such, 

'That  toil,  I  see,  hangs  heavy  at  thy  feet, 

'And  seems  this  friendly  resting  place  to  greet. 

'  Yet,  ere  the  day%ht  fieules,  the  passing  hour 

'Shall  be  devoted  to  yon  lofty  tower,  610 
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'  From  whose  high  summit  thou  may'st  clearly  view 

'The  lowly  valHes,  and  the  mountains Moe. 

'Andy  Stranger,  there  our  varied  toils  shall  close, 

'  And  if  my  cell  can  offer  thee  repose, 

"Tis  thine  to  night.    Then,  with  the  dawning  day,         615 

'Take  thy  farewell,  or  still  prolong  thy  stay/ 


As  thus  the  Sage  the  listening  youth  addrest. 
The  downward  orb  now  slowly  sought  the  West ; 
With  gentler  steps  the  cultur*d  Alps  they  pace — 
Anon,  they  gain'd  the  lofty  tower's  base.  6M 

On  mountain  ground  the  rising  fabric  stood, 
Leaving  below  the  vale,  the  cliffs,  the  wood. 
The  square- laid  pedestal,  expanding  wide. 
The  swelling  fury  of  the  storm  defied ; 
Tho*  bleak,  and  shrill,  oft  rag'd  the  northern  blast,         626 
Still  the  firm  structure  stood  securely  fast : 

High  on  the  summit  of  the  fair-built  pile, 

u 
Shone  a  bright  pattern  of  the  sculptor's  toil. 
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Fnni  ev*ry  point  ia  wliidi  the  tempest  blew, 

The  far-sarrouiHltaig  ImMtaespe  ro&t  to  view.  5M 

While  the  rmpt  youth,  with  eye  delighted,  ran 

O'er  the  wide  prmqieet,  thns  the  Sage  began : — 


'  Approach  the  door — ascend  the  winding  stair, 
'  We*U  stand  aloft  amid  the  breeiy  air ; ' 


With  many  a  step  the  martial  yonth  asccncb,  635 

And  still  to  age  a  kind  assistance  lends. 


'First,  northward.  Stranger,  turn  thy  wandering  eye» 
'  Observe  the  villas,  and  the  mansions  vie. 
'Victorious  Clive  the  eminence  ascends, 
*  There  noble  Needham  o*er  the  plain  extends;  640 

'There  Chetwode's  ancient,  venerable  race 
'  Long  time  have  heM  their  peaoefal  dwelling  place ; 
'And  yonder,  deep  amidst  th*  embow'ring  woods, 
'The  slqnng  lawns,  and  gently-waving  ioods. 
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'  Behold  where  Corbet,  eloquent  and  wise,  545 

'  Bids  the  fair  column,  and  the  mansion  rise. 


*  While  yet  the  rays  of  cheerful  daylight  bum, 
'Gilding  the  varied  prospect,  eastward  turn. 

*  See  the  low  cottage,  and  the  blue-topt  hill, 

'  The  mazy  river,  and  the  murmuring  rill ;  550 

'  There  Tern  still  holds  its  winding  way  along, 

'  Sweetly  responsive  to  the  woodman's  song. 

'  There  he  his  venerable  front  uprears 

'The  far-seen  Wreken,  mighty,  tho'  in  years. 

*  And  there,  extending  o'er  the  neighboring  plains,  555 

13 

'  Lay  Viroconium's  desolate  remains. 


*  More  to  the  south,  the  pointed  peak  behold 

14 

<  Of  Caer  Caradoc,  memorized  of  old, 

'  Where  brave  Caractacus  lepelFd  the  blow 

'  Of  potent  legions  of  the  Roman  foe.  560 

'  Conquer*d  bj  force  superior,  more  than  skill, 

'  The  valiant  Briton  left  his  bulwark*d  hill. 
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'  Aad  duo'  th0  itieets  of  hanglUy  Rome  was  led, 

'To  gnce  die  buneb  on  Oftorius'  head, 

'  With  dauUeis  brow  the  chieftain  stalk  d  along,  6U 

'Striking  m^estic  terrors  to  the  throng. 

'Sachjvns  bis  eloquence  that  former  day, 

'The  Roman  Senate  listen*d  with  dismay ; 

'Great  Clandins'  self  e*en  trembled  at  his  nod^ 

'As  at  the  awful  pieaenoe  of  a  god,  670 

'Restor*d  the  warrior  to  his  native  land, 

'To  Cambria's  hills,  to  freedom,  and  command. 

u 
'Behold  where  Brythen,   from  his  diilant  bed, 

'High  o'er  the  valley,  lifts  his  lofty  head, 

'And  tella»  afar,  to  each  aspiring  son,  676 

'The  gallant  feats  tbat  noble  Rodney  won. 

'  Fast  by  the  verdant  bcuiks,  and  sedgy  sides, 

'  Whese  the  dear  stream  of  circling ^kvem  glides/ 

16 

'Hie  brow  of  Alders  thou  wilt  view  more  near ; — 

'And  nearer  still  the  famous  plains  appear         *  680 


# 
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17 


<  Of  Battlefield.     Twiw  dlei«  4«  Kptspiur  kAi|tU    ' 
'  Opposed  to  majesty  his  rehe^  fight ; 

<  'Twas  there  with  Douglas,  and  his  Scottish  bsmd, 

'  He  ni*d  the  rashness  of  his  daring  haadi  ^ 

•        ■         ..i 

'  0*er-power'fl  by  numbers  of  the  nssal  foe«       .    '    ,•    685 

•  *  ■ 

'In  vain,  around,  he  dealt  the  mortal  Uov.-  ^   ' 
*  Despair  assailing  hii  Ktveating  brenfh, 
'Wilful,  he  rush*d  within  the  arms  (tf  death. 


<  Still,  from  afar,  there  sheds  a  giimm*riiig  ray,  * 


• 


'  The  western  landscape,  lastly,  now  survey.  500 

*  See  pastoral  Cestris^pead  her  peaoeM  mead, 

*  Where  flocks  and  herds  on  richest  vdrdure  feed ; 

*  Where,  thro*  the  plains,  and  deep  umbrageous  woods, 
<  The  silent  Dee,  meandering,  pours  its  floods ; 

18 

'  Prophetic  Delamere,  with  margin  wide,  695 

'  Tho*  falFn  his  crest,  aad  ancient  Cbreit  pride, 

*  And  Cambria's  peaks,  in  Deiding  distance,  view, 

I- 

'  liob*d  in  a  ^ture  oC  oerulean  hue. 
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'  Now,  fioit  Ibe  western  »oantaiii*8  blue-topt  height, 
*  Withdraw  the  oigans  of  thy  daxsled  sight.  GOO 

'See  statdjy  risbg  from  the  brow  below, 
*When(  the  tall  oaks,  and  spreading  beeches  grow, 
'Yon  ho^ntaUe  roof,  where  Truth  sublime 
'AppeabyJupysantyto  the  flight  of  Time, 

'To  chase  the  shades  of  Falsehood  far  away,  005 

li 
"That  her  fair  light  may  shine,  bright  as  meridian  day. 


19 


'There  might  thine  eye,  with  raptur* d  wonder  view 

■ 

'The  Paiater*s  magic  art  to  Nature  true ; 

t 

*  Behold  at  once  the  <!hrnage  and  the  stnfe, 

'And  see  each  combatant  recalFd  to  life,  010 

'As  at  the  siege ^f  fam*d  Namur  they  stood, 
'When  royal  William  brav*d  the  »ccne  of  blood. 


'There,  too,  for  ages,  has  the  voice  of  fame 
'  Proclaimed  a  glorious,  an  immortal  name ! 
'There,  on  the  column,  and  the  tablet,  shine  615 

'Th*  illustrious  pedigree  and  ancient  line. 
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'  Some  that,  with  wealth,  benificence,  and  care, 

'  Have  wisely  fiWd  the  magistratial  chair ; 

'  Some  for  the  cause  of  royalty  have  stood, 

'  E'en  at  the  hazard  of  their  dearest  blood ;  620 

'  And  some  whose  services  have  been  so  great, 

'  They  propped  the  failing  pillars  of  the  stale ; 

'  Others  have  op*d  their  hospitable  door, 

'  And  gain'd  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  poor ; 

*  Others  by  eloquence  have  serv'd  their  God,  626 
'And  greatly  some  the  hostile  plains  have  trod. 

'  And  oh  !  may  still  their  rising  race  be  blest 
'Till  Time  shall  call  them  to  their  finiJ  rest! 

*  To  them  my  fervent  gratitude  I  owe 

'  For  all  that  cheers  this  humble  life  below ;  630 

'  These  woods,  these  rocks,  my  lonely  cell  is  theirs, 
'  Where  still  they  soothe  my  solitary  cares.  * 


Still,  as  each  way,  the  Stranger  turned  to  g^ze. 
Each  rising  object  gained  its  meed  of  praise. 
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At  lengtbf  with  All  his  various  toils  opprest,  d96 

While  bope  and  fear,  alternate,  8way*d  his  breast, 

'  Let  IIS,  descend !  *  the  feeble  Hennit  cried,     . 

'The  son  fi»t  joiinie3fs  to  the  western  tide, 

'  Descend,  and,  ere  he  bids  the  world  farewell, 

*  We  II  seek  the  piecincts  of  my  lowly  cell ;  640 

'And  there  to  thee  a  story  1*11  unfold, 

'Which  ne*er  but  once  to  mortal  has  been  told ; 

'Asd  there,  around  my  little  cheerful  tire, 

'Thy  story,  Stran||;er!   I  shall  then  require.  * 


The  winding  stair  the  martial  youth  descends,  645 

He  treads  the  pedestal,  and  humbly  bends, 
Pursues  the  track  the  aged  Mermit  leads 
Thro*  wild-thyme,  briony,  and  mountain  weeds: 
Down  the  steep  cliff,  and  tangling  glen  they  go. 
With  cautious  footstefM,  wearisome  and  slow.  650 


As  thus  the  Sage  the  mazy  pathway  led, 
Mas*d  on  the  past  and  droop*d  his  hotijf  head. 
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A  thousand  crowding  thoughts  possessed  his  mind. 
And  thus  he  whbper'd  to  the  passing  wind. 


*  How  wandering  fancy  still,  delighted,  dwells  655 

*  On  those  lov'd  years  that  fond  remembrance  tells ! 

*  The  gentle  murmurs  of  this  evening  breeze, 
'  That  lightly  waves  these  lofty  forest  trees ; 
'The  distant  brawling  of  yon  limpid  brook, 

*  The  homeward  pinions  of  the  dusky  rook ;  660 
'  There's  nothing  in  the  reign  of  Nature  steals 

'  Upon  the  sense,  but  aemory  reveals 

'  Some  former  scene,  some  happier  hoars  of  yore, 

*  And  dearer  still  because  they  are  no  more. 

'  And  this  brave  youth  that  follows  to  my  cell,  665 

'  Oh !  on  his  form  and  features  I  could  dwell, 

*  Recall  the  days  of  happiness  gone  by, 

'  Till  e'en  the  tear  starts  in  my  faded  eye. 

'  But  this  can  ne'er  my  long-lost  Edmund  be, 

'Tho'  once  I'd  hope,  indeed,  it  might  be  he ;  670 
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'Oh!   never  BMire  fball  I  behold  my  fon 

'TiU  this  sad  mce  of  weary  life  b  run ! 

'And  yet,  with  grief,  he  spake  of  former  yeatt, 

'  And  when  I  nam*d  his  father, — trickling  tears 

'  Bedew*d  his  cheek.     There's  something  thriUs  my  bieai»t, 
'  And  strongly  prompts  me  to  inquire  the  rest. 

'  Be  still,  my  heart !  nor  let  thy  hopes,  nor  fears, 

'  Betray  the  weakness  of  declining  years ! 

'  rU,  patient,  wait  till  I  may  reach  my  cell, 

'And  hear  the  soldier  all  his  story  tell.  *  080 


Fast  by  the  path,  o*er-hung  with  rocks  and  wood, 

15 

A  kmely  monument  there,  mould*ring,  stood ; 

With  anxious  eye,  the  martial  Stranger  tum*d 

To  see  whose  dust  the  hallowed  fabric  moum*d — 

Sodden  he  fell  before  the  wond'ring  Sage,  685 

And,  kneeling,  crav*d  the  blessings  of  his  age : — 


'  Behold  a  youth,  whose  only  hopes  aspire 
'To  gain,  once  more,  the  blessiDg  of  Us  Sire! 
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'  A  well-known  name  upon  this  tablet  tells 

'  That  in  these  wilds  my  much-lov*d  father  dwells.  690 

'  Pit}'  my  wand*ringSy  and  my  hapless  lot ! 

'  His  form^  from  early  absence^  is  forgot ; 

'  At  dawn  of  life  it  was  my  fate  to  roam 

'  Thro*  foreign  climes^  far  distant  from  my  home ; 

*  Then,  Ob  !  forgive  a  wretched  youth  like  me,  695 

'  Since  Nature  speaks  aloud  that  thou  art  he  ! 


As  when  an  awful  silence  calms  the  flood, 
With  marvel  mute,  the  gazing  Hermit  stood, 
Till  joy  that  iirst  his  utterance  denied 
With  language  now  his  eager  tongue  supplied  :  —  700 


'  Art  thou  my  son  ?  *  the  gazing  Hermit  cries, 

*  Oh !  let  me  once  more  feast  these  aged  eyes, 

*  Search  out  the  semblance  of  thy  mother's  look, 

*  As  when  her  last,  and  long  farewell  she  took  ! 

*  Once  more  1*11  clasp  thee  to  a  father's  heart,  705 
<  And  nought  but  death  our  future  fate  shall  part ! 
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'Yes,  now  I  feel  a  fathers  bosom  burn, 

*  As  when  thou  wancler*d*st  from  the  banks  of  Tern. 

*Thy  name  is  Edmund?* 


<  Yes,  my  Sire !  tb  mine,  71Q 

'And  oflt  Fve  heard  my  mother  say  *twas  thine.* 


'My  valiant  boyl  some  watchful,  guanlian  povi*r 
'  Has  sure  preserv*d  thee  for  this  happy  hour ; 
'1  thought  thee  dead — ^but  follow  to  my  cell, 
'And  all  the  story  of  thy  fortunes  tell,  716 

'  0  come,  my  son !  and  with  thy  father  share 
'  A  hennit*s  welcome,  and  a  hemiit*s  fare.  * 


Beside  a  cave  the  lonely  dwelling  lay, 
^liere  many  a  flowret  deck*d  the  maiy  way ; 
Where  down  the  dell  swift  ran  a  babbling  brook,  720 

Whose  limpid  stream  the  wood -dove,  and  the  rook 
Oft  sought  at  noon,  when  Summer's  pari*hing  heat 
Makes  woods  to  teem,  and  rugged  rocks  to  beat. 
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A  solemn  cross  upon  the  mansion  stood, 

Holy  memento  of  our  Saviour's  blood  1  725 

Silence  there-tiod  with  slow,  and  stealthy  pace. 

And  deepest  solitude  stalk'd  round  the  place. 

The  door  stood  open — far  firom  fear  aloof — 

E'en  prowling  robbers  shunn'd  the  sacred  roof. 

Dismay  and  Terror,  in  the  blackest  night,  730 

Still  kept  their  station  on  the  castle  height, 

Nor  dar*d  approach  the  venerable  ground. 

For  many  a  rood,  and  many  a  furlong  round. 


Neat  was  the  structure  of  the  rustic  place. 
Where  long  the  Sage  had  run  hb  lonely  race ;  735 

A  mossy  couch  he  made  his  seat  by  day. 
And  there,  at  night,  he  stretch'd  him  out  and  lay. 
Some  holy  volumes  strew'd  a  table  o*er. 
And  half-worn  letters  mark*d  the  pebbled  floor. 
A  human  skull,  in  solemn  order  laid,  740 

Here,  on  the  left,  a  darksome  niche  display*d ; 
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TWere,  oo  the  rigfat.  Time's  old,  and  trembliBf  ImukI 

Still  shook  the  bright,  and  trickling  grains  of  sand. 

Ad  ancient  harp,  whose  melancholy  strings 

Ne'er  knew  the  happy  strain  that  rapture  sings,  746 

A  lonely  comer  held — ^yet  sonnds  of  woe, 

Is  deepest  melody,  oft  us*d  to  flow, 

"And  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  ** 

Touched  by  its  master's  hand,  in  hours  of  care, 

Tlie  woods,  the  clifs,  the  far-extending  vale,  T50 

Returned  the  sorrows  of  the  plaintive  tale. 


Tho*  some  stray 'd  traveller,  who  passed  his  i*ell. 
Had  pressed  the  Sage  his  rooted  grief  to  tell, 
Hu  rooted  grief  to  mortal  ne'er  was  told, 
Sa\e  to  an  honest  hind,  infirm  and  old,  766 

Viho  Uv'd  beside  the  Tern.    To  him,  alone. 
His  lasting  woes,  and  dwelling  place  were  known : 
Bat  if  his  breath  the  aged  nistic  drew. 

From  that  time  forth  the  Hermit  never  knew. 

8 
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The  long-dissevered  pair,  at  length,  came  on,  700 

The  feeble  father  leaning  on  the  son  : — 
And  now  they  crossed  the  brook's  pellucid  stream. 
And  reach'd  the  threshold  as  the  sun's  last  beam 
Shone  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  castle  hill. 

While  all  the  spacious  scene  around  was  still, —  765 

Save  that  the  plaintive  redbreast's  ev'ning  lay 
Echo'd  aloud  from  some  lone  woodland  spray, 
Or  that  the  limpid  brook  swift  babbled  by. 
In  varied  falls  of  rudest  minstrelsy : — 
The  aged  Sire  began : —  770 


'Behold  my  son ! 
'^Thy  father's  refuge.     Here  I  learn  to  shun 

*  The  world's  vain  splendour,  and  its  g^udy  toys, 
'  And  mourn  the  fall  of  sublunary  joys. 

'  Sad  was  the  day  1  sent  thee  from  thy  home,  775 

*  A  friendless,  yoQng  Adventurer  to  roam ! 

'Scarce  o'er  my  head  ten  fleeting  months  had  pass'd, 
<  When,  Oh !  thy  mother  faintly  breath'd  her  last. 
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'  Thy  8»tcr»  too,  my  sole  remaining  stay, 

'  In  twelve  months  more  by  fate  was  calFd  away.  780 

'  No  friend,  no  comforter  was  left  for  me, 

*  My  only  hope  was  centred  now  in  thee. 

'  Day  after  day  roU*d  on  without  relief  » 

'  And  still  I  found  no  balsam  to  my  grief; 

'No  tidings  came,  no  friendly  letter  sped,  7U 

'At  length  despondence  whispered  "  He  is  dead  1  ** 

'The  cot,  the  river,  and  the  willow  tree, 

'  No  longer  then  mine  eyes  could  bear  to  tee ; 

'  Each  object  still  reminded  me  of  those 

'  Who  now  were  gone,  and  heightened  all  my  woes.  790 

'The  willow  tree,  the  river,  and  the  cot, 

'  I  hop*d,  by  abience,  yet  might  be  forgot ; 

'But  twelve  long  years,  remote  from  haunts  of  men, 

'My  woe-fraught  harp  has  echoed  through  the  glen. 

'  Amidst  my  solitary  grief,  and  care,  706 

'  Scant  was  the  nurture  of  my  daily  fare. 

'Sometimes,  indeed,  an  angel-form  would  bring 

*  A  dainty  feast,  the  produce  of  the  spring. 
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'  As  from  yon  splendid  mansion  in  the  vale, 

*  Beside  the  wilderness  *'  that  shades  the  dale,  800 
'  At  early  mom,  her  wonted  round  she  took 

'To  view  the  rocks,  the  castle,  or  the  brook. 

*  My  failing  hoard  the  rippling  stream  supplied, 
'  And  herbs  I  gathered  from  the  mountain  side. 

'  No  happier  feast  adorns  a  hermit*s  store,  805 

'  If  more  than  these  I  had,  Fd  give  thee  more, 

*  Then  come,  my  son  I  sit  down  with  me,  and  share 
'  My  couch,  my  cruise,  my  vegetable  fare.  * 


Of  mountain  herbs  the  list'ning  youth  partocA, 
And  slak'd  his  thirst  with  water  from  the  brook ;  810 

Whilst  o'er  the  cruise  he  bent  his  weeping  head. 
He  dropt  a  tear — then  drank  the  tear  he  shed. 


*  And  now,  my  son !  thy  father  leans  to  hear 
The  anxious  story  of  thy  long  career; 

•  A  part  of  tke  wMd«  so  called,  smt  «•  whkh  u  Hwrhmae  H4 
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*  And  nv,  my  boy!  with  all  Uiy  vmricd  mce,  815 

*  By  wkat  wild  chance  thou  Connd'sl  ray  dwelling  place ; 
<0h !  let  me  all  thy  wand'rinf  fortunes  learn 

'  Since  first  we  parted  on  the  banks  of  Tern/ 


'  My  dawning  years/  the  traveird  youth  befpin, 
TiU  e*en  the  boy  was  ripen *d  into  man,  820 

'Were  passed  in  hardship.     OA  I  ni*d  the  day, 
'  in  fomgn  climea,  beneath  the  vertic  ray, 
'That  e*er  I  left  the  mnch-kmented  scene, 
'Where  all  the  charms  of  earliest  life  had  been. 
'Now  by  th*  unfeeling  tempest's  fury  tost  825 

'  On  Torrid  seas,  or  Coromandel*s  ooast ; 
'And  now  the  dangers  I  was  doora'd  to  brave 
'Of  direful  shipwreck  on  th*  Atlantic  ware. 
'  From  all  the  joys  of  gtoial  daylight  torn, 
'Thrice  I  have  had  e*en  liberty  to  mourn.  880 

'Then  wonder  not  no  friendly  letter  sped, 
'I  marvel  not  my  father  thought  me  dead : 
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'  Depriv'd  of  light  far  distant  firom  my  home, 

'  A  welcome  refuge  were  the  peaceful  tomb ! 

'  But  Oh !  when  first  I  gain*d  Egyptian  land,  835 

*  Beneath  a  noble  and  a  brave  command, 
'  Fortune  began  her  fickle  wheel  to  turn, 
'And  bright  example  made  my  bosom  bum. 

'  Where*er  his  course  my  gallant  chieftain  led 

*  0*er  conquered  numbers  of  the  hostile  dead,  840 
'Twas  nought  but  joy  to  follow,  and  to  fight, 

*  To  storm  the  fort,  or  battle  on  the  height. 


'  In  later  years  when  still  I  ne'er  could  learn 
'  Aught  of  my  friends  upon  the  banks  of  Tern, 
^  Remembrance  oft  my  early  days  reviewed,  845 

'  Still  danger's  path  with  ardour  I  pursued. 
'  At  length  to  curb  the  vile  Usurper's  course, 
'  And  strike  confusion  to  a  Despot's  force, 
'  With  choicest  combatants  of  British  blood, 
'  Full  on  the  plains  of  Portugal  we  stood.  850 
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'And  Oh !  such  laiireb  itill  my  Leader  gain'd, 

'Such  demthkM  praise  his  warlike  skill  oblain'd, 

'That  panting  Fame  still  fled  from  vale  to  mount, 

'Nor  flagged  her  pinions  at  the  cooling  fount. 

Till  loud  her  trumpet  echo*d  hi  and  wide,  865 

'Circling  the  earth,  and  ocean*s  utmost  tide. 


'  When  war  and  carnage,  at  the  last,  were  o*er, 
'  And  peaoe,  o*er  Europe,  spread  her  wings  once  more, 
'The  sacred  cot,  the  scene  of  all  my  joy, 
'  Of  all  my  sports  and  pastimes  when  a  boy,  MO 

'The  winding  river,  and  the  willow  tree, 
'  With  anxious  hope,  I  wish*d  again  to  see. 
'  I  came — I  looked — I  saw  the  lonely  cot, 
'  Decay  and  ruin  mark*d  the  dreary  spot ! 
'  From  travel,  toil,  from  deadly  war*s  alarms,  865 

'  In  vain  I  sought  a  valu*d  mother's  arms ; 
'0*er  all  the  desolate,  deserted  place, 
'  la  vain  I  sought  a  sister's  kind  embrace ; 
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'  In  vain  I  hop'd,  by  cheerful  evening  fire, 

*  To  tell  my  sUnry  to  my  list'ning  sire !  870 

*  Ml,  all  were  gone  1    Amidst  tlie  soene  of  woe, 

*  I  sat  me  down,  and  tears  began  to  flow. 

'  While  sadly  thus  I  pass*d  the  fleeting  hour, 

'  Thro*  the  cleft  roof  swift  pour*d  the  pelting  i^ow*r ; 

'  1  journied  on — the  day  began  to  fade,  875 

'  And  night  af^roacfa*d  with  clouds  of  darkest  shade. 

'  Just  as  1  cross*d  the  bottom  <tf  the  dale, 

'  A  friendly  glimm'ring  shone  across  the  vale ; 

<  Remembrance  told  me,  near  the  neighboring  wood, 

*  In  earlier  years,  a  lonely  dwelling  stood  ;  880 
'  With  many  a  pace,  in  sadness,  o*er  the  moor, 

'  At  length,  I  gained  the  homely  cottage  door: 

*  The  door  was  open'd — brightly  gleamed  the  fire — 

*  Close  by  its  side,  in  woodman's  rude  attire, 

'  Reclined  decrepitude  and  age.     A  spade,  886 

'  That  many  a  trench,  in  fomer  days,  had  made, 
'  Glanced  back  the  beamings  of  the  wood-piFd  blaze, 

<  The  clay-built  walls  received  the  dazzling  rays ; 
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'There  I  disoover'd,  bong  op  now  for  riiew, 

'  For  Time  was  lereHing  his  fatal  blow,—  890 

'  The  weighty  axe  that  long  the  forest  shook, 

'The  wedge,  the  mittens,  and  the  bending  ho6k. 

'I  now  approach'd  this  rustic  man  of  years, 

'And  spoke,  at  once,  my  anxions  hopes  and  fears. 

'Tho'  Time  his  faculties  had  ravag'd,  too,  896 

'He  seem'd  to  know  the  tale  he  heard  was  true, 

'With  piping  voice  he  dwelt  on  days  of  old, 

'And  thus,  at  length,  a  fak'ring  story  told  ; — 


'The  lost,  the  wretched  man !  1  knew  him  welt ; 

'Some  twenty  years  gone  by,  he  U8*d  to  dwell  iMK) 

'Down  by  the  stream,  a  mile  or  two  from  hence, 

'Where  willows  form  the  weedy  garden*s  fence. 

'But  when  of  ev*ry  dearest  friend  bereft, 

'His  lonesome  dwellbg  in  despair  he  left, 

'To  this  rude  hut,  in  dolefiil  mood  he  cane,  005 

'  And,  weeping,  gave  to  me  a  written  name, — 
T 
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"If  e'er  luy  long-lost  son  should  find  thy  cot, 
"And  ask  of  thee  his  wretched  father^s  lot, 
"Tell  him/'  he  said«  "from  agonizing  woes, 
"  Deep  in  a  wild  retreat  he  seeks  repose ;  910 

"And  bid  him,  too,  whene'er  thou  tell'st  the  rest, 
"To  keep  this  scroll  within  his  youthful  breast; 
"The  valu'd  name  this  simple  scrip  contains 
"  Perchance  may  lead  him  to  his  Sire's  remains. " 
'The  scroll  I  plac'd  within  a  sacred  book,  916 

*  And  from  that  hour  no  mortal's  prying  look 
'  Has  met  its  scripture : — there,  brave  youth !  behold 
'The  holy  volume — now  the  leaves  unfold. ' 


'Straight  from  the  shelf  1  took  the  volume  down, 

*  And  there  1  found  a  name  of  vast  renown : —  920 
'  I  started  back — for  well  the  name  I  knew, 

'  And  now  I  bade  the  aged  man  adieu ! 

'The  night  was  rough — he  kindly  press'd  my  stay, 

*  O'er  long  campaigns  we  talk'd  the  night  away : 
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'  A  cloodleM  why  the  cheerful  morning  brought;  M6 

'  I  sought  the  wild  my  wretched  father  sought. 


'As  musing  now  I  bent  a  stranger*!  way, 
'  Fate  cau8*d  my  steps  within  these  woods  to  stray ; 
'A  winding  path  conducted  to  the  cell, 
*When  whispered  Hope,  "Perchance  he  heie  may  dwell.*' 
'The  grot,  the  vale,  the  dreary  castle  hill, 
'With  dang*rous  toil,  we*ve  pass*d  together.     Still 
'  I  found  no  certain  proof — no  certain  trace 
'That  this  must  be  my  father's  dwelling  place, 
'Till  by  yon  urn  within  the  glen  we  came,  036 

'  I  chanc*d  to  find  my  gallant  leader's  name.' — 


'Thy  leader's  name ! '  the  raptur'd  father  cried, 
'Oh!  speak,  speak  quickly,  while  the  sanguine  tide 
'Warms  the  chill  veins  of  this  enfeebled  frame, 
'Oh,  sptak,  my  son!  and  say  thy  leader's  name.'  940 
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'  Ph !  I  could  dwell/  th'  exulting  youth  repliedy 
'  On  all  his  actions  with  a  soldier's  pride, 
*  Tell  to  my  native  isle,  and  climes  afar, 
*His  brave  achievements,  and  exploits  of  war! 
'  But,  ah !  twere  vain  for  one  poor  mortal  tongue,  946 

'  To  say  the  feats  with  which  the  world  hfts  rung. 


'  Long  as  the  soil  on  Vimiera's  plain, 
'  And  long  as  Talavera  shall  remain ; 
'  Till  fam'd  Molino  is  at  last  forgot, 

'  And  not  a  stone  shi^l  mark  the  desert  spot  960 

'Where  Almarez,  in  former  ages  stood, 

<  All  crimson'd  o*er  with  haughty  Grallic  blood, 

<  So  long,  emblazoned  on  the  heights  of  fame, 
'  Shall  brightly  last  the  valiant  heroes  name ! 

'  Oh !  well  may  joy  my  father's  bosom  thrill,  966 

'  For  know  my  leader  was  the  gallant  (iiLL  I ' 


The  woods,  the  caves,  the  vallies  caught  the  sound. 
And  Hill!  re-echo'd  from  the  rocks  around. 
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'  Oh  all  ye  p«w*n  thai  watch  the  greatly  brave ! 
'Was  it  for  this  thou  caiii*st  my  life  to  save?  900 

*The  gallant  Hill!  was  he  thy  leader  then? 
'The  bravest,  yet  the  mildest,  too,  of  men ! 
'  Whene'er,  at  last,  this  weary  life  shall  cease, 
'I  now,  my  son!  can  lay  me  down  in  peace. 
'Oh !  this  my  solitary  race  oerpays,  906 

'And  all  my  sorrows  in  departed  days ! 
'  Yet  midst  my  joy  I  still,  have  cause  to  mourn, 
*Yyt  nought,  alas!  to  welcome  thy  return.* 


'Oh !  name  it  not,  my  sire !  the  soldier  cried, 
'My  toils  no  scanty  pittance  have  supplied ;  970 

'To  guard  your  age  shall  be  my  fiilure  care, 
'And  what  I  have.  Til  with  my  father  share ; 
'Onoe  more  well  seek  the  peaceful  banks  of  Tern, 
'  Aad  still  each  day  I'll  firmly  strive  to  learn 
'From  thee,  my  sire!  now  these  rude  paths  weVe  trod, 
'The  gentle  way  to  Heaven  and  its  God ! ' 
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The  night  pas6*d  on — ^while  oft  the  tiaveird  guest. 
With  tales  of  War,  beguird  the  hour  of  rest ; 
0*er  his  sad  harp  the  sire  his  fingers  flung. 
And  thus  the  strain  of  former  woes  he  sung : —  980 


'  Tis  here,  bereft  of  all  my  race, 
'  Of  children,  wife,  and  friend ; 

<  I  lonely  hold  my  dwelling  place, 
*  And  here  my  life  shall  end. 


*  In  vain  this  fleeting  world  we  prize,  985 

*  When  joy  ait  mom  appears ; 
'  Ere  noon  the  transient  pleasure  flies, 

'  And  night  comes  on  with  tears. 


'  Yet  there*s  a  mom  in  purer  skies, 

*  A  morn  for  ever  fair,  990 

'  When  Night's  dark  realm  is  o'er,  shall  rise, 

'  Unting*d  with  clouds  or  care. 
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'  Xili  theo  ril  hush  my  grief  to  rest, 

'WithiD  this  peaceful  cell, 
'  rU  strive  to  ease  my  throbbing  breast,  Md 

'And  bid  the  world  farewell.* 


Such  was  the  strain,  in  former  hours  of  woe. 
That  thro*  the  vale  was  sadly  heard  to  flow ; 
Bat  soon  as  morning,  o*er  the  woody  height, 
Began  to  break  in  streaks  of  ruddy  light,  1000 

The  hoary  sire  once  more  reviewed  the  glen. 
And  ere  he  sought  the  busy  haunts  of  men  ; 


'Farewell  my  harp,  long  fraught  with  grief!*  he  cried, 
'  And  oh !  whene*er  thy  melody  is  tried 
'lo  afiLer  times,  may  ne  er  the  sound  of  care  1006 

'  Rite  from  thy  strings  to  pierce  the  list*ning  air, 
'Bot  may  some  joyful  minstreFs  happier  hand 
'Thy  former  woes  and  symphony  command. 
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'  Change  thy  gad  dirge,  and  let  the  moveinent  be 

*  The  gay>  resounding  march,  or  blithsome  glee.  1010 

*  And  oh !  ye  woods  where  oft  my  steps  have  stray'd, 

*  Where  oft  my  sighs  have  echo'd  thro*  the  glade, 

*  A  long  farewell !     Farewell  the  hills,  the  vales, 
'  The  rocks,  the  rains,  and  the  winding  dales, 

'  Farewell  the  brook,  the  grotto,  and  ray  cell,  1015 

'  And  all  the  pangs  that  rent  my  heart,  farewell !  * 
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HAWKSTONE,  ntw  Shrewsbury,  has  lonK  been  the  rctidence 
of  the  motdtrnt  family  of  the  Hills  ;  a  name  cunspkoons  not  only  in 
fonner  timeSy  bat  particularly  eminent  at  the  present  period. 

Note  1. 
And  oft  they  turn'd  to  view  the  pulpk  below. 

A  deep  valley  so  called,  which  separates  the  grotto  rock  from  the 
caide  hiO*. 

Note  2. 
Forth  from  their  9helf  in  jarring  clamounjled. 

There  is  a  high  point  on  the  grotto  rock  called  the  Raven's  Shelf, 
becaose,  from  time  immemorial,  the  ravens  have  annually  nwde  a 
nest  there. 

Note  3. 
Here  by  the  hand  of  Beauty  Jirtt  he  view'd. 
This  pissiye  allndei  to  a  fine  Painting  upon  glass,  by  Mrs.  Pierson. 

Note  4. 
Deep  in  the  grot  a  Druid  rote  to  view, 

A  DoUe  Lord,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawlislone,  having  made  a 
prewnt  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hill,  of  a  very  fine  wax  figure,  re- 
presenting an  ancestor  of  that  Lord,  Sir  Richard  Hill  placed  it  in  a 

*  See  a  Detcnption  of  HawkMone,  poblkbed  in  the  year  1780.  from  whkh,  as 
it  ■  erteeasd  to  be  oonmd,  oad.  iadood.  ia  mj  excvraioM  to  thb  deUghtfol  and 
■eat,  I  lure  Tcry  geacrally  fbond  it  lo,  I  ihall  quote,  in  ohicidatloB.  a* 
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recess  of  the  grotto.  When  yoa  have  looked  about  you  for  a  short 
time,  this  venerable  effigy,  by  the  invisible  assistance,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  some  of  the  guides,  gradually  rises,  holding  in  his  hand  the  in- 
scriptioa: — 

Let  those  surround  the  throne  of  kings,  Sfc. 

See  line  167. 

Note  5. 
Yet  still  we  trace  where  once  a  castle  stood. 

The  Red  Castle  :~of  this  place  Leland  says;— -<<  Redde  Castel,  by 
'' Whitchorche,  a  late  the  Lord  Audley's,  eight]  miles  pU^e  North 
''from  Shrewsbury,  now  all  ruins.  It  hath  been  strong,  and  hath  de- 
"cayed  many  a  day." — See  Note  8. 

Note  6. 
The  chilling  horrors  of  a  mighty  well. 

Among  the  solemn  scenes  exhibited  at  the  Red  Castle  hill,  is  that 
dreadful,  profound  abyss,  commonly  called  the  Oiant^s  Well,  the  cir- 
cular walls  of  which,  above  the  rock,  (vdiich  forms  the  lower  part) 
are  of  an  immense  thickness,  and  are  best  seen  by  looking  in  at  a  door 
on  the  side ;  but  whether  it  ever  was  a  well  at  all,  or  whether,  upon  the 
faUure  uf  water,  it  was  made  use  of  as  a  tower  of  defence,  is  not 
certain. 

By  the  side  of  this  well,  or  tower,  a  coffin,  almost  entire,  was  found 
some  years  ago,  which,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  mouldered  into 
dust,  and  discovered  several  human  bones,  with  the  iron  beard  of 
an  arrow. 

Note  7. 
Fearful,  they  glanced  upon  a  lion's  den. 

The  Author  of  the  ''  Description  of  Hawkstone,"  in  hb  remarks  on 
the  Giant's  Well,  observes; — ''Near  this  place  is  an  immenae  cot 
"through  the  solid  rock,  at  the  end  of  which  you  are  surprised  by  a 
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^flatelj  Imnb,  wUdi  Mng  ooB^Bed  within  Ut  den,  yon  iMy  iqiprMck 
''wilk  thegiMliit  nfeCy.    It  b  no  lea  tnie  tkn  extn»r<HMry,  tiMt 


"tkwgh  tfMM  bcMti  are  In  gtfncrnl  tlie  prodnction  ef  Aftien,  yet 
''tke  prfseat  ewe  wet  nclnally  brenfclit  forth  UMNig  the  ■Hmntuhui 
"^wfaete  he  now  dwells;  and  thongh  hb  kingly  looks  itrike  terrer  Into 
^the  beholder^  yet  he  it  so  tame  and  docile,  that  the  most  timid  may, 
''withont  danger,  take  him  by  the  tooth,  and  play  with  him  m  with 
''aspamd." 

This  is  tme  cnoogh,  as  it  iA  nothing  more  tlian  the  figure  of  a  lion 
cat  in  tlie  rock ;  however,  from  the  situation  in  which  it  b  viewed,  it 
has  ^  the  Baajcstk  appearance  of  Nature. 

Note  8. 

Whem  N^rwHiM  WiUimmfini  in  Britaim  reign^d^ 
T%e$e  rmgged  heigkti  the  noble  Andley  gmind. 

Dagdale  saya  that  the  Red  Castle  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third ;  but  there  is  an  ancient  Manuscript  in  the  Audley  family 
wliich  proves  that  its  original  existence  was  of  a  much  earlier  date. 
It  is  there  said  that  <«Maud  or  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
''(laeror,  gave  to  John  de  Audley,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  lands  about 
"Red  Castle  in  the  County  of  Salop,  for  certain  services  done  by  him 
**to  the  State."  And  this  accords  with  what  Camden  says  of  this  very 
iHiMiidi— ijf  place; — ^^Upon  a  woody  hill, or  rather  rock,  (which  was 
^'tadeiitiy  called  Rnd-diff,)  stood  a  Castle  upon  very  Ugh  granad, 
''caHed,  fnm  the  reddish  stone.  Red  Castle,  and  by  the  Nonaans 
''Castle  Rous,  heretofore  the  seat  of  the  Aodleys  by  the  bounty  of 
*'lfaad  the  Stranger,  or  Le  Strange;  hut  now  there  Is  aoChlag  to  be 
''seen  but  decayed  waUs.** 

Note  9. 

Here  too  might  Paoli^  delighted  toy. 

That  noble  Corsican  general.  Paschal  Paoli,  declared  that  in  aU  his 
tnvcb  he  had  seen  nothing  which  afforded  him  so  much  delight  as 
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the  stupendous  scenery  which  every  where  presents  itself  in  these  ex- 
tensive and  truly  romantic  grounds.  What  this  celebrated  foreigner 
appeared  to  be  most  struck  with,  was  a  view  under  the  grotto  hill, 
where  the  Red  Castle  rock  breaks  in  upon  you,  which  place  is  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Paoli'a  Poini, 

Note  10. 

Famd  ReynarcTs  lofty,  insulated  seat. 

The  Fox*$  Knob;  so  called,  because  a  fox  is  said  to  have  jumped 
from  the  top  of  it  to  the  deep  valley  beneath,  when  unkennelled  there 
by  a  pack  of  hounds.  It  is  of  a  pyramidical  form,  finely  mantled  with 
trees  and  ivy.  Whether  it  was  at  first  raised  by  an  earthquake,  or 
whether  the  ground  was  swept  away  from  it  by  the  raging  billows  of 
the  great  deluge,  and  this  rock  was  left  as  a  standing  monument  of 
its  devastations,  may  afford  matter  of  speculation  to  the  curious; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  now  exhibits  a  most  astonishing  appearance. 

Note  11. 

There  thou  wiltJiHd  a  city's  rude  remains. 

The  Bury  WaUs;  where  are  the  remains  of  a  grand  Roman  Camp, 
and  perhaps  the  most  perfect  one  in  the  kingdom.  It  encompasses 
about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  secured  by  an  inaccessible  rock  on  all 
sides  but  one,  which  is  strongly  defended  by  a  triple  entrenchment, 
and  must  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour. 

Camden,  in  speaking  of  the  Red  Castle,  says; — ''Scarce  a  mfle  off 
**  is  a  spot  of  ground,  where  a  small  dty  once  stood,  the  very  ruins  of 
"which  are  a  most  extinct;  but  the  Roman  coins  that  are  found  there* 
"  with  such  bricks  as  they  used  in  building,  arc  evidence  of  its  anti- 
quity and  founders.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  call  it  Buiy, 
from  Burgh,  and  they  affirm  it  to  have  been  very  curious  in  King 
"  Arthur's  days." 


li 
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Note  12. 

High  on  the  summit  of  the  fair  buiit  piie 
Skame  a  bright  pattern  of  the  Mcuiptori  taiL 

TIds  pamge  allodes  to  the  ttatne  of  Sir  Rowlaiid  HiU,  Kniglit,  who 
wM  Lord  ybpfw  of  London,  Anno  4,  Edwd.  6,  and  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  ooniidenble  merchanti  of  hb  time. 

An  Uttorian,  who  llTed  in  the  relfn  of  Qneen  Elliaheth,  gives  the 
ftOonriag  character  of  tliis  extraordinary,  and  tmly  excellent  penonag^. 

''TUs  Maior,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  was  a  grave  and  worthye  fiither  of 
''the  dtie,  and  long  before  his  death  he  gave  over  hb  oeeopying  in 
''trade,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  purchasing  lands,  having  never  a 
"chBd  in  the  wotM.  The  greatest  part  of  hbbmds  lay  in  Shropshire, 
"where  be  bore  great  rule,  and  where,  also,  he  did  many  good  dedes, 
"  naoMly  that  he  raised  no  rents,  nor  took  any  fines  of  his  tenants. 
*'He  snffered  the  child  to  enjoy  the  father's  farm  before  all  other; 
"He  was  a  friend  to  the  widow  and  fatherless;  he  erected  a  grammar 
"schoole  to  the  profyte  of  the  country';  he  repaired  many  highways 
"and  bridges,  and  wheresoever  a  good  dede  was  to  be  done  for  the 
"commonweal  of  his  conntrymen,  lie  w^s  ready  to  further  the  cause.' 

Note  13. 
Lag  Viroconium't  detolate  rcmaim. 

Near  the  place  where  Tern  and  Severn  join,  stood  Uriconium,  or 
Viroconinm,  the  metropolis  of  the  Comavii,  buUt  probably  by  the  Romann 
when  they  fortified  the  banks  of  the  Severn;  but  this  being  shattered 
by  the  Saxon  war,  was  quite  destroyed  in  that  of  the  Danes,  and  is 
aow  a  very  Uttlcvillage,  inhabited  only  by  country  peofle,  who  fre- 
qaently  ploogh  up  ancient  coins  that  bear  witness  of  its  antiquity.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  it  but  a  few  reliques  of  broken  walls,  called 
by  the  people  the  old  works  of  Wroxceter,  which  were  built  of  hewn 
none  and  laid  in  seven  nms,  arched  within  after  the  manner  of 
the  Britains.* — CAMnsir. 

•BritoM. 
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Note  14. 

'  More  to  the  South  the  pointed  peah  behoid 
'  Of  Caer  Caradoc,  memoriz'd  of  old.* 

CvacticuBy  A.  D.  6$,  environed  it  with  a  biil¥nirk  of  stone,  and  de- 
fended it  gaUmntly  against  Ostorius  and  tke  Roman  Legiona,  tiil 
they,  by  making  a  breach,  with  no  great  difficulty,  in  lo  aiiglit  a  stone 
work  (some  mins  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen,)  forced  the  disanned 
Britons  to  betake  themselves  to  tliet<^  of  tlie  mountains.  The  King 
himself  escaped  by  flight,  but  his  wife,  daughter,  and  brethren  were 
taken  prisoners.  Yet  was  not  his  escape  suecessfnl,  for  afterwarda  he 
WM  delivered  up  to  Ostorios  by  Queen  Cartismandua  (with  whom  be 
had  entrusted  himself)  and  carried  to  Rome,  where,  notwithstanding 
he  had  engaged  the  Romans  in  so  tedious  and  toilsome  a  war,  he  pro- 
cured his  pardon,  and  his  fianily's,  of  Claudius  Caesar  by  no  base  «r 
precarious  solicitation,  but  by  a  noble,  and  mijestic  freedom  of  ad- 
dress.— Camdbn. 

Note  16. 

'  Behold  where  Brythen,from  hU  distant  bed,* 

On  the  summit  of  this  lofty  Mountain  is  a  pillar  erected  in  honour 
of  Lord  Rodney. 

Note  16. 

*  The  brow  of  Alders  thou  wilt  view  more  near.* 

Skrewshwry;  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  old  Uriconium.  Our  ances- 
tors called  it  ^CV0W^t9btVi9f  because  the  hill  it  stands  upon 
was  well  wooded.  In  which  sense  the  Greeks  named  their  Bessa, 
and  the  Britons  this  city  Pengueme;  that  is,  the  brow  of  Alders. — 
Camdbn. 

Edlta  Penguemi  late  fasdgia  splendent 
Urbs  sita  lunato  veluti  Mediamnis  in  orbe, 
CoUe  tumet  modico,  duplici  quoque  ponte  superbit 
Accipiens  patria  sibi  lingua  nomen  ab  alnis. 
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Far  off  its  loAy  walls  proud  Shrewsbury  shews, 
Whidi  stately  Serem's  crystal  arms  enclose ; 
Here  two  fair  Bridges  awe  the  subject  stream, 
AmI  Alder  trees  bestow'd  the  ancient  name. 


Lblavd. 


Note  17. 
^TwoM  there  ike  Hotspur  Knight. 

Wlien  divers  of  the  Nobility  conspired  against  Henry  the  Fourth 
with  m  poipoae  to  adrance  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  to  the 
Crown,  as  undoubtful  and  right  heir,  whose  father  Richard  the  Se- 
eood  had  also  dedared  heir  apparent,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  called  Hot- 
spur, was  resolutdy  bent  to  attack  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury,  which  K. 
Henry  had  made  exceeding  strong.  By  a  turn  of  fortune  he  was 
prevented,  and  his  measures  broken,  for  the  King  himself  was  sudden- 
ly at  hb  heels  with  an  army,  whom  the  rash  youth  engaging,  aAer  a 
long  and  sharp  dispute  despairing  of  success,  exposed  himself  to  death. 
The  place  from  this  battle  is  yet  called  Battlefield,  where  the  Ring 
afterwvds  built  a  chapel  and  settled  two  priests  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  slain.  Camoen. 

Note  18. 
Prophetic  Dclamcre,  with  margin  wide. 

AlfaMling  to   Robert    Nixon's   celebrated   prophecy    concerning 
MoMre  forest. 

Note  10. 
Yon  hatpitable  roof  where  Truth  Mublime. 


alludes  to  a  masterly   Fainting,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Hill  teaily,  designed  as  emblematical  of  the  Reformation. 
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Note  20. 

As  at  the  sie^e  offanid  Namur  they  stood. 

Another  painting  in  the  saloon  of  the  Mansion  house.  The  five 
principal  characters  in  this  piece  were  aQ  taken  from  life.  These  are. 
King  William;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
Count  Cohom;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Hill,  who  was  at  that 
time  paymaster  of  the  Army,  and  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Turin. — See 
Note  2S. 

Note  21. 

Some  that  with  wealth,  benejicence  and  care. 
Have  wisely  Jill* d  the  magistratial  chair. 

Sir  RmcUaid  Hill,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.— S'ee  Note  12. 

Note  22. 

Some  for  the  cause  of  Royalty  have  stood, 
E*en  at  the  hazard  of  their  dearest  blood. 

Rowland  Hill,  Esq,  There  is  a  cave  at  Hawkstone  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  hiding  place  of  this  ancestor  of  the  Hill  family,  who 
met  with  great  hardships  from  the  Parliament  forces  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  first.  In  memory  of  this  gentiemany  and  of  his 
sufferings,  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hill  caused  a  handsome  Urn  to  be 
placed  near  the  cave  before  mentioned,  with  the  following  inscription 
on  the  base  of  it, — 
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Anno    17B4. 

fnii0  ISrtt 

Wai  placed  hbbb  by  sir  RICHARD  HILL,   Bart, 
(bldbit  sob  or  f  ib  rowlabd  hill,  babt.) 

ONE  OF    THE    KNIGHTS    OF    THIS    SHIRK, 

AS    A    TOBBJf    OP    APPBCTION    TO    TBB    MBMOBT     OP  HIS 

MUCH-RBSPBCTED   ABCBSTOB, 

ROWLAND    HILL,     OF    HAWKSTONE,     ESQUIRE, 

A   GBBTLBMAlf    REMARBABLB    POR    HIS   GREAT   WISDOM, 

PIETY    ABD    charity;      WHO    BEING    A    ZEALOUS    ROYALIST, 

HID   HIMSELF   IN   THIS    OL3R    IB   THE  CITIL  WARS, 

IN   THE  TIME  OP 

KtNG    CHARLES    THE    FIRST; 

BUT   BEING   DISCOVERED,    WAS    IMPRISONED   IN   THE 

ADJACENT    CASTLE,     COMMONLY     CALLED      RED     CASTLE, 

WHILST   BIS  HOUSE   WAS   PILLAGED  AND  RABSACBED 

BY     THE     REBELS. 

THE  CASTLE   ITSELF  WAS  SOOB    AFTBRWAADS 

DEMOLISHED. 

HIS  SON  ROWLAND  HILL,  ESQ.  COMING  TO  HIS 
ASSISTANCE.  ALSO  SIFFERED  MICH  IN  THE  SAME  LOYAL 

CAL^E. 


1W  above  acomBt  taken  from  Kimber**  Baronetafe,  mt  ako  fran  tlic  tradi- 
tioas  oftka  famSiy,  holda  forth  to  posterity  tlM  attachment  of  thk  ancient  Honae 
to  m  ■■'"iiiiy**r  and  mnai»4in|aied  Soreieifn. 
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Note  23. 

And  some  whose  services  hate  been  so  great. 
They  propped  the  failing  pillars  of  the  state. 

The  Hon.  and  Ret.  RUhard  HiU,  L.  L.  D.  He  was,  in  the  time  of 
King  William  8,  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Brussels ;  as 
also  in  that  reign,  and  Queen  Anne's,  to  the  Courts  of  Turin,  and  of 
all  the  other  Italian  Princes,  except  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

In  the  time  of  King  William,  he  was  likewise  paymaster  of  his  Ma> 
jesty's  forces  in  Flanders,  where,  by  his  remarkably  punctual  and  just 
dealings,  he  acquired  so  great  credit  as  to  be  able  by  it  to  subsist 
the  armies  there,  when  remittances  came  too  slow  for  that  purpose 
from  England ;  which  great  service  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  King 
his  master,  who,  soon  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  appointed  him 
to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  great  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England. 

His  merit  also  reconunended  him  to  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne,  who 
soon  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  appointed  him  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  his  Highness  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  as  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England ;  and  in  1705,  sent  him  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  Prince 
remarkable  for  his  politics,  with  whom  he  succeeded  so  well,  as  to 
bring  him  into  the  Grand  Alliance. 

In  the  reign  of  Ring  George  1,  he  retired  from  civil  employments, 
and  became  Fellow  of  Eton  College,  which  Fellowship  he  held  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  statesman  of  great  abilities,  and  eminent 
integrity ;  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  and  remarkable  for  his  ex- 
ceeding fine  address,  and  good  breeding.  — Kimber^s  Baronetage. 

Note  24. 

Others  by  eloquence  have  serv'd  their  God, 
And  greatly  some  the  hostile  plains  have  trod. 
Two  celebrated  living  characters,  that  need  no  mention  here. 

Note  26. 

^A  lonely  monument  there,  mmtld'ring,  stood. 

See  Note  22. 


EXTRACT 

FROM    Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON'S 

<'DURY  OP    A   JOURNEY    INTO    NORTH    WALES 

la   THE    YEAR   1774. 
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We  nw  Hawkftoae,  tbe  test  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  were  con- 
ducted orer  a  large  tract  of  rocks,  and  woods;  a  region  aboanding 
with  striking  scenes,  and  terrific  grandeur.  We  were  always  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock ;  bat  the 
iteept  were  seldom  naked ;  in  many  places,  oaks  of  uncommon 
nagnitode  shot  np  from  the  crannies  of  stone,  and  where  there 
were  no  trees,  there  were  underwoods  and  bushes. 

Roaad  tbe  rocks  Is  a  narrow  path  cut  upon  the  stone,  which  is 
frequently  hewn  into  steps,  but  art  has  proceeded  no  further  than 
to  make  the  succession  of  wonders  safely  accessible.  The  whole 
drcttit  is  somewhat  laborious.  It  is  terminated  by  a  grotto  cut 
in  the  rock  to  a  great  extent,  with  many  windings,  and  supported 
by  pillars,  not  hewn  into  regularity,  but  such  as  imitate  the  sports 
of  nature  by  asperities  and  protuberances. 

The  place  is  without  any  dampness,  and  would  afford  a  habitation 
not  uncomfortable.  There  were  from  space  to  space  seats  cut  out 
lathe  rock. 
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Though  it  vrants  water,  it  excels  Dovcdale  by  the  extent  of  its  pros- 
pects, the  awfiilness  of  its  shades,  the  horrors  of  its  precipices 
the  verdure  of  its  hollows,  and  the  loftiness  of  its  rocks.  The  idea 
which  it  forces  upon  the  mind,  are  the  sublime,  the  dreadful,, 
and  the  vast.  Above  is  inaccessible  altitude,  below  is  horrible 
profundity.    But  it  excels  the  garden  of  Ham  only  in  extent. 

Ham  has  grandeur  tempered  with  softness.  The  walker  congratu- 
lates his  own  arrival  at  the  place,  and  Is  grieved  to  think  he  must 
ever  leave  it.  As  he  looks  up  to  the  rocks,  his  thoughts  are  ele- 
vated ;  as  he  turns  his  eyes  on  the  vallies,  he  is  composed  and 
soothed. 

He  that  mounts  the  precipices  at  Huwkstone,  *  wonders  how  he  came 
thither,  and  doubts  how  he  shall  return.  His  walk  is  an  adventure, 
and  his  departure  an  escape.  He  has  not  the  tranquillity,  but 
the  horrors  of  solitude;  a  kind  of  turbulent  pleasure  between 
fright  and  admiration. 

Ham  is  the  6t  abode  of  pastoral  virtue,  and  might  property  diffuse  its 
shades  over  nymphs  and  swains.  Hawkstone  can  have  no  fitter 
inhabitants  than  giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprize — men 
of  lawless  courage,  and  heroic  violence.  Hawkstone  should  be 
described  by  Milton,  and  Ham  by  Parnell. 


POEM  ATA     xMlSCELLANEA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mott  of  the  Pieces,  in  thi>  CoHection,  of  a  lerioof  nature,  were 
conpoted  many  yean  aco.  If  they  impart  bat  little  amiuienient 
to  the  Reader, — to  the  Writer,  they  recall  many  a  happy,  thouf^h,  at 
the  ame  time,  melancholy,  honr;  and  this  munt  be  his  apology  for 
priotinc  them.  Perhaps  we  are  inclined  to  net  more  value  apon  oar 
yoathfnl  efforts,  than  what  we  achieve  in  matiirer  life ;  and  it  will 
Mmetimes  be  seen,  that  a  man  writes  little  better  at  seven  and  forty, 
than  he  did  at  seventeen. 


W 
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TO    A    PARENT; 

ON 

THE       ANNIVERSARY       OF       HER 

BIRTHDAY. 


He  let  the  tender  oAoe  loof  eafife 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  repoaiBf  ace, 

Wich  leniflMt  arts  extrad  a  owCkor's  .«,,»., 

Make  laafiior  miile,  and  nnooth  the  bed  of  death.     PoPi. 


Thoagh  fifty  circling  yean  have  held  their  sway. 
Since  light  first  beam'd  upon  thine  infant  eyes, 

Tboagh  thy  (air  Spring  of  life  hath  pass*d  away, 
Yet  Summer  lingers  with  her  brightest  skies. 
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Still  on  thy  cheek  the  sweetest  flowret  blooms. 

That  oft  the  passing  stranger  has  delayed, 
And  still  new  charms  its  vermil  tint  assumes, 

Seeming  a&if  it  ne'er  was  doomed  to  fade. 


Oh !  may  it  smile  through  Autumn's  peaceful  vale. 

Still  catch  some  lonely  wand'rer  s  pensive  eye. 
To  soothe  his  cares,  adorn  some  plaintive  tale. 

Till  Winter  comes,  at  last,  and  bids  it  die. 


Yet  oft  e*en  then,  at  silent  close  of  day. 
When  all  its  beauties  are,  alas !  no  more, 

Near  the  lorn  spot  where  once  it  bloomed  111  stray. 
And,  sighing  to  the  breeze,  its  fatal  loss  deplore. 
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TO      A      REDBREAST; 


NEAR    THE    SEA    SHORE. 


-Omr 


Moat  httTV  ft  rrat,  uid  aorrow,  whea  aedadrd. 
Grows  •Crone  ia  weftkncan.  Colvam. 


Sweet,  solitary  bird !  perchance  thy  lay, 

Hlien  roseate  beams  have  ting*d  the  cheerful  morn. 
Or  at  the  last  bright  glimmering  of  day. 

Has  oft  been  caroFd  o  er  my  native  lawn. 


And  sweetly- warbling  round  the  well-known  hall. 
Where  fond  remembrance  dwells  on  pleasures  past. 

Thy  song  has  «cho*d  from  the  garden  wall. 
While  brightly  glow*d  thy  plumage  in  the  blast. 
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Perchance  those  ehns,  that  shade  the  grass-grown  lane, 
Have  been  thy  shelter  from  th'  inclement  storm. 

And,  ere-thy  notes  were  whistled  to  the  main. 
First  gave  a  twig  to  perch  thy  little  form. 


And  oh !  when  wintry  snows,  and  winds  severe. 
Thy  frozen  wings  have  tempted  to  the  door. 

Perchance  that  hand,  to  me  for  ever  dear. 

Has  thrown  thee  crumbs  upon  the  quarried  floor. 


Then  why,  lorn  bird !  forsake  those  peaceful  plains. 
To  wander,  lonely,  in  this  wild  retreat. 

Where  gloomy  solitude  with  terror  reigns. 

Where  billows  roar,  and  storms,  tremendous,  beat. 


Nay,  fly  not,  Robin !  fav'rite  of  the  grove  f 

Nor  think,  sweet  bird !  I'd  harm  thy  rosy  breast. 

Oh,  no !  thy  pensive  dirge  I  dearly  love. 

It  soothes  my  loul,  and  lulls  my  cares  to  rest. 


POBMATA  MI8CELLANE4  l«r 

Yet  stmy  not  here,  but  wing  thy  speedy  flight. 
To  that  fiur  mant,  which  now  my  fancy  views, 

Fly  ere  the  qoick  retom  of  dreary  night 
Shall  o*er  the  world  its  sable  veil  diflliise. 


There  tune  thy  sonnet  all  the  live-long  day, 
Nor  want  there  dread,  nor  angry  tempests  fear, 

Whilft  thou  art  chaunting  from  some  friendly  spray, 
Thy  long  may  reach  a  Mother's  listening  ear. 


Could  language  grace  thy  sadly-pleasing  strain, 
0  say,  sweet  bird  !  thou  found'st  me  wandering  here, 

Moang  where  roll  the  billows  of  the  main. 
Whilst  oft  unbidden  falls  the  silent  tear. 


Tell  her  nor  time,  nor  place,  can  ever  change 
The  ibnd  affection  rooted  in  my  breast. 

Whether  Arabia's  desert  sands  I  range, 
Or  lay  me  down  in  Afric*s  wilds  to  rest ; 
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If  on  some  dreary,  savage  island  cast. 

Or  doomed  an  exile  thro*  the  World  to  roam. 

Still  there  is  joy  to  think  upon  the  past. 
And  bliss  to  picture  my  far-distant  home. 


And  say,  when  winds,  and  wintry  storms,  are  oer. 
When  summer  smiles  upon  my  native  dell, 

ril  fly,  sweet  bird !  to  her»  and  thee,  once  more. 
And  strike  again  my  simple,  rustic  shell. 
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AN 


EVENING    WALK    FROM    THE    TOWN. 


AFTER   A    DISAPPOINTMENT. 


O  mtetr  niacTi  beatie 

Fawun  et  o|m  •trepHnnqiae   Rome.  Hoi. 


Farewell,  thou  huhj,  bustling  scene,  awhile ! 

Where  nought  but  sorrow  visits  this  sad  heart, 
Where  ev*ry  hour  is  fraught  with  ceaseless  toil. 

And  bodings  never  from  my  mind  depart. 


Still,  still  1  hear  the  deep,  tumultuous  roar. 

Like  distant  thunder  thro*  the  troubled  air. 

Loudly  it  echoes  from  the  sea-beat  shore. 

And  tells  the  town^s  incessant  noise,  and  care. 
X 
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Why,  o'er  the  ever  restless,  rolling  tide. 

With  anxious  glance,  thus  steals  my  wand'ring  eye, 
To  where  yon  prospect  lies  extended  wide. 

And  moiuitains  mingle  with  the  azure  sky? 

Tis  there  imagination  brings  to  view 

Far  distant  fields  whose  verdure  never  fades. 

Where  joy  still  glistens  in  the  morning  dew. 
And  pleasure  dances  in  the  ev*ning  shades. 


r 

E'en  now  whilst  here  I  melancholy  roam. 
Though  all  around  the  gath'ring  tempest  low'rs, 

Methinks  once  more  I  gaze  upon  my  home. 
And  each  companion  of  my  earliest  hours. 


Why  fair,  and  flatt'ring  hope  dost  thou  unfold, 
Thy  glitt'ring  gewgaws  to  my  dazzled  sight? 

Nor  earliest  friends  again  must  I  behold, 
Nor  sacred  home,  dear  source  of  pure  delight. 
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Tint  bounteous  bud,  deciining  in  the  vrett^ 
Now  brightly  glinunen  o*er  the  briny  main. 

And  down  he  sinks  lefulgently  to 
He  only  sets  at  eve  to  rise  again. 


Bat  ah !  the  son  of  promised  bliss  goes  down, 
No  hope  yet  lingers  o*er  the  western  scene. 

His  bounteous  smile  is  clouded  by  a  firown. 
And  midnight  darkness  hangs  upon  hb  mien. 


0,  happy  mom  I  conoeal'd  in  futuie  time. 

When  with  thy  gladdening  splendour  wilt  thou  rise  ? 
When  shall  I  hail  thee  from  yon  distant  dinK? 

0  come,  bright  stranger !  cheer  these  weeping  eyes. 


Lo!  even  now  a  brilliant  tinge  of  gold 
Doth  seem  diffus'd  o*er  all  the  orient  sky. 

Aid  now  again  his  glory  doth  unfold. 
And  his  fleet  car,  triumphant,  mounts  on  high. 
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O  heav'n-born  fancy !  soother  of  our  care ! 

Thy  magic  pow'r  can  distant  pleasures  hail. 
Lead  us  through  landscapes  that  are  bright,  and  fair. 

By  murmuring  rills,  or  thro*  the  primrose  vale ! 


Yes,  I  will  hope,  these  hours  of  sadness  o*er. 
When  these  long  years  of  tyranny  are  past. 

Some  kind  reward  is  yet  for  me  in  store. 
Some  happier  star  may  light  me  at  the  last. 


But  now  behold !  the  glimm'ring  twilight  fades. 
No  tuneful  bird  its  ev'ning  requiem  sings. 

The  fields  around  are  wrapt  in  sable  shades. 
And  gloomy  night  extends  her  raven  wings. 


Now  to  the  town  must  I  again  return. 

Where  noise,  and  smoke,  and  care,  for  ever  reign. 
Where  still  at  night  I  lay  me  down  to  moum. 

And  only  rise  to  tell  my  woes  again. 
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ON 

FINDING    A    DEAD    STARLING. 


■**  Sfty  whate'er  yoa  will 


AndcaD  to  mcBurj  deputed  joys, 

'fb  tat  ft  paiBfal  pleMure;  ia 

0«r  pamt  joys  are  latennixt  with  cares. 

Bat  la  the  reooOecdon  of  those  joy*. 

The  sordid  drags  of  intermin^iaf  care 

Sink  to  the  grond;  while  aD  the  hUsa  sahlim'd 

Is  easeace  pvr,  too  poigaaat  to  be  home." 


While  thiiSy  poor  bird!  in  sad,  dejected  state, 
Silent,  I  mufle  o*er  thy  lamented  fate, 
A  thonaand  fond  ideas  fill  my  mind. 
And  wrap  my  soul  in  ecstacy  refin*d. 
Fincy  now  beams,  with  such  effulgent  fays, 
Oi  weU-fcmember*d  scenes  of  other  days, 
Tliii  while,  poor  bird !  I,  pensive,  gase  on  thee, 
I  iciioe  can  think  that  they  have  ceas'd  to  be ! 
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Yesy  now  I  find  the  dear  delusion  flies. 
And  sad  despondency  its  place  supplies ! 
Farewell  those  joys  that  once  entranc'd  my  heart, 
A  long  farewell !  for  ever  must  we  part ! 
Yet  oft  as  mem'ry  shall  those  days  review. 
When  love  first  smil*d,  and  fond  affection  grew, 
ril  breathe  a  sigh  as  sacred  to  the  past. 
And  tho*  a  tear  may  fall,  '  twill  never  be  the  last ! 


Poor  bird  farewell !  a  kindred  mate  of  thine 
Was  once  the  fav'rite  of  a  form  divine. 
And  as  that  form  I  lov*d  with  truth  sincere. 
So  ever  shall  thy  race  to  me  be  dear ! 
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ON 
PRESENTING    A    LOCKET. 


Accept  thb  token  of  my  love,  sweet  maid ! 

With  warmett  friendship  of  my  heart  *tis  giv*n. 
To  think  of  me  when  in  the  dust  Fm  laid. 

And  soaring  angels  wing  my  soul  to  heav'n. 


Wbeoe^er  upon  thy  lovely,  virgin  breast, 
With  maiden  modesty,  and  aspect  grave. 

This  plaited  hair,  and  golden  frame  shall  re»t. 
Remember  him  who  this  poor  trifle  gave. 


ON 
RECEIVING     A     LOCKET. 


Whilst  on  my  bosom  this  fair  lock  reclines, 
And  gnards  this  faithful  heart  from  ev*ry  harm, 
I  fear  not  sorrow,  nor  cold  death*s  alarm, 

Nor  ought  that  danger,  or  that  fate  combines. 
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Shielded  by  thee,  most  potent  charm ! 
As  heav*nly  fire,  as  inspiration  warm. 

In  safety  may  I  roam 

Far  distant  from  my  home. 
Where'er  thy  beam,  O  Sun !  at  mom  or  evening  shines ! 


ACROSTIC. 

M  ay  all  thy  days  in  store  above, 

A  nd  all  thy  future  nights,  my  love ! 

R  apt  in  a  pleasing,  tranquil  dream, 

G  lide  sweetly  down  life's  chequer'd  stream ; 

A  nd  should  there  ought,  beyond  the  rest, 

R  eniain  with  me  to  make  thee  blest, 

E  ver  my  heart  shall  bend  towards  thee, 

T  ill  life,  and  love,  shall  cease  to  be. 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 

NOVEMBER     3rd,     1800. 


-Haunt  wvdlock 


Is  like  ft  banqiietfaic  hove  baUt  in  ft  Ksnlco. 
On  which  the  Spring'*  duate  flow'ra  take  dttlight 
To  enst  their  modeet  odonn.  Miodlkton. 


^^^MBte,  ye  sylvan  gods !  away. 

Celebrate  this  nuptial  day, 

Bring  your  simple,  oaten  reeds. 

Whence  soft  melody  prt>cee<ls ; 

String  the  viol,  tune  the  lute. 

Strike  the  timbrel,  sound  the  flute ; 

All  the  pow'rs  of  music  bring:, 

Sweetest  voice,  and  cheerful  string ; 

Join  in  strains  that  charm  the  soul, 

^>m)  let  your  notes,  ye  gods!  with  gayest  rapture  roll. 
Y 
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Nymphs  of  Adbastonian  plains ! 
Where  enchanting  silence  reigns. 
Come  enrobed  in  snowy  vest. 
Lay  your  cares  and  griefs  to  rest. 
0*er  the  mould'ring,  hallowed  urn 

fl 

Sigh  no  more,  but  cease  to  mourn ; 
Myrtle  twine  with  sweetest  flow*rs. 
Deck  with  bridal  wreaths  your  bowers ; 
All  your  brightest  garlands  spread. 
For  on  this  mom,  ye  nymphs !  your  fav*rite  fair  is  wed ! 


Cease  ye  nymphs,  and  gods !   awhile. 
Cease  the  gentle,  pleasing  toil ; 
See  who  comes,  with  downcast  mien. 
Lost  in  thought,  across  the  green. 
Silence  rule  your  trembling  strings. 
List,  and  hear  the  strain  he  brings : — 
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"  May  yean  of  health  fair  bride !  be  thiiie» 
May  joy  upon  thy  nuptial  shiiic» 
Bright  a«  the  spheres  above ! 
Oh !  may  the  happy  youth  whose  mind 
Is  grac*d  with  truth,  and  lore  refin*d» 
Faithful  for  ever  prove ; 
Long  may  he  live  thy  virtues  to  revere ; 
Thy  life's  best  guardian,  and  thy  friend  sincere." 
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TO    SERENA; 


ON      HER     RETIREMENT. 


I 


If  heav'n  a  drauf^t  of  purest  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
Tb  when  a  yoadiftil,  loring,  modest  pair. 
In  others  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneadi  the  milkrwlute  thorn,  that  scents  the  ey'ning  gale.      Biras. 


Since  now  in  London^  gilded  scenes  no  more 

The  anxious  thought  on  friends  far  distant  dwells. 

Nor  pensive  mem*ry  traces  joys  of  yore, — 
Joys,  which  the  heart  most  eloquently  tells! — 


But  leaving  this  vain  world's  tumultuous  scene. 
Where  discords  reign,  where  sorrows  never  cease. 

You  now  retire,  with  heav*n-directed  mien. 
To  roam  sequestered,  in  the  shades  of  peace. 
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Where  ev'ry  muse  shall  wait  around  thy  bow*rB, 
With  choioett  garlands  of  Parnassian  flow'rs. 
And  while  their  fingers  sweep  the  chords  divine. 
Each  note  shall  hail  thee,  << Sister  of  the  Nine! 


ft 


Blest  with  that  youth,  whose  independent  soul, 
"Ne*er  stooped,  submiss*,  to  flatt*ry's  servile  sway , 

Oh!  may  each  transient  moment  sweetly  roll, 
And  all  thy  life  be  one  bright  summer's  day ! 


And  may  that  hour,  on  rapture's  wing,  arrive. 
When  heav*n-bom  liberty  shall  burst  my  chains, 

That  I  once  more  in  some  lone  dell  may  live. 
And  tune  my  reed  amidst  my  native  plains. 


Then  should  the  beauties  of  thy  spotless  mind 
Afford  the  muse  a  fair,  and  matchless  theme ; 

The  world's  gay  pleasures  would  I  leave  behind. 
To  share  with  thee  retirements  joys  supreme. 
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Sweet  peace  till  then,  O  happy  fair !  be  thine. 
May  ev*ry  blessing  wait  thy  darling  child ; 

With  thy  bright  virtues  ever  may  he  shine, — 
In  soul  magnanimous; — ^in  manners  mild. 


And  when  with  me  the  springs  of  life  shall  cease. 
And  sadly-mournful  tolls  my  parting  knell. 

Do  thou  be  near  to  dose  my  eyes  in  peace. 
Shed  one  sad  tear,  and  bid  a  last  farewell. 
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TO    THE     same; 


ON    THE    BIRTH    OF    HER    SON. 


Oh!  may  the  blast  of  no  relentless  storm. 
With  aspect  rude,  assail  thy  darling  boy, 
To  cloud  with  grief  the  Mother's  heart-felt  joy. 

And  all  the  Father*s  fondest  hopes  deform. 


But  may  the  placid  smile  of  heav*n  almve 
On  thy  sweet  babe,  with  fairest  lustre  shine ! 

On  William  shine,  dear  pledge  of  virtuous  love ! 
Emblem  of  bliss,  and  innocence  divine ! 


Oh!  may  his  tender  years  serenely  mil 
Along  the  plains,  and  flow*ry  vales  of  youth. 

Be  hit  the  beauties  of  thy  spotless  soul ; — 
Hit  Father*s  worth,  sincerity  and  truth. 
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SONNET; 


TO     THE     SAME. 


O  thou  whose  soul  is  calm  as  ev'ning  beams. 
Yet  bright  as  glorious  Titan's  noontide  ray. 

Tell  me  if  ought  thy  fertile  fancy  dreams. 
Of  thy  lov'd  Greorge's  fate  some  future  day. 


What !  shall  thy  little  stranger  brave  the  main. 
And  smile,  sublime,  amidst  a  frowning  sky  ? 

Or,  clad  in  arms,  upon  some  warlike  plain. 
Conquer  with  glory,  or  with  glory  die  ? 


If  charmed  with  learning's  variegated  steep. 
Shall  classic  elegance  adorn  his  mind. 

Or,  taught  by  thee  o*er  pensive  tales  to  weep. 
Shall  he  be  train'd  to  poesy  refin'd  P 

Whatever  the  task,  may  he  to  fame  aspire. 
And  grace  the  name  of  his  departed  Sire ! 
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TO   THE    MEMORY 
OF    A    DEPARTED    FRIEND. 


IbMwhia,  Horatio;  afelloir  oflaftaiteieot; 
Of  toOiC  eaooDctit  fuicy.  Shaks. 


Warren  farewell !  thy  voyage  now  is  o*er ! 

At  length  thou'st  gain*d  that  calm,  that  blissful  shore. 

Where  thy  worn  bark,  with  myriads  of  the  blest. 

From  worldly  storms  for  ever  now  shall  rest ; 

^liere  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  combine 

In  endless  praises,  and  -in  hymns  divine. 

And  round  the  throne  of  heav*n*s  eternal  king, 

With  solemn  awe,  their  adorations  bring. 


Adiea,  my  friend !  while  this  poor  life  shall  last, 

Remembrance  oft  shall  call  to  mind  the  |>ast ; 
Z 
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Shall  on  thy  name — thy  worth — thy  virtues  dwell. 
With  sighs  repeat  thy  long — thy  last  **  farewell  !** 


Where  is  that  mirth — that  gaiety  of  soul, 
Which  made  the  tide  of  time  so  smoothly  roll  ? 
Where  is  thy  wit  that  shone  like  heav'nly  fire, 
And,  with  its  flame,  did  all  around  inspire  ? 
Thy  wit^ — ^thy  mirth — thy  gaiety  is  fled, 
For  now,  alas !  another  Yarick's  dead ! 


Warren  farewell !  around  thy  lonely  tomb. 
Each  fragrant  flow'r  that  decks  the  Spring  shall  bloom. 
And  oft  when  twilight  o'er  the  world  shall  creep. 
While  drowsy  mortals  sink  in  peace  to  sleep. 
The  muse  shall  wander  near  thy  mouldering  clay. 
And  o'er  thy  relics  chaunt  her  plaintive  lay. 
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£LE(iY: 

ON    THE    DEATH    OF    AN    INFANT. 


'Uom  jrcNith,  doe*  beauty  read  iIm  liar, 


Does  pympfttbrtir  fuar  their  miiMU  aUnn  f 
Speak,  dead  Maria!  breatbe  a  •fraia  dlTfuef 
K'ea  from  the  gnre  thoa  ahalt  have  poVr  to  chatm.      Maaom. 

Weep  Dol;  the  danMel  b  not  dead,  bot  ileepeth.  '* 


Sweet  babe  of  innocence !  divinely  blest 
With  ev'ry  charm,  that  bounteous  heav*n  bestows. 

Fled  to  the  regions  of  eternal  rest. 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  know  thy  hapless  |>arents*  woes. 


For  thee,  sweet  babe 4  incessant  flows  the  tear 
Down  the  worn  cheek,  which,  once,  delighted  smiFd, 

No  lisping  tongue  now  greets  thy  Father's  ear. 
No  more  thy  mother  cries,  '*God  bless  my  child.*' 


Say  not,  ye  wise !   tis  folly  thus  to  pine. 
Since  those  departed,  time  can  ne'er  recall, 

"Hs  nature's  voice,  and  that's  a  claim  divine. 
Which  bids  the  tear  of  fond  affection  fall. 
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Say  not  'tis  weak,  when  dearest  Mends  are  fled 
To  that  blest  shore,  where  joys  eternal  dwells 

To  pour  a  requiem  o'er  their  lowly  bed. 

To  mourn  their  loss,  and  bid  a  last  farewell ! 


But  still  the  spring  from  whence  our  sorrow^  rise. 
Should,  by  the  guide  of  sober  reason,  cease. 

For,  lovely  innocent !  she  never  dies. 
But  lives  for  ever  in  celestial  peace. 


Oh !  she  is  happier,  happier  far  than  those. 
Who  ceaseless  toil,  the  earth-bom  sons  of  care, 

A  prey  to  ev'ry  blast  that  passion  blows. 
And  ev'ry  ruthless  storm  are  forc'd  to  bear. 


Farewell,  Maria !  o*er  thy  tender  frame 

The  feeling  heart  shall  oft-times  breathe  a  sigh, 

And  whilst  remembrance  dwells  upon  thy  name. 
Thy  dear  remains  shall  teach  us  how  to  die ! 
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ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  LADY; 

AOED  06. 


QuoModo  fUmla,  tic  rita; 
BOtt  qvam  diiif  Md  qvam  beae, 
•cu  rit,  refeit.  Bimca. 

He  that  Uvm  fbaxaeoiv  j^tfB*  b  but  like  our 

That  itajs  here  for  a  friend ;  when  death  oomea,  then 

Away  he  foea,  aad  la  ne'er  aeen  again.       M iddliton. 


And  is  the  aged  W n  then  at  rest .'' 

Shall  life  no  more  reflect  one  glimnrring  l>eam  ? 

Her  downward  orb  has  slowly  sought  the  west, 
And,  gradual,  sunk  beyond  the  distant  stream ! 


It  only  sets  refulgently  to  rise. 

When  loud  th*  Archangel's  awful  trumpet  sounds. 
To  shine,  eternal,  through  empyreal  skies. 

Where  virtue  reigns,  and  happineaa  abounds. 
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The  infant,  prattling  in  his  Mother*s  arms. 
Cut  off  when  fancy  first  begins  to  dawn. 

When  each  new  RHnming  gives  to  him  new  charms. 
And  makes  him  blooming  as  the  daisied  lawn ; 


The  daughter,  smiling  with  the  blush  of  youth. 
And  form  divine,  where  rapture  brightly  glows, 

Possess*d  of  love,  benevolence,  find  truth. 

And  ev'ry  gprace  that  matchless  beauty  knows ; 


The  son,  when  ripening  manhood  nerves  his  arm 
For  noble  deeds,  and  mighty  feats  of  war. 

When  glory  leads  him,  spuming  at  alarm, 
0*cr.  dangVous  seas,  to  foreign  climes  afar ; 


These  are  the  themes  o'er  which  the  Muse  should  bend. 
When  fate,  untimely,  lays  them  in  the  grave, 

For  them  alas!  the  feeling  heart  must  rend, 
When  nought  from  death  their  rising  worth  can  save. 
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But  let  no  tears  of  plaintive  grief  bedew 

The  aged  W n*8  venerable  clay ; 

Let  nobler  feelings  elevate  our  view 

To  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 


Where  free  from  pain,  vicissitude,  and  woe. 
She  smiles,  sublime,  on  all  her  sorrows  fiast. 

Reaps  the  reward  of  well -spent  days  below, — 
The  crown  of  glory  promis*d  at  the  last ! 
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EPITAPH 

ON 
Mr.   THOMAS     HEAFORD. 


This  was  a  man  of  whom  the  world  might  say 

He  pray'd  to  live,  yet  only  liv*d  to  pray ; 

His  aim  was  heav*n,  and  the  path  he  trod 

Was  so  direct,  he  rarely  swerv*d  from  God. 

The  pride,  the  pomp,  and  all  this  vain  world  brings. 

He  cast  aside  as  merely  empty  things : 

Forgot  the  business  of  this  life  to  scan, 

And  scarce  remembered  he  himself  was  man. 

Some  little  wanderings  in  his  course  were  seen. 

For  where*s  the  mortal  that  has  perfect  been  f 

But  all  his  foibles,  at  which  fools  may  laugh. 

Be  buried  here  beneath  his  Epitaph. 
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TO   THE    MEMORY 
OF 

ADMIRAL     LORD     NELSON. 


**  Fortis  cadCTr,  cedere  not  pocmt. 


-Multi*  ille  boBU  llcfaUis  occidit. 


N'uUi  fltrbilior  qnain  miliL  Hut. 


If  ever  frieDclship  mourDs  departed  worth, 
And  bends,  lamenting,  o*er  the  truly  hru^c, 

If  eer  aflrection*8  tears  have  fairn  to  earth. 
Or  love  bedew*d  the  valiant  hero's  grave  ; 


If  e'er  true  warrior  for  his  country  fought, 

Or,  nobly  daring,  for  his  country  hied, 

Iwas  when  old  England  concjuest  dearly  bought, 

For  Nelson *s  frame  lav  number\l  \iith  the  dead. 
A  a 
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But  say,  ye  guardians  of  the  lists  of  fame. 

Though  cold  in  death  his  lov*d  remains  now  lie. 

Shall  e*er  oblivion  drown  his  matchless  name. 
And  all  his  deeds  at  last  forgotten  die  ? 


When  Nile  no  more  his  swelling  tide  shall  roll 
Thro'  Dambia's  lake,  and  Abyssinia*s  plains. 

When  vertic  suns  shall  fertilize  the  Pole, 

And  Arctic  night  veil  Elgypt's  fam'd  domains ; 


When  Baltic  waves  shall  wash  Iberia's  shore. 
Or  Denmark  sink  beneath  the  stormy  deep. 

When  Cape  Trafalgar  shall  be  seen  no  more, 
Horatio's  name  for  ever  then  shall  sleep. 


Till  these  events  shall  war  'gainst  nature's  plan, 
Till  earth  once  more  in  dark  confusion  lies. 

Victorious  Britons  shall  revere  the  Man, 
While  bliss  eternal  crowns  him  in  the  skies  I 
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EPITAPH 

ON 
Nr.    BERNARD    KEOELER. 


My  infant  steps  first  trod  Geruiania's  plain, 
My  youth  was  passed  beyond  the  western  main ; 
Id  manhood  fortune  led  me  to  the  shore 
Of  gen*rous  Britain,  ne*er  to  wander  more ; 
Where  far  from  those,  by  nature  held  most  dear, 
I  found  a  peaceful  home,  and  friends  sincere. 
Whose  pious  care,  exerted  to  the  last. 
Repaid  my  troubles,  and  my  sorrows  past. 
And  now,  in  this  deep,  consecrated  shade. 
In  hanble  state,  my  poor  remains  are  laid. 
Till,  from  the  judgment  seat,  shall  loudly  call 
The  GOD  of  nations,  and  the  GOD  of  all ! 
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EPITAPH 


ON     A     FRIEND. 


If  e'er  the  poor  man's  friend  demands  a  tear. 

When  death's  cold  hand  has  laid  him  on  the  bier ; 

If  e'er  was  hears'd  in  canonized  dust. 

The  man  sincere,  benevolent,  and  just ; 

If  e'er  repos'd  beneath  the  church -yard  sod 

A  faithful  servant  of  the  house  of  GOD, 

Let  this  memento  mark  thy  lowly  bed. 

Where  rests  from  worldly  care  thy  weary  clay-cold  head. 
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ON 


A  FAVOURITE    DOCi; 


WRIITEN    AT  THE    RBQl'EST  OP  A    8POKTKMAN ;-. 


A  friead  to  dof» ;  for  tbry  an*  hoocat  civatures. 
And  Dc'cT  betray  their  niMtera.  Otim  at. 


Basto,  farewell !  and,  since  thy  race  w  run. 
Farewell  the  fields,  and  pleasures  of  mv  gun ! 
No  more  shall  Basto,  with  the  smiling  dawn. 
Dash  thro'  the  brake,  or  sweep  across  the  lawn ; 
Nor  e*er  again  the  stubble  lands  shall  pace. 
Pointing  destruction  to  the  partridge  race. 
But  tho*  in  dust  my  favorite  dog  now  lies. 
And  never  more  shall  ope  hb  watchful  eyes. 
Yet  on  his  worth  shall  faithful  memory  dwell, 
And  oft  this  tongue  his  various  rambles  tell. 
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ELEGY; 

ON 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  COCK  ROBIN; 

WRITTEN  BY  A  FATHER  TO  PLEASE  HIS  CHILDREN. 


Here  lien  good  maiiter  duck 

Whom  Samuel  Jofanson  trod  on, 
If  it  had  lir'd,  it  had  heen  good  luck. 

For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  one.    See  life  of  Johm»o.n. 


Here  silent  lies  poor  master  Bob, 

Kiird  by  onr  tabby  cat,  - 

Of  life  a  pretty  bird  to  rob ! — 

O  naughty  puss  for  thati 

Poor  Robby  Bobby. 

No  more  thou'lt  fly  from  twig  to  twig, 

Nor  sit  upon  the  pale. 

Then  here  thy  little  grave  I'll  dig, 

And  thy  sad  loss  bewail. 

Poor  Robby  Bobby. 
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No  more  thou*lt  perch  on  chimney  top, 

Nor  tune  thy  sweetest  lay, 

Nor  to  the  door  for  crumbs  thou* It  hop, 

TheOy  twitt*riDg,  fly  away. 

Poor  Robbv  Bobbv.' 

Tve  often  heard  thv  note  betimes. 

And  raised  my  slumbering  head, 

And  now  Til  sing  my  little  rhymes. 

Over  thy  grassy  bed. 

Poor  R(»bbv  Bobbv. 

And  oi\  rU  steal  at  hilent  eve 

Yo  tind  this  tiny  spot. 

And  o*cr  thy  little  tbrui  I'll  grie\e. 

And  mourn  thy  hapless  lot. 

Poor  Robbv  Bobb\ . 

Now  here,  poor  bird !  thou  ly*st  tbrloni, 

No  more  thou*lt  see  the  light. 

No  more  thou*lt  wake  the  cheertul  morn. 

So  Robby  Bobby !  sweet !  good  night. 

Poor  Robbv  Bobbv. 
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TO    THE    BEST 
AND 

DEAREST    FRIEND    OF    UFE. 


If  heaT'n  would  make  me  inich  another  world. 
Of  OQ9  entire  and  perfect  cluryiiolite» 
I'd  not  hare  aokd  for't.  Shaki. 

With  thee  were  the  dream*  of  my  eurlieat  lore, 
Ev'ry  thought  of  my  reason  waa  thine. 

In  my  last,  humble  prayer  to  the  apirit  abore. 
Thy  name  ahall  be  mingled  with  mine.       Moot  a. 


Thou  say*st,  my  love !  that  oft  I  stray. 
O'er  hills,  and  vallies,  far  away ; 
But  know  whene'er  I  farthest  roam, 
'Tis  then  my  heart  is  nearest  home. 


The  bird  that  cleaves  the  ambient  skies, 
And  through  the  fields  of  ether  flies. 
Ne'er  knows  an  honr  of  balmy  rest. 
Until  it  gains  the  mated  nest. 
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Oh !  ooakl*8t  thou  think  Vd  love  thee  less 
In  lonely  abeence,  or  distress? 
By  yonder  heav*n*s  refulgent  host ! 
Tis  then  I  ever  love  thee  most. 


When  children  cling  around  thy  knees. 
And  try  their  little  arts  to  fylease. 
Perchance  they  cry — "Ah,  Mother,  dear! 
Why  sudden  starts  that  falling  tear  ?  *' 


Tlien  do  not,  dearest !  think  that  e  er 
My  home  is  not  my  chiefest  care ; 
If  gay,  or  sad,  whaU'er  the  (bought. 


With  home  mv  mind  is  ever  frao<]'ht. 


If  sad ; — I  picture  thee  alone. 

The  fears — ^the  sorrows  thou  hast  known ; 

Tis  then  I  sigh,  and  with  thee  mourn 

When  worldly  care  forbids  return. 
B  b 
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l^  Ijay ; — tbe  picture  is  reversed — 
The  song — the  glee — the  tale*s  rehearsed ; 
And  why  is  now  my  mourning  o'er  I 
At  eve  I  see  my  home  once  more. 


Then  since  it  is  my  hapless  lot 
To  leave  so  oft  our  peaceful  cot, 
Oh !    let  contentment  still  be  thine. 
To  love  thee  ever  still  be  mine. 


And  still  ril  hope,  in  after  days. 
Thou  wilt  not  censure  me,  but  praise ; 
When  busy  cares  of  life  are  o'er, 
ril  then  return  to  part  no  more. 


In  some  retired,  and  silent  glen. 

Far  from  the  noisy  haunts  of  men, 

rU  find  some  little  woodland  cell. 

Where  heav'nly  peace  would  love  to  dwell. 
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And  there,  in  calm,  and  sweet  repose. 
Well  muse  on  life  until  it  clow. 
And  fHien  all  worldly  joys  are  past. 
And  death  shall  summon  us  at  last ; 


Oh !  may  we  both  together  rest. 
Together  both  be  evec  blest ; 
Then  let  us  tix  our  thoughts  on  high. 
And  hope  to  live  as  we  would  die ! 
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THE    TWO    DAISIES. 


And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

FindB  tongues  in  trees,  booka  in  the  running  brookji. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.      Shaks. 


The  jocund  spring,  in  ^yest  mantle  clad. 

On  ev'ry  bank,  in  ev'ry  glade  peep'd  forth. 

Laughing  that  now  the  wintry  winds  were  hush'd. 

Straggling  far  down  a  solitary  glen. 

Where  the  slow  brook  runs  clear,  and  rippling  by, 

I  paused  awhile  to  mark  the  stilly  scene. 

For  never  footstep  there  had  seem'd  t*intrude. 

And  turning  round,  with  many  a  wistful  hope. 

That  in  the  sere,  and  autumn  of  my  life. 

Some  calm  retirement  like  to  this  were  mine. 
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My  wand*ring  eye,  as  if  by  instinct  led, 
Rested,  at  length,  upon  a  lonely  ilowV, 
That  droop'd  most  piteously  its  crimson  lids. 
Kissing  its  mother  earth.     The  sun  had  passM 
His  zenith,  and  obliquely  shot  his  beams 
Slow  west'ring  to  the  deep.     Lifting  majestic 
Its  green-tufted  summit,  a  little  mound. 
That  showed,  in  miniature,  some  Cambrian  peak, 
Rose  from  the  glen ;  and  there,  beside  its  base. 
As  if  it  sought  a  solitude  unknown. 
Id  bloom  of  youth,  and  pensive  loveliness. 
This  modest  flow*r,  deserted  by  its  fellows, 
Fix*d  its  obscure  retreat.     With  cautious  glance 
I  gaz*d  around  once  more,  lest  prying  man 

Should  maiiL  my  meditation.     Still  again 

Albe  eye  would  fall,  and  to  this  little  flow'r 

Seem  rivetted : — 

*'  Poor  friendless  one !  **  I  cried, 

"And  art  thou  left  to  wither  in  the  shade? 


I 
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This  envious  bank  hath  cast  thee  in  eclipse. 
And  thus  thou  droop*st  in  silent  lamentation, 
The  sun-beam  shines  no  more  upon  thy  sweetness. 
Now  may  a  man  learn  wisdom  from  thy  fate. 
Thou  art  as  one  forsaken  by  the  world, 

# 

Whom  keen  adversity  hath  harrow'd  deep 
With  toil,  and  care,  and  strange  vicissitude. 
And  on  whose  front  untimely  snows  have  crept. 
Till,  tir*d  of  life,  and  this  vain  pilgrimage. 
He  seeks  some  calm  seclusion  ifrom  mankind. 
Where  he  may  rest  his  weary  head  in  peace. 
His  only  hope  a  happier  mom  may  rise. 
Then  mourn  not,  simplest  flowret  of  the  dale ! 
Yon  sun  shall  cheer  thy  drooping  lids  again !  ** 


With  lingering  paces  up  the  hillock  side. 
At  length  I  gained  its  grassy  top ;  and  there, 
(  As  now  I  paus'd  with  fanciful  comparison 
What  time  I  climbed  the  blue-capt  Wreken's  brow, ) 
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In  splendid  apathy,  and  garish  pride, 
Unfolding  all  its  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Whose  orb  yet  held  a  brilliant  seat  on  high. 
Fronting  his  beams,  a  kindred  llow*r  I  found. 
Basking,  regardless  of  its  mate  below. 


'*Now,  by  my  faith!**  indignantly,  I  cried. 
Here  lives  a  worthless  worldling.     One  whom  care 
Neer  visits.     Stranger  to  the  woes  of  this 
Diurnal  scene,  he  holds  his  head  erect. 
Frowning  secure  in  bloated  arrogance. 
Oh !  thou  art  far  exalted  '  bove  thy  |>eers. 
And  now,  with  scorn,  from  off  thv  inuiiiiion  height, 
I  see  thee  look  supremely  o*er  the  plain, 
Despising  those  who  humbly  dwell  beneath. 
Tis  even  so.     From  pensive  wretchetlness 
The  lordling  turns,  or  views  its  grief  askance. 
Now  mark  me,  proud  one !  thou  art  in  thy  day 
Of  fair  prosperity.     Beware  in  time; — 
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The  sun  of  fortune  may  not  always  shine. 
Adversity  is  sweet  to  him  who  long 
Hath  drain*d  the  bitter  cup.     Nurtured  by  grief. 
In  disappointment  rear'd,  he  hugs  it  close. 
Like  one  that's  tried  in  dearest  amity. 
But  wretched  he,  who  good,  and  prosp*rous  days 
Hath  ever  known,  and  gleams  of  fairest  sunshine, 
Ne*er  thinking,  heedless  mortal .!  of  reverse : 
For  when  the  chiding  tempest  gathers  roirad. 
The  slightest  shock  shall  paralyze-his  frame. 
Bend  his  high  pride,  and  bow  his  haughty  head. 
Turning  the  past  to  torture.*' 


As  I  raised 
My  steadfast  eye  from  earth,  the  downward  orb. 
Sinking  beneath  this  fair  rotundity. 
In  purple  majesty,  and  awful  splendour, 
Hung  o'er  th'  extremest  verge  of  heav'n.     The  keen. 
And  chilly  breeze  blew  from  the  vale  below. 
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Once  more  unto  my  subject  flow*r  I  turned ; — 
Wlien  lo !  sad  emblem  of  all  earthly  greatness ! 
Clos*d  were  the  glories  that  had  shone  so  bright ; 
Dejected  was  the  head  so  late  erect. 
And  all  its  being  with*ring  on  the  stem. 
Shrinking  abashed  in  conscious  littleness. 
The  falling  dews  then  wam*d  roe  to  my  cell. 


Cc 
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ON    BEAUTY. 


Beanty!  thou  pretty  play-thing,  dear  deceit! 
That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling's  heart. 
And  giveti  it  a  new  pulse,  unknown  before.     Blaik's  Grare. 


What  is  beauty,  but  a  flowV, 

Sweetly  glowing  in  the  sun? 
Transient  as  the  fleeting  hour ! 
A  little  while — its  day  is  done ! 
It  blooms — it  dies — 
No  more  shall  rise. 
But  droops  to  earth  in  sad  decay, 
And  with  a  blast  it  fades  away. 
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What  iJi  beaut}',  but  a  shade. 

Swiftly  glidiog  o  er  the  glen. 
By  the  glancing  eye  8un'ey*(l, 
In  a  moment  lost  again ! 
It  pasies  on. 
It  fUes — *ti8  gone. 
It  skims  the  lake — it  g^ns  the  shore ; — 
Mortal  nc  er  shall  see  it  more ! 


Oh !  tliat  thou,  enchanting  maid ! 

On  whose  cheek  the  roses,  bloom. 
Soon,  too  soon,  alas!  must  fade. 
Sinking  to  the  icy  tomb ! 
Where  lie  in  dust, 
The  base — the  just — 
The  tatter  d  wretch — the  man  of  pride, 
And  all  who  have  for  ages  died ! 
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Bright  illusion !  who  could  leave  thee. 
Though  thy  reign  were  shorter  still  ? 
Woe  to  him  that  would  deceive  thee ! 
Reign  for  ever  at  thy  will ! 
The  lords  of  earth, 
Of  pow'r— of  birth — 
To  thy  fair  throne  all  bend  the  knee. 
And  own  thy  great  supremacy ! 
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PROLOGUE ; 

SPOKEN    BY    ONE    OF   THE    PIPILS    AT    A 

PROVINCIAL  GRAMMAR   SCHOOL, 
MIDSIMMER  18)1. 

PREVIOUS      TO     THE      REPRESENTATION      OF 

DOUGLAS 

AND 

THE  MAYOR  OF  GARRAT. 


Dread  Sin,  your  most and  ye  with  taire»t  tacett. 

In  which  I  read  a  thouiMUid  (»miie»  and  j^races, 

Oh  !  spare  our  youth  whose  only  hopes  are  these, — 

To  try  our  skill,  and,  if  we  can,  to  please. 

£]ipect  not  here,  in  Lilliputian  walk, 

Kem bus's  fine  form,  and  his  majestic  stalk ; 

Nor  Kean*s  quick  start,  nor  his  dramatic  rage ; — 

(For  passion's  unbecoming  at  our  age ; ) 

No  SiDDONS  here,  in  tragic  state  appears. 

To  wake  your  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears ; 
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Yet  gentle  sirs,  and  ladies !  'tis  our  aim 
To  gain  some  notice  on  the  lists  of  fame. 
But  should  we  find  a  place  within  your  hearts. 
We'll  own  ourselves  that  we  have  play'd  our  parts. 


Our  scene  is  Scotland ; — Douglas  is  the  play 

in  which  we  venture  as  our  first  essay ; 

To  which  we  add 1  hope  we  shall  not  mar  it — 

A  comic  sketch  that's  call'd — the  Mayor  of  Garrat. 

(Significantly) 

You  smile,  good  sirs ! — but  let  me  speak  with  care — 
Your  town,  *  I  know,  is  famous  for  a  Mayor, 
And,  therefore,  with  decorum,  lest  I  vex  it, 
I  bow,  submissively,  and  make  my  exit. 

*  Eccleshall. 
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INTRODUCTORY    ADDRESS; 

SPOKEN    AT  THE  SAME  SCHOOL   PRBVIorS   TO    THE 

RECITATIONS, 
AT  THE  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  ini. 


The  art  widdi  tracbwi  um  bow  to  pcmufde  thr 
wimi,  wad  ttmeh  the  heart,  mmft  swrrly  dmenv  th** 
<«Iig«t  attentloii.  CHUTiiiPiaLD. 


In  early  Greece  the  polish  VI  arts  com  hi  n't  I 
To  calm  the  rude,  and  tame  the  savage  mind. 
But  chief  the  pride  of  each  renowned  state. 
Which  urg*d  alike  the  humble,  and  the  i^reat. 
The  sainted  sages,  and  historians  tell. 
Was  the  plain,  simple  art  of  speaking  well. 
Ti%aii  there  Demosthenes  his  thunders  hurlM, 
In  mighty  peals  before  th*  astonished  world ; 
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On  ev*ry  accent  firm  persuasion  hung. 
Till  even  Philip*  trembled  at  his  tongue, 
More  than  at  armies,  or  the  warlike  sword. 
For  terror  rose  with  each  impetuous  word. 


In  Rome,  great  Tully  was  an  empire*s  boast ; — 
Amidst  the  clamours  of  a  dauntless  host. 
His  single  voice  with  reverence  was  heard. 
And  daring  traitors  from  their  aims  deterred ; 
Confronted  by  those  powVs  e*en  foes  admiral. 
In  deep  confusion,  Catiline  retired,  f 


Those  times  are  past — but  in  this  later  day, 
We've  had  our  orators  as  well  as  they. 
Can  we,  though  long  their  brilliant  sun  has  set. 
The  names  of  Sheridan,  and  Pitt  forget? 

*  The  councilii  and  conduct  of  his  countrymen  were  00  much  under  hi*  cou* 
troni,  that  he  had  it  so  much  in  hij«  power  to  lead  tliem  into  any  meaanra*  b«* 
thought  proper  to  recommend,  that  Philip  used  to  say,  he  was  more  afraid  of  him 
than  of  aU  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  he  had  no  enemy  but 
Demosthenes.  Goldsmith's  Greece. 

^Catiline,  to  shew  how  well  he  could  diMcmble,  or  justify  any  crime,  went 
Iwldly  to  the  Senate,  declaring  his  innocence;  but  when  confronted  by  the  elo- 
(lucncc  of  Cicero,  he  hastily  withdrew.  Goldsmith's  Rome. 
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Though  low  b  dust  lies  noble  Mansfield's  head. 
And  Burke,  and  Fox  are  numbered  with  the  dead ; 
In  unborn  ages  still  their  fame  will  \we. 
And  firesh  renown  posterity  shall  give. 


No  rank  so  hnnibley  no  estate  so  high. 
But  eloquence  may  grace,  and  dignify. 
Riches,  and  pow*r  are  arrogant,  and  weak. 
When  their  possessor  knows  not  how  to  speak ; 
Tb  graceful  speaking  will  a  charm  impart, 
And  more  than  all  shall  captivate  the  heart. 


This  night  our  little  senate  meets  in  state. 

And  tho'  no  long  harangue,  no  tierce  debate. 

With  patriot  zeal,  our  rising  youth  engages, 

Youll  say,  perhaps,  we're  little  sapient  sages. 

From  small  beginnings,  excellence  arose, 

And  as  the  tree  is  bent,  we  know  it  grows ; 
D  d 
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Some  tiny  orator,  who  tries  this  night 
To  touch  a  parent's  feelings  with  delight. 
In  after  times,  upon  the  scroll  of  fame. 
May  rise  sublime,  and  gain  a  deathless  name. 


But  hark !  our  senate's  met, — by  their  desire, 
I  make  our  proclamation,  and  retire ; 
No  opposition  e  er  shall  stain  our  cause. 
For  'tis  one  point  we  aim  at your  applause! 
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ROLLAS    ADDRESS, 

TO  THE 

PERUVIANS; 

PARAPHRASED    POR   THE    SAME    OCCASION. 


When  fell  PiZARRO,  with  his  murd'rous  train. 
Insatiate  rag*d  o  er  Quito's  peaceful  plain. 
To  quell  the  stoiin,  disperse  the  hated  foes, 
The  good,  the  great,  the  god-like  Rolla  rose; 
And,  while,  indignant,  glow*d  his  noble  breast. 
He  thus  "  the  partners  of  his  toil "  addrest ; 


**  My  brave  associates !  hear  the  glorious  cause. 
In  which  we  fight,  nor  doubt  the  world's  applause ; 
Let  earth  resound  till  heav'n  itself  shall  ring, 
Tib  for  our  GOD— our  country — and  our  King ! 
Can  Holla's  words  your  virtuous  hearts  inspire. 
Or  rouse  the  kindling  spark  to  living  fire  ? 
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Full  well,  I  know,  you  all,  with  scorn,  like  me, 
Have  judg*d  the  foulness  of  the  crafty  plea. 
By  which  these  robber-fiends,  with  seeming  grace. 
Wish  to  delude  the  whole  Peruvian  race. 
They  fight  for  plunder,  and  extended  rule. 
To  wield  the  sceptre  of  ambition*s  Fool; 
We  for  our  altars — friends — and  sacred  home. 
Which,  tho*  beyond  the  raging  seas  we  roam. 
Must  ever  dearer  than  our  lives  remain. 
For  these  we*d  die,  exulting  on  the  plain ! 
They  follow  an  Adventurer,  whom  they  hate, 
And  dread  the  pow'r  of  their  despotic  state ; 
We  serve  a  Monarch,  whom  we  dearly  love, 
A  GrOD,  whom  we  adore  in  heav'n  above ! 
They  come  but  to  improve  our  state,  they  boast. 
Enlarge  our  thoughts,  and  to  protect  our  coast ; — 
They  will  enlighten  the  Peruvian's  mind. 
Who  are  thenuelves  to  ev'ry  error  blind. 
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Be  our  plain  answer  in  these  words  exprest. 

Breathed  forth  with  firmness  from  each  valiant  breast ; — 


The  throne  we  honour  is  the  People's  Choice, 
For  this  we  battle,  conquer,  and  rejoice ! 
Our  Laws  were  left  us  by  our  sainted  sires. 
Our  Faith  each  soul  with  charity  inspires. 
And  teaches  all — the  humble,  and  the  brave. 
To  die  in  hope  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave ! 
Tell  your  Invaders  this!    and  tell  them  more, 
That  whilst  old  Ocean's  foaminjj^  billows  ntar. 
We  seek  no  change  from  other  climes  to  spring, 
And  least  of  all,  such  change  as  They  would  bring!" 
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AN   EPISTLE 


TO   A   YOUNG    FRIEND   ON    HIS    LEAVING 


SCHOOL. 


Fredric  beloved  !   accept  this  votive  lay. 
That  friendship  pours  on  this  important  day  ; 
Nor  deem  it  harsh  when  ripening  age  to  youth 
Imparts  a  lesson  it  has  gain*d  from  truth.    , 
Do  not,  my  friend !  imagine  that  I  use, 
The  freedom  of  a  Censor  to  accuse ; 
I  see  the  structure  of  a  noble  mind. 
And  seeds  of  brightest  virtues  I  can  tind  : 
Then  do  not  blame  whate  er  a  friend  may  say. 
He  only  guards  you  'gainst  the  evil  way. 
The  best  disposed,  perhaps,  the  soonest  err, 
And  *tis  the  part  of  friendship  to  deter 
The  youthful  mind  from  hidden  wrong,  and  shew 
The  path  to  shun  a  future  scene  of  woe. 
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So  weeds  will  oft  deform  the  richest  soil. 
And  mar  the  beauty  of  the  cultor*s  toil ; 
Unroot  them  early  with  a  careful  hand, 
We  see  perfection  glisten  o*er  the  land. 


Though  now  you  tread  the  classic  aisle  no  more. 
And  your  instructor s  empyry  is  oer. 
Revere,  my  friend  !  in  ev*ry  word,  and  thought, 
Those  valued  dictates,  which  his  wisdom  taught ; 
So  shall  you  reap,  when,  oer  your  youthful  heady 
The  mellowed  veil  of  riper  years,  is  spread, 
A  golden  harvest  on  that  sacred  plain, 
Which  his  own  hand  bestrewed  with  classic  grain . 


Be  wise  betimes ; — for  in  this  world  of  carvs, 
You'll  find,  my  friend !  a  thousand  lurking  snares ; 
-fiut  he  is  blest  who  never  thinks  to  stray 
^rom  virtue's  path,  or  rectitude's  fair  way ; 
^^is  course  alone  can  happiness  ensure, 
or  those  who  leave  it  endless  woes  endure  # 
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I  would  not  bar  the  generous  flights  of  youth. 
And  yet  I  would  instill  a  sober  truth; 
If  'tis  your  lot  that  business  be  your  aim. 
Let  not  amusement  hold  the  foremost  claim ; 
A  serious  difference  I  would  make  in  each, 
And  this  the  rule,  in  simple  words,  I  teach ; 
Tho'  pleasures  beckon,  in  a  counUess  host. 
Make  them  maintain  the  secondary  post. 
For  if  they  once  usurp  the  chief  command. 
Then  titles  vanish,  tenements,  and  land, 
And  'tis  the  mark  of  a  superior  soul 
To  keep  them  ever  with  a  due  controul. 


Friendship's  a  sacred  name — ^the  boon  of  heav'n. 
And  from  that  source  was  first  to  mortals  giv'n, 
But  oft  'tis  found  as  fleeting  as  the  shade. 
That  skims  the  lake,  or  quivers  o'er  tlie  glade. 
Happy  is  he  who  says  his  friends  are  few, 
If  they  to  friendship  ever  have  been  true. 
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"Select  them  then ; — be  cautious  whom  you  trust » 
And  never  deem  that  man  is  over  just, 
Who  proffers  you  his  house — his  horse — his  all;— 
Obsequious  at  your  beck,  or  slightest  call. 
There  are  who,  when  prosperity  prevails. 
Will  court  the  favour  of  your  spreading  sails ; 
But  should  your  bark  once  founder  on  a  rock. 
Wrecked  is  their  friendship  sudden  as  the  shock. 


In  gen*ro«s  youth,  there's  nought  can  more  engage. 
Than  when  we  see  him  pay  respect  to  age ; 
This  is  a  Roman  virtue, — then  beware ; — 
It  claims  a  portion  of  your  precious  care ; 
For  where  'tis  wanting,  there  is  no  pretence 
To  fashion,  breeding,  or  the  man  of  sense. 


By  that  high  pow'r,  from  whence  your  beini;  came, 

For  ever  sacred  be  your  parents*  name ! 

^ith  tend*rest  care,  and  fond  affection  blind, 

^  greatest  errors  seldom  can  they  find  ; 
£e 
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Then  let  it  be  your  first — ^your  chiefest  care — 
A  tender  Mother^s  slightest  pang  to  spare. 


Revere  your  Father ; — *tis  not  all  who  shew 
A  mark  of  joy,  or  outward  sign  of  woe : — 
'Tis  so  with  him ; — I  know  his  heart  full  well. 
And  more  than  you  can  all  its  feelings  tell ; 
If  you,  my  friend !  that  onward  path  pursue. 
To  which  his  steps  have  ever  yet  been  true. 
When  Time  shall  lay  you  with  your  kindred  dust. 
And  angels  guide  you  to  the  good  and  just. 
This  homely  phrase  shall  mark  your  narrow  span, 
**  Here  rest  the  relics  of  an  honest  man ! " 
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SONGS,    BALLADS,  &c, 


HENRY    AND    LOUISA. 


Twas  near  a  woodland*H  drear  retreat. 

At  silent  close  of  day, 
Louisa  chose  her  lonely  seat 

To  weep  her  grief  away. 


Her  downcast  eye  divinely  shone. 
Thro*  tears  of  deepest  woe. 

For  ah !  she  moum*d  her  soldier  gone 
To  brave  the  Gallic  foe. 
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Now  o*er  her  head  the  sable  shroud 
Of  night  was  gath*ring  fast. 

The  bird  of  darkness  shriek'd  aloud. 
And  keenly  blew  the  blast. 


At  that  dread  hour  a  solemn  voice 
With  moan  was  heard  to  cry, — 

"In  heav'n  with  thee  will  I  rejoice, 
**  For  thee,  my  love !  I  die ! " 


Next  mom  th'  unwelcome  tidings  came 

That  Henry  was  no  more, 
That  in  the  fight  his  manly  frame 

Was  stain'd  with  purple  gore. 


But  who  Louisa's  form  can  paint. 
When  first  she  heard  the  tale? 

Dejected,  wild,  forlorn,  aud  faint,- 
She  turned  as  snow-drop  pale. — 
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*'  And  is  my  dearest  Henry  dead, 
"  Ye  powers  above ! " — she  cried, 

''To  realms  of  bliss  eternal  fled, 
''Tome,  alas!  denied?"— 


Her  falt*ring  tongue  could  speak  no  more. 

But  down  she  sank  opprest. 
Her  fleeting  soul  then  gain*d  the  shore 

Where  Henry's  was  at  rest. 
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WOMAN. 


Woman !  what  is  life  without  thee  ? 

Woe,  despondence,  anguish,  fear; 
There's  a  heavenly  spell  about  thee. 

Make's  thee  lovely  as  thou'rt  dear ! 


\Voman !  what  is  life  then  with  thee? 

Smiles,  and  joys,  and  endless  charms ; 
Come  then,  lovely  Woman !  with  me. 

Life  is  only  in  thine  arms ! 


Come,  and  let  us  range  wherever 

Spreads  the  vale,  or  glides  the  stream, 

Ne*er  may  fate  our  hearts  dissever. 
Life  without  thee*s  but  a  dream ! 
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THE  MANSION  OP  PEACE, 
AND  THE    HOME    OF    CONTENT. 


As  I  stood  on  the  hill  that  o*erlooki»  the  dear  cot. 

Where  my  Kate,  and  my  little  ones  dwell , 
I  said  if  the  splendour  of  kings  were  my  lot, 

rd  prefer  my  own  daisy-grown  dell. 
Tho*  humble  my  wicket,  and  shatter'd  my  latch. 

And  the  winds  my  rude  lattice  have  rent, 
Tho'  my  naBsion  is  low,  and  all  cover*d  with  thatch, 

Tis  the  mansion  of  peace,  and  the  home  of  content. 


The'  twelve  weary  months  have  now  wasted  away 

Since  my  Kate,  and  my  cottage  I  left, 
Tho*  the  frowns  of  the  world  Tve  encountered  by  day. 

And  of  rest  Tve,  at  night,  been  bereft ; 
Yet  oh  1  if  my  Kale,  and  my  little  ones  live. 

Should  they  smile  with  the  blessing  of  health. 
The  frowns  of  the  world  Til  for  ever  forgave, 

For  in  them  is  my  joy,  and  a  world  full  of  wealth  ! 
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As  I  spake  I  beheld  my  dear  Kate  at  the  door. 

And  my  little  ones  play*d  by  her  side ; 
Let  the  tempest  come  on,  let  the  loud  thunders  roar. 

In  the  moment  of  rapture  I  cried. 
No  longer  I  paus*d,  in  a  transport  so  true. 

For  never  seem*d  mortal  so  blest. 
To  her  dear  open  arms  I  then  instantly  flew. 

And  let  those  who  have  lov*d,  and  are  lov*d,  speak  the  rest. 


As  at  eve,  my  dear  little  ones  clung  round  my  knees. 

As  I  kiss*d  them  a  thousand  times  o*er. 
What  transports,  I  cried,  can  be  equal  to  these, 

Tis  heav'n  alone  can  give  more ! 
Tho*  humble  my  wicket,  and  shattered  my  latch. 

And  the  winds  my  rude  lattice  have  rent, 
I  find  in  my  mansion,  that*s  covered  with  thatch. 

Still  the  mansion  of  peace,  and  the  home  of  content ! 
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THE    FAREWELL. 


IM  IMITATION  OP 
•'O  NAKNT   WILT  THOU  OANO  WITH  MB." 


O  Nanoy  1  when  Fm  far  from  thee, 
Far  distant  from  this  busy  scene. 

Wilt  ever  thou  remember  me, 
And  think  on  days  that  onoe  have  been  ? 

For  pleasures  past  will  I  regret. 
When  eve  shall  round  my  cot  repair, 

I 

The  busy  town  111  ne*er  forget. 
Where  thou  art  dearest  of  the  Fair ! 


O  Nanny !  should  we  meet  no  more 

Till  cold  in  death  my  form  shall  lie, 

Wilt  thou,  with  tears,  my  fate  deplore. 

And  breathe  for  me  a  pensive  sigh  ? 
Ff 
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AdcI  wilt  thou  seek  the  lonely  cell 
To  deck  my  tomb  with  friendly  care. 

Then  bid  the  busy  town  farewell. 
Where  thou  art  dearest  of  the  Fair? 


O  Nanny !  since  we  now  must  part, 

Beloved  girl !  a  long  farewell ! 
While  life's  warm  current  cheers  my  heart. 

Thy  image  still  with  me  shall  dwell ; 
And  may  some  guardian  saint  look  down 

To  shield  thy  form  with  watchful  care. 
Till  once  again  I  seek  the  town. 

Where  thou  art  dearest  of  the  Fair ! 
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JANE  OF  ARDENVALE. 


*  Oh !  say  thy  name,  fair  maid  1  and  tell 
'Where  that  enchanting  fonn  doth  dwell? — ' 

'Tis  Jane  of  Ardenvalb. — ' 
'  And  shall  I  guard  thy  friendless  way 
'Wherever  thy  lonely  footsteps  stray, 
'  Till  thou  may*8t  homeward  turn.  Oh !  say, 

'Sweet  Jane  of  Ardenvale? — ' 


'Ah!  home,  no  more,  kind  youth!  have  I,' 
Was  heard  the  faltering,  faint  reply. 

Of  Jane  of  Ardenvale; 
'There's  one  I  lov*d  with  truth  sincere, 
'  But  when  it  reached  my  father's  ear, 
'  He  cast  away,  with  oath  severe, 

'Poor  Jane  of  Ardenvale. — ' 
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*  And  where  may  thy  blest  lover  dwell  ? 

*  m  be  thy  friend  if  thou  wilt  tell, 

*  Fair  Jane  of  Ardenvalb — ' 

*  Forgive  the  tear  that  falls  to  see 
'The  only  one  that's  dear  to  me, 

*  Yes,  thou,  kind  youth !  alone  art  he ! ' 

Said  Jane  of  Ardenvalb. — 


•    *  And  can  I  be  so  richly  blest 

*  To  cause  one  thought  in  that  fair  breast, 

'  O  Jane  of  Ardenvalb  ! 

*  By  yonder  sky  of  crimson  hue, 

*  By  those  dear  eyes  so  bright*— so  blue, ' 

*  No  youth  shall  ever  prove  so  true 

<To  Jane  of  Ardenvalb!' 
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SONG,  . 

SET  TO  MrSIC,  BY 

JOHN   PINDAR,   Esq. 

OP    BATH. 

Harriet,  dearest  girl !  believe  me, 
When  rm  far  away  from  thee. 

Oh,  my  love  I  it  oft  doth  grieve  me 
Thou*rt  so  far  away  from  me. 


Harriet !  when  the  sun  at  morning 
Gilds  the  distant  forest  tree. 

Nature  all  around  adorning. 
Oh,  my  love !  I  think  of  thee. 

Harriet !  when  at  noon  Fm  straying 
Through  the  glade,  or  o*er  the  lea. 

Echoing  woods  my  sighs  betraying. 
Oh,  my  love !  I  think  of  thee. 
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Harriet !  when  the  night  is  clouding 
0*er  the  dreary  world  and  me. 

Thousand  fond  ideas  crouding. 
Oh,  mj  love!  I  think  of  thee. 


Harriet !  painful  exile  over, 
Raptur'd  then  my  heart  will  be. 

Oh !  expect  thy  faithful  lover. 
Dearest !  then  TU  fly  to  ihee  I 
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ANACREONTIQUE. 


Friends,  of  social  glee. 

Swiftly  time  rolls  on. 
Let  us  merry  be. 

Life  will  soon  be  gone. 
But  while  Bacchus  reigns, 

Care  in  pleasure*s  drowned, 
Fill,  fill,  fill,  my  boys, 

Fill  a  bumper  round. 


Let  us  now  review 

Days  of  pleasures  past. 
Scenes  where  friendship  grew, 

Long  may  friendship  last ! 
For  while  friendship  reigns. 

Care  in  pleasure*s  drowned,  &c. 
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When  this  life  shall  end, 

When  at  last  we  die. 
May  we  meet  each  friend, 

la  th*  eternal  sk^ ! 
But  whilst  here  we  stay, 

.  Let  our  cares  be  drown*d  ; 
Fill,  fill,  fill,  my  Boys, 

Fill  a  bumper  round. 
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COMIC    SKETCHES; 

AND     PIECES     OP     SERIOUS     HUMOUR. 

THE    BROKEN    PIPE. 


it  Imj  before  me  on  tlie  dark  green  gnat. 

Beside  my  path,  an  old  Tol>acco  quid ; 
And  ■hall  I  by  the  mute  adritfer  paM, 

Without  one  teriooa  thought  f  now  hea>'n  foriiid. 

TaioooRiT. 

But  what  said  Jaquet  f 

I>idhe  not  motalise  thiatpectacleT         Siaks. 


And  art  thou  gone,  thou  piece  of  brittle  clay  ? 
Thou  frail  memorial  of  my  smoking  hours ! 
Oh!  there  has  been  "  a  heavy  miss  of  thee.  '* 
Perchance,  some  woodman,  as  he  trudged  along, 
At  imiliog  dawn,  or  late  return  at  eve, 
Hath  here  his  loss,  in  dole  Ail  mood,  bewaiFd, 
And  o*er  thy  scatter*d  relics,  as  he  paus*d, 
^'^'Qented  thus  thy  most  unhappy  fall. 
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''Fve  feird  the  ash,  the  elni/the  mountain  pine. 
Prostrate  the  mighty  forest  oak  Yve  laid. 
And  in  the  thunder  of  the  downfall  smiled. 
But  ne'er  till  now  have  known  a  crash  like  this ! 
In  chilling  frost,  and  drear  December's  gloom, 
Thou'st  warm'd  my  nose,  old  friend !  and  I  have  thank'd  thee; 
But  never  lip  shall  now  embrace  thee  more. 
Nor  curling  fume  shall  more  from  thee  ari$e. 
Trailing  its  sweetness  o'er  the  furrow'd  fields, 
And  filling  all  this  lowly  vale  with  fragrance. 
Now  fare  thee  well ; — the  dearest  friends  must  part. 
And  so  must  we!" 


Oh !  I  have  known  what  'tis 
To  smoke  myself,  and  when  I've  sat  at  eve. 
Musing  on  those  far  distant  that  I  lov*d. 
As  by  the  side  of  some  romantic  heath. 
Wearied  with  wand'rings  all  the  live-long  day. 
In  little  snug,  and  quiet  inn  Fve  sojoum'd. 
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Quaffing  libatioDB  of  their  best  home-brewed. 

Oh !  I  haTe  watch'd  the  spiral  cloud  ascend 

From  fairest  tabe  that  e'er  Tobacco  knew. 

And  white  as  snow  on  old  Plimlimmon*s  side. 

Yes,  I  have  watch'd,  in  silent  rumination. 

Till,  fraught  with  phantasies,  my  phrenxy*d  brain 

Has  into  wild,  and  baseless  fabrics  fonn*d 

Each  wavy  volume  rising  from  the  clay. 

And  as  the  odour  gathers  round  my  head. 

The  plastic  pother  wraps  me  in  Elysium. 

Tliis  puff,  Tve  thouglit,  has  been  a  counsel's  wig. 

Hung  round  with  curls,  in  gay,  phantastic  rows. 

And,  on  the  top,  a  little  bushy  front. 

On  which  sat  Sapience  frowning  at  the  strange 

Absurdity.     A  second  rises  like 

A  gaody  crown,  that's  sumptuously  emboss'd. 

And  deck'd  with  costly  gems,  new-wrought  for  some 

Great  emperor.     A  third  is  like  old  Time, 

Slowly  ascending  with  his  half-bar'd  sconce, 

Aod  hoary  locks,  decrepit  with  his  years. 
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And  then  Fve  fancy'd,  in  a  little  twinkling, 

Snapt  is  the  thread  of  mighty  potentate, 

Down,  down  he  sinks  a  stately  feast  for  worms. 

Nor  crowns,  nor  sceptres  more  shall  he  require. 

So  vain  is  eaithly  grandeur  1  Now  a  fourth — 

My  postvre  tires ; — I  scratch  my  head — *tis  gone 

Without  a  thought,  and,  into  airy  nothing, 

Dissolves  away  more  transient  than  the  former. 

A  fifth  succeeds — and,  in  the  rolling  vapour. 

Mine  eye  has  seen— -(it  was  my  mind*s  eye  only. 

Dear  Horatio !  that  bodies  forth  from  clouds, 

And  insubstantial  ether,  giant  forms. 

And  splendid  palaces,  rocks,  temples,  urns. 

And  huge  leviathans ; — )  an  humble  cot 

In  some  sequestered  vale,  where  dwells  content ; 

Where  cherub  peace  resides ; — and  then  Fve  thought 

On  other  times — of  happy  days  gone  by. 

And  sighing  heavily  they  never  can 

Return,  the  weighty  respiration  has 

PufTd  forth  a  sixth,  confounding  its  precursor. 
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Anolher  sip,  to  keep  my  spirits  up, 

Has  drained,  alas !  my  ebbing  courage  out. 

And,  in  the  sudden  mandate  for  repletion, 

A  seventh  escapes,  nor  heeds  the  loud  command. 

And  thus  amidst  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 

When  least  we  think  of  parting  from  its  joys. 

Must  we  yield  up  thb  transitory  breath. 

And  like  these  crumbling  ashes  that  remain. 

Our  clay-bnilt  tenement  shall  turn  to  dust. 

When  the  freed  spirit — lo !  an  eighth  ascends — 

And  whilst  Fm  lost  in  musings  on  hereafter. 

For  lightest  trifles  shew  a  life  to  come — 

Id  bounces  TowwowsE  *  with  a  foaming  cup, 

I^estroys  at  once  my  sober  reverie. 

And  calk  me  back  to  earth. 


A  LuMUoid  in  "  Joseph  Andrews. 


» 
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REFLECTIONS, 

ON 
A  PUNCH  BOWL. 


Fair  water  in  the  China  pour, 

And  add  the  golden  Rnm, 
Nor  wanting  be  the  fragrant  lime. 

Nor  snow-white  lamps  of  nigar  clear.       Anon. 


It  stood  before  me,  a  capacious  bowl, 

From  which  e*en  gods  might  quaff  inspiring  draughts 

Of  pure,  delicious  nectar.     'Twas  a  thing 

Of  rarest  symmetry,  and  dedicate 

To  Bacchus.     Fair  to  view  was  ev'ry  form. 

And  beauteous  flowV,  that  decked  the  glassy  round. 

Glowing  with  colours  of  the  gorgeous  East, 

in  splendid  imagery.     Still  a  void, 

A  mighty  void  was  there.     Nor  Cognac  strong. 

Nor  grateful  spirit  from  the  Indian  isles. 
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Nor  fine  lump  sugar,  nipt  by  fairest  maid, 

Nor  juice  of  lemon,  nor  its  fragrant  rind. 

By  curious  hand,  cut  into  little  slips, 

And  dancing,  buoyant,  on  the  sea  of  sweets, 

Like  tossing  barks  upon  the  ocean  tide. 

No— not  a  drop— <listressing  thought !  was  there — 

One  precious  drop  of  potent  punch  to  wet 

My  whistle  with  a  glorious  tip,  and  cheer 

My  drooping  fancy.     As  I  stood 

Gazing  intent  upon  the  bright  profound. 

Instinctively  I  sigh*d  like  one  forlorn, 

Millie  these  deep  accents  filFd  the  desert  room. 


*  Ah  me !  what  sad,  and  dismal  change  is  here ! 
A  few  short  hours  have  revolution  made 
Might  agitate  a  kingdom.     Yesternight, 
Bat  yesternight,  and  till  the  witching  hour, 
Around  this  subject  bowl,  convivial  smiFd, 
A  bright  assemblage  of  the  merriest  wags. 
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"  That  ever  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  '* 

And  as  I  spake,  methought  there  straight  arose 

A  goodly  group,  in  gayest  order  placed. 

The  bowl  replenished,  and  the  ladle  danc*d. 

And  sounds  of  merriment  now  struck  mine  ear. 

With  glees  harmonious,  and  the  sprightly  catch. 

The  laugh  responsive,  and  the  repartee. 

Till  all  the  motley  scene  was  tun'd  to  gladness. 


With  brow  austere,  and  garb  of  sombre  grey. 
In  elbow  chair,  conspicuous  from  the  rest, 
Methought  I  could  behold  the  portly  rev'rend. 
Full  of  the  censure  of  this  wicked  world, 
Its  crimes,  its  frailties,  and  its  vices  all. 
With  solemn  air,  and  scraps  of  holy  writ. 
Against  its  follies  he  awhile  inveigh'd. 
And  chief  was  drunkenness  the  sober  text. 
Anon,  forgetful  of  his  sacred  cloth. 
He  cracks  his  joke  as  freely  as  the  rest. 
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Now  drinks  more  deep,  until  the  circling  glass 
Proclaims  aloud — there  U  no  text  like  punch  / 


Urging  his  neighbour  with  a  friendly  jog, 
To  stir  the  glass  and  let  the  toast  go  round> 
The  arch  attorney  smiFd  without  a  fee, 
And  spoke  more  plainly  of  the  thing  he  lov*d ; 
That  oft  in  drawing  many  a  tedious  case, 
Let  thoughts  of  punch  but  flash  across  his  brain. 

How  much  more  clear  he  could  deduce  the  facts, 

Or  trace  a  pedigree  from  father  Adam ; 

Then  gave,  for  once^  a  wise  opinion  gratis, 

**TkuUa  noble  bowU  " 


Scented  and  Spruce, 

Just  lauDch*d,  as  *twere  from  out  my  lady^s  band-box, 

There  8mirk*d  the  village  Ollapod.     And  much 

He  talked  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates, — 

Of  hlister-plaisters,  and  of  dead  nien*8  l><>nes, 

l^ills,  glauber  salts,  and  ipecacuanha, 
Hh 
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That  never  wound  was  yet  so  dire, 

Tho*  it  were  wide  as  Nilus,  or  the  HeUespont, 

Come  but  the  patient  once  before  his  eye, 

A  wondering  world  should  gaze  upon  the  cure. 

And  as  he  talk*d,  he,  ever  and  anon. 

Would  sip  his  glass,  and  swear  *twere  excellent. 


Supreme  in  arrogance,  and  self-conceit. 
Crept  in  by  chance,  an  impudent  intruder. 
Like  a  pert  cur  that,  fearless,  seeks  his  master. 
Sat  one  the  jest  of  all  the  table  round. 
Fix*d  was  his  beaver  on  his  brainless  pate. 
And  o*er  a  chair  one  leg  was  idly  thrown, 
A  polished  custom  he  had  long  observed 
In  presence  of  superiors.     But  a  mist. 
The  blind  effect  of  wishing  to  be  great. 
Still  danc*d  incessantly  before  his  eyes. 
And  led  him  into  error.     He  had  been,- 
III  earlier  days,  a  Busby,  and  had  taught 
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The  little  village  urchins  how  to  scan, 

And,  to  be  singular  in  all  he  did, 

He  ever  wrote  Physician  with  an  F, 

With  other  wise  and  sage  accomplishments, 

Till  at  the  last  he  rose  a  prodigy, 

And  stalk'd  at  once  an  oracle  profound. 

Now  "dressed  in  little  brief  authority. 

He  play*d  such  tricks*'  in  his  official  state. 

Would  even  make  the  mighty  Woolsack  smile ; 

For  be  had  por  d  on  Lyttleton  an<l  Coke, 

And  Bum  was  ever  at  his  finger's  end, 

^ve  when  occasion  call'd  ;  and  as  the  Punch 

Went  round,  he'd  loodly  prate,  and  make  hinnelf 

^icuk>us. 


Thus  pass'd  the  jocund  scene 
^fore  my  view,  and  as  each  merry  phiz 
^pon  my  fancy  rose,  sudden  raethought 
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The  room  turn'd  round,  and  shew'd  me  many  more, 


Oh  what  a  shocking  thing  it  is  to  drink ! 
To  swallow  bumpers  at  a  chairman*s  nod. 
And  force  sobriety  to  do  the  same. 
Then,  when,  at  last,  the  revel  rout  is  o*er. 
To  lie  in  lanes,  or  reel  about  the  streets. 
Like  a  poor  ass  that  totters  with  his  load  I 
A  man  may  rise  as  sober  as  a  judge. 
And  yet  be  drunk  at  night.     Still  it  is  pleasant. 
When  tedious  business  weighs  upon  the  mind. 
To  drown  our  cares,  and  to  forget  the  world. 
The  sweet  remembrance  touches  to  the  quick. 
One  glass,  methinks,  would  cheer  my  spirits  now. 
For  I  am  thirsty,  dull,  disconsolate. 
When  springing  forward,  agile  as  the  roe. 
To  seize  the  ladle  with  an  eager  grasp, 
*The  fair  illusion  vanished  from  the  touch.-** 
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The  clerk  ridiculous,  the  surgeon  spruce, 
The  arch  professor,  and  the  gownsman  grave, 

Yea,  the  great  bowl  itself, 

And  all  which  it  contain*d,  dissolved. 
And,  like  a  lump  of  sugar  at  the  bottom. 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind/ 
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PARODY.  ♦ 


THE   UNFORTUNATE  ACTOR. 


This  in  tbe  state  of  man;  to  day  he  pats  forfli 
The  tender  leares  of  hope,  tomorrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thi<^  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost! 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man  I  foil  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening— nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls  As  I  do.  Shaks. 


Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  weak  man, 
Mlio  oft  has  strutted  by  the  Prompter*s  door» 

Whose  cash  was  dwindled  to  the  smallest  span. 
And,  therefore,  hopM,  but  vainly  hop*d,  for  more. 


These  spangled  robes  my  lovM  profession  speak. 
My  Brutus  wig  conceals  my  length  of  ears. 

And  many  a  dab  of  raddle  on  my  cheek 
Has  stained  the  torrent  of  dissembling  tears. 

*  Written  at  the  request  of  a  certain  Thespian  who  had  failed  in  his  Benefit 
at  Bristol. 
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Yon  houses  buiit  upon  a  rising  ground  * 
Tor  splendid  wealth,  and  fashion's  gay  abode, 

To  them,  for  aid,  my  anxious  steps  were  bound, 
But  oh !  how  widely  did  I  miss  my  road. 


Each  coming  mom,  with  cheerful  heart,  I  rose. 
And  stiU  I  strove  with  brother  chips  to  vie. 

And  satin  bills  I  printed,  heaven  knows. 
But  ah !  the  flashy  things  were  all  my  eye ! 


With  eager  haste  the  gaudy  toys  were  sent. 

To  please,  vain  hope !  each  beauteous,  courtly  dame ; 
Sat  tho'  the  flimsy-flamsy  trifles  went, 

Alas !  the  courtly  dames — they  never  came. 


X~lard  is  the  fate  of  him  who  tempts  the  stage ! 

While  nightly  roaring  for  his  daily  bread, 
V'oang  Betty,  Kemble,  Keau — whoe'er's  the  rage, 

^y  have  an  apple  whirrd  u|>oii  his  head  I 


*CUfton 
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Oh !  take  me  from  this  ill-requited  art ; 

Loud  rings  the  bell,  the  Prompter  cocks  his  hat ; 
Long  seems  my  passage  thro*  a  cheerless  part, 

Yet  I  am  young,  and  tolerably  fat. 


Should  I  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  stage. 
If  soft  humanity  e*er  touched  your  breast ; 

You'd  bite  your  knuckles  with  ungovem*d  rage, 
And  tears  of  pity  would  not  be  represt. 


Heav*n  sends  misfortunes,  why  should  we  repine  ? 

Yet  since  I  toil  with  patient  heart,  and  glee, 
On  sumptuous  dainties,  while  my  brothers  dine, 

'Tis  somewhat  hard  there's  not  a  bit  for  me. 


A  goodly  farm  was  once  my  father's  lot. 

Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hail'd  the  morn. 

But  fate,  alas !  soon  fell  upon  his  cot. 
My  father  died,  and  I  was  left  forlorn. 
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His  MNiy  myselfy  the  comfort  of  his  age, 
Tho*  acaroely  more  than  little  squalling  brat. 

In  ooone  of  time,  vain  ^fouth !  must  tread  the  stage. 
But,  heaven  knows,  Tve  little  got  by  that ! 


Hit  tender  wife,  sweet  soother  of  his  care. 
Still  Utcs,  and  still  I  find  a  mother*s  door. 

And  still  for  her  shall  rise  my  daily  prayer. 
Till  life's  concluding  scene  at  last  be  o  er ! 


11 
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SYR   WYNKYN. 


A     TALE. 


Chief  of  Domestic  Knights,  and  Eirant, 
Eittker  for  Chartel  or  for  Warrant: 
Great  on  the  Bench,  Great  in  the  Saddle, 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er,  as  Swaddle. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  after  many  strains  and  heaves. 

He  got  up  to  his  Saddle  Eaves. 

From  whence  he  vaolted  into  th'  Seat, 

With  so  much  Vigour,  Strength,  and  Heat, 

That  he  had  almost  tumbled  over 

With  his  own  Weight,  bat  did  recover, 

By  lajing  hold  on  Tail  and  Main, 

Which  oft  he  us'd  instead  of  Rein.      Hudibras. 


They  re  dwelltc  a  Wyghte  of  greate  renowne, 

An  ofte  thys  Wyghte  Fve  seene, 
Hee  weyghd  somme  twentie  scor  quyte  downe. 

An  theyrefore  wasse  notte  leane. 
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Syr  Wynkyn  wee  wyi  cal  thys  Wygbte, 

A  heartie  Wyghte  wasse  bee, 
Asse  evr  spennte  the  jovyai  nyghte 

Wyth  sacke,  or  ratyfie. 


Yt  ohauncd  to  dystaunte  conntie  towne, 
Whych  heaie  the  MvsB  shudde  dwelle  oDne, 

The  dreadfuile  Jodgge  wasse  comynge  downe. 
To  trie  eech  iiaughtie  felonne. 


Uponne  Syr  Wynkyn's  calme  aboade 

The  Jurie  Summonse  fab. 
An  twentie  myles  of  dyrtie  roade 

The  Knyghte,  imstanter,  cals ! 


Hys  nagge  waase  notte  mucch  faymd  forre  speede, 

Beynge  offe  the  waggonne  kynde. 
None  waMe  herre  eie-syghte  gudde,  indeedey 

Becawse — thys  nagge  wasse  blynde. 
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I  fancie  twudde  bee  harde  to  fyi^de 

So  quer  a  Rosenantie, 
A  byt  offe  a  tayle  hunge  oute  behynde, 

Twasse  stubbie,  shorten  and  scantie. 


Butte  othr  fayiyngs  dyd  befal» 
Thys  poore  lande-lubbre  shalloppe, 

Fone  ahee  cudde  scaroelie  walke  at  al, — 
Notte  lykelie  thenne  to  galloppe. 


Thys  fsunous  nagge,  I,  also,  fynde, 
Wasse  oddiie  markd,  and  brynded. 

An  wasse  notte  onlie  layme  an  blynde, 
Butte  lykewys  brokenne-wynded. 


Howevr,  uppe  Syr  Wynkyn  gotte, 
Wyth  al  hys  myghte  an  mayne. 

An  tryd  to  mayke  auld  Bonnie  trotte. 
Butt  tryinge  wasse  inne  vayne. 
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Auld  Bonnie  dyd  notte  thynke  thys  lawe. 
None  wasse  jt  bye  Saynte  Harrie, 

Auld  Bonnie  oertainlie  wudde  drawe, 
Butte  del  a  byt  wudde  carrie. 


So  oute  shee  lasshd,  boath  lefte  an  ryghte, 
Str  Wynktn  feard  muoch  evl 

Shee  kyckd  an  wyncd  wyth  al  herre  myghte. 
An  playd  the  verie  devl. 


Aukl  Bonnie's  heells  thuss  flyinge  hygh, 

Dysplayd  a  wofuile  vieu, 
My  ladie  cryd,  who  studde  fasste  bye, 

'*  Whfe  BaimWi  louie  a  tku.  *' 


"Oditynkri!  Bamuie  h$$te  a  ikn! 

Syb  Wyneyn  quyck  replyd, 
"  Wk^  wai  ike  devl  thai  I  dm 

«  Wkye  hawe  to  Salloppe  ryde? 


»» 
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An  waty  in  suoch  a  desprat  route, 
Cudde  poore  Syr  Wynkyn  du? 

Auld  Vuicanne  hee  wasse  jusste  gon  oute — 
Hys  fyre  wasse  gon  oute  tu. 


Atte  lengthe  Syr  Knyght  dyamountedde  fasste 

Forre  Bon  becayme  mor  quyette ; 
"  Thanhe  Hewn, "  sab  hee,  ''  Ime  taffe  aiie  Umte 

**  Framme  succh  a  daungraui  ryotie.  *' 


Butte  nowe  hee  scnnte  the  vyllauge  or 
To  trie  iffe  hee  cudde  borowe 

Somme  othr  nagge  to  mounte  ons  mor 
"  Hee  musste  bee  theyre  to-morawel " 


The  wennche  shee  wennte  fromme  howse  to  howse, 

To  eech  respectiv.frende, 
Butte,  shabbie  rogges !  notte  worthe  a  lowse, 

Theye  al  refewsd  to  iende. 
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**  Cannfamnde  the  paltrie  iomne$  offe  b        $ 

'*  Notte  iende  a  hon  to  ryde!** 
Hee  stampte  an  rayg'd,  an  tor  hys  breches 

An  lordc  knows  wat  besyde ! 


Atte  lasste  hee  swor,  in  redde-hotte  bludde, 
'<  Bye  G hee  wudde  notte  go!'* 

The  resonne  whye  wasse  clere  an  gudde»— 
Becawse  bee  cudde  notte  g^. 


Forre  yt  wasse  twentie  myles,  atte  leasste, 
Hee  cudde  notte  thynke  offe  walkynge, 

Porre  iffe  hee  cudde  notte  ryde  hys  beasste, 
To  walke  wcyre  sympel  talkynge. 


An  so  hee  seunte  to  Sak>ppe  towne 
Thatte  theye  musste  hym  exkews, 
Forre  hee  wasse  quyte  wyth  fatte  org^wne. 
An  Bon  hadde  losste  herre  shus. 
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TO 


A  DRUNKEN  COBLER 


Crispin  !  thou  little  think*8t  how  oft  the  Muse, 
When  o*er  the  world  descend  the  £v*ning  dews, 

« 

Doth  listen  to  thy  tuneful  haminer*s  fall ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  at  thy  murky  stall. 
Thy  goal  aspiring  to  a  better  state. 
Smiles  at  its  deep-worn  griefs,  and  high  behests  of  fate. 

Sweet  as  a  calf  I  hear  thee  sing. 

For  deathless  fame  thou  feeFst  no  itching. 

But,  while  I  sweep  the  pensive  string. 
Regardless  of  its  notes  thou^rt  ititching. 
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Could  I,  like  thee,  my  mml  but  wtend. 
Yd  pny  the  godi  to  wax  my  eiui! 
With  joy  reflect  on  sorrows  past. 
And  then  in  peace  would  breathe  my  ia$tt 


Stitch  0D9  my  lad !  still  let  thy  awl  be  going, 
Tho*  foul,  or  fair  may  be  the  weather. 

For  when  old  Time  shall  come  this  way  a  awwing. 
Thy  §oal  must  separate  from  th*  npper  leather. 


But  know  thy  joic/  is  blacker  than  thy  ikoe. 
And  should*8t  thou  even  to  thy  last  be  mending, 
ieve  me,  Crispin  !  what  I  say  is  true, 
*Twill  scarce  be  worth  a  tatching-ending ! 


Kk 
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THE   MILLER   AND    THE  SWEEP. 


A    TALE. 


A  dusty  Miller  and  a  Sweep, 

As  simple  hinds  will  teli» 
While  neighbours  round  were  fast  asleep. 

Met  in  a  dingling  dell. 


The  moon  had  just  withdrawn  her  light 

Behind  a  passing  cloud» 
And  ev'ry  object  gloomy  night 

Wrapt  in  a  dusky  shroud. 


High  on  his  sacks  the  Miller  sat ; — 

Beneath a  Ifitzy  jade, 

A  transient  glimm'ring  tipt  his  hat. 

But  left  the  rest  in  shade. 
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At  that  lone  hour  the  Sweep  came  on. 
With  bare-foot  step,  and  slow. 

Plump  in  his  face  the  moon-light  shone. 
And  eke  from  top  to  toe. 


The  Miller  kick'd  his  lasy  jade. 

The  Sweep  began  to  run. 
And  ghastly  fears  they  each  betrayed 

£  en  at  the  rise  of  sun. 


And  dbmal  tales  next  morn  went  ronnd 

Of  spirits  good  and  evil. 
Some  said  the  Tailor*s  wife  was  found, 
*  And  some  had  seen  the  d — 1. 


Now  ev*nii]|g  cai^e  with  man^e  grey. 

The  hour  of  toil  was  o*er. 
The  village  ale-bouse  hearth  was  gay. 

And  guests  flock'd  round  t^  door. 


■4     A 
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The  rustic  humours  of  that  night. 
Each  various  garb,  and  face. 

The  blended  tints  of  shade  and  light, 
jiogarth  alone  could  trace. 


The  portly  Farmer  soothed  his  care 
With  fumes  of  Indian  Weed, 
^  Thfi  village  Piper,  too,  was  there. 
And  tun*d  his  simple  reed. 


The  Butcher  twirFd  his  greasy  hat. 
Beside  his  brindled  bitch ; 

And  there  you  saw  a  tabby  cat. 
That  purr'd  on  Mr.  Stitch. 


The  Smith  he  wip'd  his  dusky  brow, 
•   On  tattling  tale  intent ; 
Old  Gammer  Giles  she  stopt  her  cow. 
And  o'er  the  wicket  bent. 
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Id  tatter*d  plight,  amongst  the  rest. 
Quaffing  his  nut-brown  ale, 

A  Sweep  aprear*d  his  sable  crest, 
And  told  a  dismal  tale. 


And  much  he  spake  of  fearful  sights. 

That  in  his  life  he*d  seen, 
That  goblins  haunt  the  lanes  at  nights. 

And  frisk  it  o*er  the  green. 


But  chief  his  dreadful  story  dwelt — 
(  Dame  Towwowse  lock*d  the  door — ) 

On  tenors  he  himself  had  felt 

The  very  night  before. 


"Down  by  the  wood,  that  skirts  the  dafe» 
"The  clock  had  twelve  just  struck — ** 

(Each  list'ner*s  face  as  death  tum*d  pale. 
All  8tar*d  as  they  were  stuck — ) 


**  By  all  the  times  he'd  e*er  got  drunk, 
^'Tho*  drunk  he  was  not  now. 

He  see'd  a  head  without  a  trunk, 
'^lAs  white  as  Gammer's  cow. " 


A  simple,  gawky  Miller's  lout. 

That,  titt'ring,  sat  close  by. 
With  loud  horse  laugh,  at  once  cried  out, 

'*  Thau  fool  'twas  ouly  I!" 


'*  But  if  thou  talk'st  of  such  like  things, 

"  Of  spirits  good  and  evil, 
*<  As  sure  as  Summer  wasps  have  stings, 

"  Last  night  1  saw  the  d — 1 ! 


''  Coae,  tell  us  where ! " — ^the  Fanner  cried, 

"  And  knocked  his  ashes  out, 
Old  Thimble  laid  his  pipe  aside. 

And  Towwowse  star'd  about. 
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*'  Ijtft  night  of  all, "  the  Miller  said, 

"  Afl  I  came  down  the  dak/ 
"The  moon  was  dropping  down  to  bed, 

"And  Dobbin  wagg*d  her  tail. 


"Flash  from  a  cloud,  the  moon  shone  bright 

"Across  the  darksome  glen ; 
"As  quick  she  straight  withdrew  her  lig^t, 

"And  hid  her  face  again. 


"Close  by  the  abbey's  ivy'd  wall, 
"Came  gently  down  pit  pat, 

"A  figure  thin,  and  six  feet  tall, 
"And  bkck  as  that  ikere  hat! " 


"  Whj  what  an  oaf  best  thee,  my  lad  I—** 
Was  straight  the  Sweep's  reply, — 

"Art  stupid,  blind,  or  raging  mad? 
"  Thou  fool  'twas  only  // ' 
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MORAL. 


All  you  who  see  a  post  by  night. 
As  you  go  on  your  way. 

Pray  never  take  it  for  a  sprite. 
More  than  you  would  by  day. 


Tho*  fools  from  fancy *d  ghosts  may  flee. 
And  prate  of  midnight  elves. 

Believe  this  truth,  they'll  never  see 
Ought  worse  than  they  themselves. 
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THE  COCKNEY 


IN    IRELAND. 


A  Cookney  once,  in  days  of  yore» 

Was  landed  on  Hibernia'a  shore 

But  being  not  so  bright  as  Pat, 

Pat  tried  to  quix  him,  and  ail  that. 

And  thro*  the  streets  of  Dublin  led 

The  Bond-Street  beau,  notorious  Ned ; 

But  still  he  tum*d  his  muffin  face 

IVhen  shewn  the  beauties  of  each  place. 

And  said  to  Pat,  with  sneering  frown, 

«' Nothing  at  all  to  what's  in  Town!' 

Pat  twigif d  the  blade,  and  Cynthia  now 

Arose  beyond  the  mountain's  brow : 

Says  Pat, ''  What  think  ye  of  our  Irish  moon  ?  *' 


**  NoikiMg  at  all  to  what  we  have  in  Town!'' 
LI 
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THB    LOVES  OP 


PHCEBE    FUNT,    and    SIMON    STEEL 


Abl  flura  a  piir  were  never  •< 

So  jiudy  foim'd  to  pleie  bj  naitiire. 
The  yoath  excelling  ao  in  mien. 

The  nudd  in  tnr'Tj  bloom  hnd  ientiire. 

Shbbioar'i  Dnennu 


I  sing  the  loves  of  Phcebe  Flint, 
And  simple  Simon  Steel 

Who  never  gave  a  gentle  hint, 
Nor  had  a  heart  to  feel. 


Bom,  as  it  seemed  they  were,  for 
In  dull  and  cloudy  weather, 

No  tender  star  could  ever  teach 
This  pair  to  go  together. 
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Yet  oft  they  swoie  with  steadiiMt  hearty 

And  wofds  of  honey *d  breath. 
No  pow*r  should  came  them  e*er  to  part. 

Except  the  griffin  Death. 


'<  And  dost  thou  love  me,  Phiebe  Flint?  " 

Said  simple  Simon  Steel ; — 
*'If  I  do  not  the  d— Fs  in't!— " 

Said  Phoe,  and  tum'd  her  heel. 


Tail  as  the  lofty  pine  was  she, 
A  towering,  gawky  fair ; 
^Some  three  feet  measuring  more  than  he. 
Who  caused  her  tender  care. 


-And  he  was  lank  as  grey-hound  dog. 
As  modest  too,  and  shy, 
»ut  she  was  fat  as  grunting  hog 
That  wallows  in  the  stye. 
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If  ever  Phoebe's  eye  was  bright. 
Or  shone  like  bumish'd  tin. 

It  now  was  dull  as  dusky  night. 
With  drinking  Holland's  gin. 


If  Nature  ever  tinged  her  cheek 
With  colour  of  the  rose ; 

The  crimson  long  had  fled  to  seek 
A  station  on  her  nose. 


Yet  oft  some  straggling,  ruddy  spots 
Her  sallow  cheek  o'erspread. 

But  then  they  rather  seem'd  as  blots 
And  of  the  cabbage  red. 


'Tis  said  that  all  the  charms  of  wit 

To  Phoebe  did  belong. 
And  Nature,  too,  combined  with  it 

An  understanding  strong. 
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Such  things  there  might  have  come  to  pass. 

As  wonders  do,  i*  fegs ! 
But  imdentandiiig  seem'd,  alas ! 

Now  centred  in  her  legs ! 


For  they  were  like  a  mill-beam  stout. 

As  upright,  and  as  true. 
And  when  she  flung  her  legs  about 

As  stiff,  as  awkward,  too. 


But  ah  f  what  tender,  taper  sticks 
Were  simple,  Simon  SteeFs  I 

^t*et  form*d  were  they  for  sturdy  tricks, 
Nor  ought  but  dancing  reels. 


-^ad  yet,  vain  man !  a  war  he*d  wage. 
That  must  have  vex*d  him  sore, 
or  with  a  cock-boat  who*d  engage 
A  mighty  seventy  four? 
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Poor  Simon  ne'er,  in  happiest  days. 
Of  sportive  pranks  could  brag. 

Yet  Phoebe  oft  would  sound  his  praise. 
And  swear  he  was  a  wag. 


But  if  he  ever  feelings  had. 
Which  brisker  spirits  know, 

*Twas  when  poor  Simon  was  a  lad 
Some  fifty  years  ago. 


For  now,  alas !  the  story  goes. 
His  chiefest  feelings  lay. 

In  two  big  lumps  upon  his  toes. 
That  plagu'd  him  night  and  day. 


And  oft  poor  Simon  would  declare 

• 

That  they,  full  ten  times  more, 

Than  gentle  Phoebe  caused  his  care. 

And  cursed  them  o*er  and  o*er. 
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Yet  stilly  from  time  to  time,  be  try'd 

His  utmost  art  and  skill. 
And  blister-plaisters  he  apply*d 

Resolved  to  cure  or  kill. 


And  nostrums  wise  poor  Simon  bought. 
That  quacks  in  papers  puff. 

And  doctors  far  and  near  he  sought, 
And  gulp*d  their  nauseous  stuff. 


But  spite  of  Simon's  shrugs  and  kicks, 

And  all  his  whimpering  woe. 
They  play*d  in  sport  their  devilish  tricks, 

Which  none  but  doctors  know. 


-^h !  pity  Simon's  hapless  lot. 
And  scorn  the  fickle  pair; 

The  poor  old  boy's,  at  last,  forgot. 
Another  gains  her  care. 
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A  lusty  youth  attracts  the  eye 
Of  gentle  PhcEbe  Flint;— 

"Could  damsel  e'er  that  man  deny 
"  Who  gave  so  broad  a  hint? 


<'Ah  no,  Fm  sure ! "  said  buxom  Phce, 

"  A  fig  for  Simon's  pains ! 
''Bold  Sandy  is  the  spark  for  me^ 

''That  man  has  got  some  brains ! " 


But  how  to  clear  her  conscience  now 
And  gentle  honour  save  ? 

She  thought  upon  her  former  vow,  - 
That  she  to  Simon  gave. 


Down  in  a  vale,  below  the  steep. 
As  there  they  stray'd  together. 

She  chanc*d  to  spy  a  stricken  sheep — 
A  rotten,  old  bell-wether. 
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"Simon !  **  says  she^  ''thou  knows't  the  vow 

**  We  made  to  one  another ; 
"  Let's  here  contrive  to  end  it  now, 

"And  make  no  further  pother. 


Long  time  ago,  with  fervent  breath. 

We  both  together  swore 
That  nought  should  part  us  save  grim  Death, 

We  swore  it  o*er  and  o*er. 


«' Behold,  my  lad!'*  said  Phcebe  Flint, 
'*  That  rotten  sheep  below, 

''And  tho*  thou  never  gav*st  a  hint, 
"  I  pr'ythee  take  one  now !  '* 


^  ^  With  all  my  heart !  **  poor  Simon  said, 

And  cast  a  withering  look, 

^^ith  unconcern  then  scratched  his  head, 

And  limp*d  across  the  brook. 
Mm 
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Then  front  to  front  the  lovers  stood. 
Each  side  the  wether  mutton, 

Ab8olv*d  their  vows  in  pure  cold  blood. 
Nor  car'd  one  single  button. 


"Get  out!''  said  he; — "get  outT'  said  she. 
And  different  ways,  they  started. 

Ye  lovers  all  pray  tell  to  me. 
Was  ever  pair  so  parted  ? 


MORAL. 


All  ye,  to  whom  this  tale  is  told. 

Believe  this  simple  truth, — 
Ne*er  think  of  nonsense  when  you're  old, 

Tis  only  fit  for  youth. 
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ON 


THE  RIVER  WYE. 


A  London  prig  was  passing  by 
The  celebrated  River  Wye, 
But  knowing  not  the  ri?er*s  name, 
^ust  to  the  spot  a  rustic  caaie. 
Says  he,  ''my  lad!  what  river's  that?*' 
^  '  Wye ! "  the  raw  bmnpkin  aaswer^d  flat. 
^  Tell  me,  you  rascal !  ia  a  miaate, 
*  Or  else,  you  dog  I  FU  throw  ye  is  it." 
*^   1  teU  ye  Wye  I"  retorted  Giles, 

ith  sneering  grin^  and  titt'ring  smiles. 
Why?  tlRm  rude  lout!  I  want  to  kaow— " 
"Vou  want  to  know!"  says  Giles,  '«oh  ho!** 
*Vien  since  you'll  take  nor  why,  nor  wherefore, 
I*U  teach  ye  better  manners,  therefore ; — *' 
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So  in  a  trice,  with  cuffs,  and  blows, 
Sowse  to  the  bottom  Faddle  goes. 
But,  ere  his  perfumed  robes  were  dry. 
He  found  the  river*s  name  was  Wyb. 


ON 

THE    RIVER   TERN. 

Says  Ralph  to  Hal,  the  other  day. 
As  they  together  strayed, 

"  Why  what  a  zig-zag  winding  way 
''This  river  here  has  made. '' 


Says  Hal  to  Ralph,  with  leering  eyes, 
''The  reason  you  shall  learn, 

"  From  whence  arises  thy  surprise  ? 
"Why,  man !  it  is  the  TVnt/" 
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LINES 


^rittn    uf€m  m  cntidB  Plot— ifil  OetttUiiiwii'«  expeditioa  to  Ukx   « 
**>OB.paper  apos  •  eovBtry  dMDch  door*  before  the  boor  of  8«rrioe. 


Long  absent  from  the  Holy  Fane, 
Cebokl  friend  Humphry  goes  again ; 
Rit  what  surprising  seems,  of  course, 
fieholdy  he,  likewise,  takes  his  horse. 
The  hone  arrives,  and  Humphry  too, 
And  at  the  door  there's  much  ado : 
The  reason's  simple  as  my  rhyme, 
^was  near  two  hours  before  the  time. 
For,  io!  they  find  the  door  is  fast. 
And  thus  had  been  since  Sunday  last. 
MVhat  then,  you  ask,  does  Humphry  do  ? 
Humphry  turns  back,  and  Dobbin  too. 
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MORAL. 


Good  people  all,  who  go  to  Church, 
Ne*er  leave  the  Parson  in  the  lurcn. 
Believe  me,  'tis  a  grievous  sin. 
To  go  to  Church,  and  not  go  in. 
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ODE 

WBITTB*   AT  TIB  BBQCBST  OW  A   LADY, 

WHOSE    PAVOURITB    BIRD    HAD    BBEN    KILLED 
BY  A  TOBTOI8HBLL  CAT. 


DeflnurtBt  of  the  tabby  kind. 
The  peoahre  SclimA,  rcclin'd, — 

Her  conackma  tail  her  joy  declar'd ; 

Tbe  fair  rmnd  faee,  the  mtmj  beard. 

The  rolret  of  her  pawn. 

Her  ooat  that  with  the  tortoiM  Tie*. 

Her  ean  off  jet,  and  em'rald  c>yea. 

She  9Km,  and  parr'd  applaaie.       Gbat. 


"Ruin  seiie  thy  ruthless*'  claws! 

"Perdition  catch**  thy  impious  jaws! 
Expect  my  just  revenge,  O  fell  grimalkin  ! 

No  more  Almena  is  thy  name, 

rU  brand  it  with  eternal  shame, 
Thou  swing*8t,  by  Jove !  *tis  needless,  therefore,  talking. 
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How  couid*8t  thou  hann  a  favVite  bird. 

Whose  plaintive  8train  pleased  all  that  heard. 
It  was  so  softy  hannoniou8y  and  mellow  ? 

A  crimson  tint  adorn*d  his  throat. 

From  whence  he  pour*d  a  dulcet  note. 
There's  ne*er  a  vale,  nor  grove,  can  boast  so  sweet  a  fellow. 


Dread  tyrant  of  the  tabby  race ! 

No  more  Til  view  thy  whiskered  face. 
Nor  listen  to  thy  once  delightful  purring. 

Fly,  fly  to  shades  of  endless  night. 

And  ne*er  again  come  near  my  sight. 
Or  Phlegethon's  thy  doom  without  demurring  I 
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BURLESQUE  ODE 

TO   THE   MBMORY    OP   A    PAVOUBJTB   SOW, 

ON  TBI  MORN  OF  HER    IXBCUTIOli: 

WBITTia   AT  THB  RiqUIST  OW  THI  SAMI. 


"Procal,  O  procol,  cste  pntaait- 

And  art  tbou,  Nell!  alas  I  no  mott, 
Thoo  whom  the  gods  of  pork  adore  ? 
Tis  even  so— <<thy  fate's  decreed. 
But  V\\  avenge  the  bloody  deed  I  '* 


''Confusion  wait*'  the  greasy  wretch. 

Who  thus  could  lay  poor  Nell  at  stretch ! 

Had  I  thee,  here,  O  butcher!  dang  thee. 

With  thin  pune  halter  would  I  hang  thee ; 

l*d  tie  thee  up  before  my  face, 

A  mark  of  vengeance,  and  disgrace. 
No 
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To  all  the  sons  of  steels  and  cleavers, 
Maii^et  drabs  with  weights  and  levers. 
To  all  their  fury  Vd  expose  thee. 
And,  with  a  pig-ring,  I,  myself,  would  nose  thee! 


Smear*d  with  gore  is  Ellen's  throat. 

That  wak'd  the  peaceful  vale, 
No  more  shell  raise  her  furious  note. 

When  Dolly  sounds  her  pail. 
Deserted  is  the  straw-made  bed. 

The  door's  unlink'd  in  yonder  sty, 
The  hungry  ploughboy  turns  his  head, 

And,  as  he  longing  looks,  and  passes  by. 
Licks  his  wide  blubber  chops,  and  thinks  upon  the  fry  f 


And  now,  poor  Nell !  to  end  n)y  lays. 
Oh !  let  me  sound  thy  deathless  pigise  S 
Ah !  when  alive,  enchanting  creature ! 
How  I  admir'd  thy  ev'ry  feature ; 
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But  tho*  I  mourned  when  thy   fat  thorax  bled, 
Yetmorey  muchmore,  liovethee,  now,  alas!  thoa'itdead. 


Now  by  thy  form  that  so  bewitches, 
Thou*8t  made,  I  ween,  two  noble  flitches; 
And,  truly,  I  am  much  mistaken. 
If  thou'lt  not  be  delightful  bacon ! 
By  all  the  herd  of  grunting  swine. 
What  lovely  hams !  Oh,  what  a  chine ! 
And  oh !  what  8par*ribs,  too,  by  Jove ! 
And  charming  steaks,  just  what  I  love  f 
Tremble,  ye  race  of  cocks,  and  pullets ! 
ril  wring  your  heads,  and  crack  your  gullets ; 
Yes,  ye  shall  die,  at  least  a  score. 
Since  our  old  Sow  is  dead,  since  Nell's,  alas  I   no  more. 
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THE  INVITATION ; 

ON  BRING  PRESENTED  WITH  A  CASK  OP  ANNO  DOMINI. 


I  hare  fed  purely  upon  ale;  I  hare  eat  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  and  I  al- 
ways sleep  upon  my  ale;— Sir»  yoa  shall  tasle  my  Anne  DomlaL 

Farqubab's  Beaox  Stratagem.* 


Nea 

Parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis: — 
ObUTioBO  leria  M  aasioo 
Ciboria  exple Horn. 


Come  my  friends!   rejoice  with  me, 
Boniface  renews  our  glee ; 
Fills  again  the  foaming  bowl. 
Rousing  each  immortal  soul ; 
Hence,  begone  f  ye  sombre  dreams ! 
Cares  avaunt  to  Lethe*s  streams ! 
Why  should  we  be  drown*d  in  sorrow? 
Ale  shall  drown  us,  boys,  to-morrow ! 

*  See  the  Scene  between  BonifAce  aul  AimwelL    Act  I  Sc  I. 
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First  the  bumper  toftst  shall  crowo 
Jovial  Dick  *,  of  great  renown  I 
Beauty  then  the  next  shall  claim, 
Beauty !  fairest,  sweetest  name ! 
Then  let  Friendship's  bomper  flow. 
Friendship!  purest  joy  below. 
Why  should  we  be  drown*d  in  sorrow  ? 
Ale  shall  drown  us,  boys,  to-morrow ! 


Let  the  auburn,  Indian  Weed, 
For  nectareous  ale  decreed ! 
From  the  tube  of  brittle  clay. 
Fragrant,  curling  fumes  display ; 
Smoking  leaves  the  mind  to  think. 
Smoking  makes  us  nobly  drink ! 
Why  should  we  be  drown*d  in  sorrow? 
Ale  shall  drown  us,  boys,  to-morrow ! 


*  ^^**^«iBed  by  hk  friends  Boaifaoe,  being  the  Gentkainn  who  firetented  tlie 
Anno  I>««yB|. 
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Then  the  cheerful  glee  shall  rise. 
Till  it  mounts  th*  empyreal  skies ; 
Music  charms  the  noble  soul. 
Makes  the  moments  sweetly  roll. 
Sure  to  man  was  Music  g;iv*n 
That  his  mind  might^soar  to  heav*n : 
Why  should  we  be  drown*d  In  sorrow  ? 
Ale  shall  drown  us»  boys,  to-morrow ! 


Friends  of  mirth,  and  social  glee ! 
Come  then  join  once  more  with  me ; 
Let  us  pass  the  goblet  round. 
Let  the  scene  with  joy  resound ; 
Since  the  time  when  we  must  part, 
Soon  will  rend  this  faithful  heart ; 
We  may  part  to  meet  no  more, 
Till  we  gain  the  blissful  shore. 
But  let*s  not  be  drown*d  in  ^rrow ! 
Ale  shall  drown  us,  boys,  to-morrow  ! 
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EPISTLE 

To  a  friend  on  hk  caUinc  upon  ne  when  I  waa  from  Immb0,  te  the  pafpoae 
I'tasCiBf  my  Aano  Domiai. 


Believe  me,  Sir,  Vm  quite  Undone, 
That  you  should  call  at  number  one, 

And  never  taste  my  brown  timnsparent  Nectar, 
Than  which,  not  e*en  Falemian  juice 
More  wit  from  Yorick  could  produce, 

^w-ou  Id  rouse  his  soul  to  mirth,  and  make  him  strong  as  Hector. 


But  why  should  I  my  simple  brain 
Confound  with  this  Iambic  strain 
'To  Celebrate  the  charms  of  amber  Stingo? 

For  tho*  his  cheek  be  somewhat  pale, 
A  friend  of  yours  could  tell  a  tale, 
^o^ld  make  you  stand  aghast,  and  wonder  at  his  lingo! 
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To  him,  1  therefoie,  leave  the  task, 
And  now  permit  me.  Sir,  to  ask, 

# 

Without  the  least  intention  e'er  to  quarrel. 

That  yon  sometime  at  Bedford  Place, 
Again  will  shew  your  scoundrel  face 

When  BoNiFACB  shall  send  another  twelve-strike  barrel ! 


For  be  it  known  to  all  good  people. 
From  James's  Church  to  George's  steeple. 

That  thb  old  boy  b  nearly  done  at  last, 

But  when  he  groans  at  length  no  more. 
And  all  his  joyful  days  are  o'er, 

ril  think  on  jovial  Dick,  and  smile  upon  the  past ! 

Liverpool; 
1,  Bedford  place, 
St.  James's, 

5th,  Sept,  1806. 
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THE  DECISION : 


Ob  taiaf  reqowfd  to  (It*  an  opinkm  of  three  CmIes  of  Abw>  Ooniai,  to 
Im  A«tlM)r  had  been  MMeevhrrty  iarited. 


The  fint  was  mild  and  bright,  of  chaiming  flaTour ; 
The  MOCNid  miird,  and  cau8*d  my  mind  to  waver; 
At  last  the  third  so  nobly  bore  the  test, 
I  now  declare  they  all,  and  each,  are  hest! 


TRANSLATION 

OF   A   6KRM4N    EPIGRAM. 

If  Wine  I  drink,  I  niin*d  am. 

If  Water,  then  I  die ; 

Better  livei  and  take  my  dram 

Than  in  the  grave  to  lie. 
Oo 
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THE    MISER; 


OR,   THE   DYSASTRE   OFFE 


DOLUE    ROE. 


Forre  golde  the  miser  ahuimes  die  lys^te. 
An  tiiFOo^ie  ttie  nniikie  relmes  oft  n^TK^^* 
Steles  fromme  h3ra  conche  to  tel  hys  stor, 
ComiteSt  9Xk  raconntes  tlie  tncnr  (sr. 


Al  you  who  go  to  bedde  atte  nyghte, 

Unconshus  offe  a  fere, 
Nowe  lennde  the  tayle  offe  Jamie  Whyte 

A  steddefasste  lystnynge  ere. 


The  wynde  blewe  hyghe,  the  nyghte  wame  dreadde, 

# 

An  fasste  cayme  downe  the  Bnowe, 
Whenne  Jamie  Whyte  wasse  tuckt  inne  bedde 
Bye  gudde  auld  Doliie  Roe. 
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lane  gentel  slepe  thre  houres  hee  laye, 

A  lyfelease,  lumbrynge  logge. 
An  snorde  an  gronde  the  tyme  awaye, 
loude  asse  hys  owne  hogge. 


BuUe  se  howe  mortalles  maie  bee  teaxd 
Ene  atte  the  deadde  offe  nyghte  f 

^  suddenne  cal  offe  natur  aeixd 
The  luckless  Jamie  Whyte. 


Straighte  oute  offe  bedde  poore  Jamie  jumpps, 

Al  shyvrynge  wythe  the  cauld, 
-An  onne  hee  slypt  hys  tattled  trumppa, 

Somme  nyne  or  tenne  yeres  auld. 


Hys  cappe  boath  nyghte,  an  daie  hee  wor» 
An  thoughte  itte  wasse  a  chaime, 

Hys  scarlette  hose  weyre  onne  befor 
Inne  bedde  hys  toees  to  warme. 
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Thenne  folowd  nexte  hys  long-slevd  vesste, 

Antiquy  offe  faydedde  blu. 
An  inne  a  twynklynge  hee  wasse  dresste 

Forre  whatte  cudde  moitaUe  du  ? 


Al  tonnentes  maie  thatte  blockhedde  shayre 
Who  builte  the  needfuUe  arche^ 

Whatte  foole  cudde  playoe  a  tempel  theyre, 
A  gudde  fyve  myneets  maiche ! 


Farre  inne  a  gardennes  bushie  wylde. 

The  lyttel  buildynge  laye. 
An  niannie  a  footsteppe  itte  beguyld, — 

A  longe  an  wyndynge  waye. 


Now  oute  of  doores  the  miser  trott^ 
Ful  ankel  depe  inne  snowe, 

Forgettynge  al  hys  goldenne  grottes 
Unlockt  inne  hvs  bvreaue. 
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Whatte  playges  attende  thys  slaytc  oAe  oiaiiiie, 

Thys  lyttel  erthlie  tpher, 
Hys  tyine  nere  tur — hys  lyfe  a  spaDDe, 

Nere  fire  firomme  payne,  norre  fere. 


Joaite  asse  hee  leechd  the  needfuUe  ipotle, 
Remembraunoe  touccht  hym  thenne 

Offe  hys  deie  gokle  hee  hadde  forgoUe, 
An  backe  hee  trottes  agenne. 


Ay$  tresur  safie,  an  bvreaue  lockt, 
Wythe  faltrynge  steppe,  and  slowe, 

Inne  tattled  trumpps,  an  nyght-cappe  cockt, 
Agenne  hee  brayves  the  snowe. 


Atte  lengthe  the  wysht-for  sete  hee  gaynes, 

An  pearches  theyre  in  stayte, 
Butte,  £uTe  firomme  endynge  al  hys  paynes, 

Alasse !  twasse  nowe  tu  layte. 
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Forre  natur  hadde  lecevd  a  checke 
From  betynge  snowe  an  wynde. 

An  notte  the  shadowe  offe  a  wrecke 
Cudde  Jamie  leve  behynde. 


Uppe  from  his  pearche  the  miaer  gettes, 

An  offe  hee  trottes  agenue, 
Jumpps  innto  bedde  wythe  fumes  and  frettes. 

An  warmes  hym  inne  his  denne. 


Wonne  houre,  wonne  lyttel  houre  hadde  passte, 
Onne  wynges  offe  downe  itte  fledde, 

W^enne  Jamie's  paynes  returnynge  fasste, 
Ons  mor  hee  jumpps  fromme  bedde. 


An  downe  the  allie  wyde  hee  payed, 
Wythe  mor  thanne  vsvalle  spede, 

Whatte  myschyeffe  maie  be  donne  inne  hayste, 
Ahh !  luckless  hayste  indede ! 
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Suddeniie  wasse  herde  a  dysmalle  screme 

Offe  sadde  dysastnis  woe, 
Twasae  nether  ghosste  noire  goblyn  dreme, 

Twas  poore  auld  Dollie  Roe. 


Inne  vayne  shee  urrgd  herre  gentel  svte, 
Inne  vayne  shee  scremd  an  cryd, 

Inne  vayne  thee  cald  hym  dyrtie  brvte ! 
Canne  mortalle  stoppe  the  tyde  ? 


Thoue  blnnndrynge  foole,  twyxte  rayge,  an  fere. 

The  Miser  Jamie  sedde, 
ThouddBt  nevr  mette  dysastre  her 

Iffe  thoue  haddst  stoppt  in  bedde ! 


END  OF  VOL.  1. 
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CANTO  I. 


The  rage  of  battle  now  no  more 

Was  heard  along  the  heath  of  Blore  : 

The  echoing  woods  at  length  were  still, 

And,  from  the  heights  of  Sal'sbury  hill. 

No  more  the  warrior's  bright  array  5 

Fills  the  sad  mother  with  dismav ; 

No  more  from  Muxon*s  lof^y  towV, 

An  jou  marks  the  carnage  pour ; 

Prostrate  in  death  brave  Audley  lies. 

His  gallant  spirit  seeks  the  skies ;  10 

For  surely  they  who  nobly  fall 

Shall  rise  to  him  who  governs  all. 
Vol.  II.  B 
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O'er  heaps  of  stout  Lancastrian  dead. 

Victorious  York  uprears  his  head, 

Pursues  afar  the  foe  that  flies,  15 

Reckless  of  him  who  lives  or  dies. 


*' Straight  from  my  battlements  let  torches  glow, 
**  In  bold  defiance  to  my  ancient  foe !  *' 
Sir  Wallyn  cried,  with  loud  and  stem  command. 
While  his  proud  courser  pac*d  the  sounding  strand ;  20 

''Their  light  shall  glisten  o er  the  heath  afar, 
**  And  tell  whose  banner*s  brightest  in  the  war. 
''Let  crest-fairn  Valder  tremble  at  the  sight, 
"And  hide  his  head  in  blackest  shades  of  night ; 
"No  more  shall  hated  Roswy  dare  these  walls,  25 

"For  if  he  does,  severest  vengeance  falls 
"That  instant  on  his  head, — in  pangs  he  dies, 
"Nor  will  I  listen  to  a  daughter*s  cries! 
"Carryl !  Fm  fix'd — thou  know*st  my  firm  design, 
"The  third  day  sees  my  Zoenliuda  thine ! "  30 
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The  weary  siin  had  joumey*d  down  the  wetl. 
The  war-8car*d  peasant,  fearful,  sought  his  rest. 
Some  lingering  tints  of  parting  day  appear 
0*er  the  lone  track  of  Cestrian  Delaroere. 
Clo8*d  were  the  celb  of  hapless  warriors  slain,  96 

And  groans  no  more  disturb  the  peaceful  plain ; 
Thro*  Wallyn*s  towers  is  heard  the  \ictor*s  shout. 
The  sound  of  merriment,  and  revel  rout,  . 
The  high  arch*d  casement  shines,  the  torches  gleam. 
And  day  is  rivaPd  by  the  midnight  beam.  40 


"Owen,  now  in  years  grown  old, 

*'  Strike  the  harp  with  fingers  bold ; 

**  Ancient  Cambria  gave  thee  birth, 

"Well  we  know  thy  honest  worth, 

"  Strike  the  harp  with  martial  glee —  46 

"  Strains  of  glorious  victory  ! " 


Beneath  a  canopy,  grotesque  and  wild. 
That  seemed  the  magic  work  of  Fancy's  child» 
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Where  laurel  twin*d  in  many  an  emblem  nide^ 

Grave  a  sweet  thought  of  some  calm  solitude,  •  ^0 

The  ancient  harper  stood ;  and  o'er  the  wires. 

Whose  deep-ton*d  melody  the  soul  inspires. 

At  Wallyn*s  call  his  well-skilFd  hand  he  flung. 

And  this  the  strain  the  aged  Minstrel  sung ; — 


"The  morning  shone,  the  field  was  g^y,  65 

"The  warriors  stood  in  bright  array, 

"And  Salisbury  gave  command, 
"  'Advance,  advance ! '  the  hero  cried, 
"  *  Let  Audley*s  legions  be  defied, — ' 

"Then  shook  his  glitt'ring  brand.  (^ 


"  'Poise  well  the  lance,  and  point  the  spear, 
"  '  Firm  be  your  ranks  in  front  and  rear, 

"  *  For  York  we  raise  the  shield  I 
"  'Now  Wallyn  lift  thy  mighty  targe, 
"'They  come!  they  come!  upon'em!  charge!  C5 

"  'Let  death  bestride  the  field/ 
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'<  Prooe  to  the  earth  Sir  Hugo  feli,  * 

*'  Bold  Towthreit  bade  this  world  farewell, 

**  And  doubtful  was  the  strife ; 
"  Brave  Dowue  now  cloii*d  his  eyea  in  death,  70 

"The  valiant  Dutton  paused  for  breath, 

"Then  yielded  up  hia  life. 


"  '  Rally  apace ! '  brave  Sal*sbury  cries, 
"  '  For  many  a  chieftain  bleeding  lies, 

"  '  We  conquer  now  or  die !  75 

"  '  Hark,  hark !  the  dauntless  Wallyn  calls— 
"  'The  day  is  won  for  Audley  falls, 

"  'They  fly !  they  fly !  they  fly ! "* 


Long  rang  the  swelling  peal  of  loud  applause. 
And  many  a  knight,  still  heated  with  the  cause,  80 

Unmindful  of  the  gay — the  festal  board, 
Glar*d  wild,  and  firmly  grasp*d  his  blood-stain'd  sword. 

•SeeiB  AeeooBtoltb*  Battle  ol  Blore,  at  the  end  of  the  Work. 
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'<  Warriors !  forget  the  terrors  of  the  light, 
**  Let  sweet  repose  the  remnant  of  the  night, 
"Steal  o*er  our  weary  limbs  in  silence  deep,  85 

*' And  hush  the  martial  passion  into  sleep. 
'*  Elate  and  jocund,  with  the  coming  morn, 
'*  Each  knight  shall  rise  at  merry  sound  of  horn, 
**  In  deep  libations  revel  out  the  day, 
"And  think  no  more  of  busy  battle  fray.**  90 


Sir  Wallyn  said ;  and,  from  his  mailed  waist. 
His  pondrous  brand  the  valiant  chief  unbrao*d. 
The  warriors  gain  their  stations  of  repose. 
And  soon  in  sleep  their  heavy  eyelids  close. 


At  that  lone  hour,  retreated  from  the  fight,  95 

Young  Roswy  guided  by  the  distant  light. 
Reckless  of  fate,  and  stern  Sir  Wallyn's  ire. 
Sought  the  abode  of  all  his  soul's  desire. 
O  er  ev'ry  youth  that  ranged  the  forest  wide. 
The  gallant  Roswy  was  his  country *s  pride ;  100 
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And  good  Sir  Valder  was  the  stripling's  sire, 

iShining  ia  age  with  e*en  a  youthful  fire. 

Descended  from  a  brave,  illustrious  line, 

That  long  had  moulder*d  in  the  marble  shrine. 

Awhile  Sir  Valder  held  a  lofty  seat,  WO 

Lov*d  by  the  low,  and  honour*d  by  the  gpreat : 

Stern  Wallyn*s  foe,  he  led  his  little  band 

I 

Where  noble  Audley  bore  supreme  command. 

But  fortune  frowning,  and  his  wealth  decay M, 

His  fading  honours  sought  an  humbler  shaile.  1 10 

Young  Roswy  check*d,  amidst  his  fair  career. 

Thus  gave  to  Carry  I,  his  malign  compeer. 

The  tow'ring  claim  in  stem  Sir  Wallyn's  eye. 

The*  Beauty  gaz*d  upon  a  purer  sky, 

Where  Roswy  beam*d  a  bright,  unsullied  star,  115 

As  ever  rose  upon  a  field  of  war. 

The  graceful  form,  by  bounteous  nature  giv*n) 

The  feeling  soul,  that  boon  alone  of  heav*n  ! 

Were  his ; — A  radiance  o  er  his  features  shone. 

And  gained  him  hearts  that  ne*er  before  were  won,  120 
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iv'U  maiil  Inmi  sli-m  Sir  WalKn'H  pow'r, 
•ath'n  pal«  shroui)  xhall  be  my  nnly  <low'r!" 


I 


"Xtie  midnight  waDtl'rvr  uid  :  and,  as  lie  »pok«i 
O'er  hia  mail'd  arm  he  threw  hia  iiahlc  chiak- 
S&ve  where  the  torch,  to  cheer  his  lonely  way, 
Caivfc  o'er  the  heath  its  faiat,  diiuinishVl  ray, 
T<o  frMftdly  orb  illum'd  the  dead  of  night.  14& 

H^t.  Zoenlinda  lent  her  heav'niy  light. 
On^ward  he  par'd  his  ux'dilnliic  palh, 
Vlli'tic  div,  brit{ht  iiii>i<l !  dtKiirirU  a  (alhrtit  vrmth. 

*'  Who  paasRi  tlicrr  '." — M>in<>  simuKlinu  f<H-ui«u  (.rivd, 
"A  Inwly  peasant  from  tlie  fiin-st  wile — '  140 

"  "hut  brings  thee  here  at  thia  lone  hour  ul'  nijjhi '.—" 
"I've  far  to  go.  and,  with  llic  mornini;  light. 
"Mv  lahnur  calU  mc  tn  the  diolnnt  town:—" 
"  Well  paHH  ye  on  ;-r-the  <.-reaceut  dimm  m  down, 
"And  morning's  aear.     Vet,  Straiiger  I  ime  word  wore — 156 
"Say.  heanl'Ht  thou  lidingN  irfthc  KniRlits  of  Blorc  ! — " 


^ 
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''I  meddle  not  with  battles/*  he  replied. 
With  gprave  intent  to  turn  discourse  aside, 
''Such  mighty  business  lies  beyond  my  care: — 
''To  till  the  fields,  and  breathe  the  quiet  air —  160 

"My  spade — ^my  axe,  the  forest  oak  to  fell, 
"These  are  my  only  cares,  and  so  farewell !  '* 


Now  on  the  margin  of  the  sedgy  flood. 
Beneath  Sir  Wallyn's  tow*rs,  the  wand*rer  stood. 
The  grey-ey'd  mom  just  peep'd  above  the  hill,  lff5 

And  all  the  dawning  landscape  round  was  still 
As  death.    The  weary  knights  were  drown*d  in  rest. 
Yet  ev*ry  hope  seem'd  withering  in  his  breast. 
What  could  be  done  ?  for,  high  in  ambient  air. 
The  pond'rous  drawbridge  wakened  but  despair.  170 

Clos*d  were  the  gates,  and  e*en  the  slightest  sound 
Alarm *d  the  guard  that  slumbered  on  the  ground. 
From  this  to  that  his  busy  fancy  ran. 
And  projects  ended  where  they  first  began. 
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Roiiiul  the  wide  foMe  with  hurried  step  he  |Mic*d»         176 
To  lind  what  hope  from  chance  there  might  be  trac*d» 
But  all  in  vain.     Yet,  as  the  morning  light. 
In  ruddy  streaks,  now  gained  upon  the  night. 
Within  the  jutting  of  the  western  tow*r. 
Which,  frowning,  rose  above  the  fav*rite  bow*r,  180 

Where  oft  the  lovely  Zoenlinda  stole 
To  pour  the  pensive  sighingpB  of  her  soul. 
Darkly  appeared  a  portal.     As  he  gaz*d 
Again,  with  hand  upon  his  brow  upraised. 
To  aid  th*  imperfect  glimmer  of  the  light,  186 

And  bring  the  object  clearly  on  his  sight. 
Surprized,  he  found  a  friendly  door  unclosed; — 
The  winding  stair,  invitingly  dispos*d. 
Descended  to  the  ground.    A  sudden  thought 
His  busy  mind  upon  the  instant  caught:  190 

But  how,  alas !  to  stem  the  envious  tide 
By  mountain  streams  incessantly  supplied. 
And  now  mcreas'd  by  recent  storms  that  fell. 
Wide,  dang*rous,  deep,  e'en  to  its  topmost  swell. 
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There  is  a  kind — a  watchful  pow'r  above,  195 

That  often  fEivours  the  intents  of  love ; 
For  sure  that  pow'r  must  have  a  source  divine, 
That  fondly  aids  the  faithful  heart's  design ! 
Yet  oft,  alas !  on  hope's  enchanting  steep, 
The  wretch  is  left  to  wander  and  to  weep ;  200 

To  breathe  his  sorrows  to  the  midnight  air. 
And  close  his  life  in  madness  or  despair. 


Near  to  the  margin  where  young  Roswy  stood, 
O'er-grown  with  moss,  and  shelter  d  well  with  wood, 
A  rugged  shed  uprose ;  and,  on  the  ground,  205 

Neglected  implements  were  scattered  round ; 
Amidst  the  heap  of  rude  confusion  lay 
A  coil  of  tangled  cords ;  and,  as  the  day 
Burst  o'er  the  distant  steep  serenely  clear, 
Regardless  still  of  ev*ry  rising  fear,  210 

With  skillful  hand,  and  with  a  dextrous  aim, 
0*er  the  high  summit  of  the  welUpois'd  framei 
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Whicli  long  opposed  Uii*  dci»p«nite  design. 

At  one  bold  cast,  he  flung  the  weightc<l  line. 

With  gentle  force  the  pois'd  machine  deiicendH,  216 

To  ev*ry  hope  increasing  ardour  lendtt. 

£  en  with  the  thought  which  urg\l  the  cautious  care. 

The  ponderous  beaius  uprise  again  in  air ; 

The  winding  stair  the  \ent*rous  lover  gains. 

And  now  the  plotted  entrance  he  obtains.  220 

Scarce  for  a  moment  he  around  surveys, 

When  all  his  frame  is  shuddering  with  amaze ; 

Loud  sounds  the  swelling  horn,  and,  at  its  call, 

A  mingled  clamour  echoes  thro*  the  hall ; — 

The  shout  of  victory — the  clash  of  arms —  225 

And  all  the  war*s  rude  clangour  of  alarms. 

Rush  on  his  ear ; — for  now,  to  mimic  light. 

Arose,  exulting,  each  victorious  knight. 


Deep  in  a  drear  recess,  obscur'd  from  day. 
Till  set  of  sun,  in  jeopardy  he  lay.  230 
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One  only  hope  possess'd  his  anxious  mind. 

And  to  that  hope  he  caknly  was  resigned. 

Ag^n  the  feast — the  revel  rout's  begun, . 

Again  the  passing  day  is  nearly  run : 

Again  the  veins  of  victor  knights  beat  high,  235 

And  ev*ry  fair  one's  breast  is  tunM  to  joy. 

Save  only  Zoenlinda's.     She,  sweet  maid ! 

As  some  lone  flow'r  that  blossoms  in  the  sh*ade. 

The  pearly  drops  of  morning  dew  retains. 

Whilst  others  gayly  flourish  on  the  plains,  240 

Pin*d  in  the  midst  of  festival,  and  mirth. 

And  still  in  tears  droop'd,  pensively,  to  earth. 


Her's  was  the  form,  which,  o*er  the  feeling  soul. 
So  gently  steals  with  exquisite  controul. 
Leads  the  lov*d  youth  to  risk  his  dearest  breath,  245 

And  venture  even  to  the  gates  of  death. 
The  sweet  expression  of  her  tearful  eye. 
Gave  softer  charms  to  ev*ry  rising  sigh ; 
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Bright  auburn  riugleU  o*er  her  shoulderB  flow*d. 

And  once  the  loveliest  tints  of  crimson  glow*<l  250 

On  that  fair  cheek,  from  whence  the  rose  was  fled. 

Where  now  the  lily  droop*d  its  mournful  head ; 

One  little  tinge  yet  held  its  lingering  sta\. 

But  all  its  wonted  bloom  was  wash*<l  away. 

There  was  a  plaintive  sadness  in  her  air ;  266 

Which  often  seenfd  to  bonier  on  despair ; 

And  when  the  sweet,  dejecte<l  fair-one  spoke, 

Most  thrilling  accents  on  her  hearers  broke. 

But  down  her  cheek  the  piteous  torrent  ran. 

And  chok*d  her  utterance  e*en  as  she  began.  200 


"Why  weep*st  thou,  giri*/*  the  stem  Sir  Wallyn  cried, 
"  Hast  thou  forgot  to-morrow  thou*rt  a  bride? 
**  Answer  me  not,  but  mark  what  I  command — 
**  Banish  all  thoughts  of  Roswy.     By  this  hand, 
"  No  pow*r  can  change  my  absolute  resolve !  206 

''Before  this  earthly  ball  once  more  revolve. 
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*<  1*11  see  thee  Carryrs.     Do  not  wake  my  rage, 

*'  But  yield  with  reverence  to  a  father  s  age ! 

''Let  music  sound,  and^  with  its  magic  art, 

''Soften  this  rude,  rebellious  daughter's  heart.*'  270 


A  mute  attention  thro*  th*  assembly  ran. 
When  thus  the  strain  of  melody  bagan  ; — 


"White  is  the  snow  on  Cambrians  brow, 

"And  white  the  rose  on  Wallyn's  crest, 
"White  is  the  May*s  fair  hawthorn  blow,  275 

" But  whiter  Zoenlinda*s  breast! 


"Beauty  still  with  soft  controul, 

"Holds  dominion  o*er  the  soul ; 

"Beauty's  smile,  and  beauty's  tear, 

"Raise  our  h(»pe,  and  wake  our  fear.  280 


"  Bright  are  the  ancient  walls  of  Blore, 
"  And  bright  the  torch  that  waves  on  high. 
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'*  Bright  is  the  helm  that  Wallyn  wore, 
•*  Yet  brighter  Zoenlinda*s  eye  I 


* '  Beauty  still  with  soft  controul  2B6 

'*  Holds  dominion  o*er  the  soul ; 
«  Beauty's  smile,  and  beauty's  tear, 
"Raise  our  hope,  and  wake  our  fear.** 


Mjo\  from  her  seat  the  weeping  fair  one  falls, 
-^•^^  wildly  frantic,  u|)on  Roswy  calls: —  290 


€f 


«( 


«« 


C< 


*  Instant  bring  aid!*'  the  dark-brow'd  Carryl  cried, 
r  death  straight  robs  me  of  my  destin'd  bride ! 
Hi  at  man  art  thou  whose  strange  and  magic  pow'r 
«n  into  sadness  change  this  festive  hour? 
ou  surely  art  not  he  who,  yesterday,  296 

boldly  sang  of  busy  liattle  fray  ? 
**^^^hence  is  the  blufih  that  burns  upon  thy  cheek, 
**^iid  where  is  Owen  Mcrion?     Rise,  and  speak!" 
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Sir  Wallyn  heard,  and  ou  the  minstrel  cast 
A  look  of  death.—''  This  instant  is  thy  last/'  300 

He  cried — **  if  thou  the  truth  dost  not  reveal  I" 


"The  truth,  thou  tyrant!  since  thy  heart  of  steel 
"  Did  never  touch  of  gentle  pity  know» 
"For  dearest  friend,  nor  yet  a  hapless  foe, 
**ril  chill  it  now  to  marble.     Tho'  thy  band  30i> 

"  Rise  one  and  all  in  arms  at  thy  command, 
"To  end  at  once  this  miserable  life, 
"I  singly  dare  them  to  th'  unequal  strife  ! 
"  But  chief  of  all  I  fain  would  reek  my  rage 
"  On  him  the  dastard  favorite  of  thy  age ;  310 

"Carrjl!  stand  forth,  and  let  us  try  whose  blade 
"Shall  merit  best  that  bright,  that  matchless  maid, 
"'Tis  Roswy  speaks! — "  and,  with  majestic  pride. 
The  gallant  youth  then  threw  his  mantle  wide^ 
His  gorgeous  mail,  like  dazzling  meteor  bright,  315 

Shed  round  the  canopy  a  blaze  of  light. 
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Wheo  straight  the  dauntless  hero  was  reveal*d. 
Who  till  that  hour  ia  shade  had  been  conoeal*d. 


''What!  com*st  thou  here,  thou  base  Lancastrian  slave! 
**  My  knif|;hts — myself —  with  single  arm  to  brave?         320 
'*  Hence,  miscreant,  hence !  for  ever  quit  my  sight ! 
*'Go,  join  with  dastards  the  inglorious  flight!" 
In  burning  wrath.  Sir  Wallyn  quick  replied, 
" I'll  And  a  way  to  check  thy  towering  pride; — 
*  *  Bear  him,  my  pris*ner  to  the  western  tow*r,  326 

' '  For,  with  the  morning,  at  the  seventh  hour, 
'«  By  heavn,  he  meeU  his  fate!**— 'Then  be  it  so !** 
Young  Roswy  said, — ''for,  hated  tyrant!  know, 
"  That  death  is  now  my  wish.     A  dungeon*s  gloom 
**  To  me  no  terror  brings,  nor  yet  the  tomb.  330 

*'  Depriv*d  of  thee,  thou  lovely,  weeping  fair! 
**  No  more  for  life  has  Roswy  now  a  care. 
**  A  ruthless  father's  power  I  defy, 
*'  Who  dares  for  thee,  can  never  fear  to  die ! 
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"Oh  I  hold,  my  father!''  Zoenlinda  cries,  339 

**By  her  you  lov'd — ^by  Nature's  dearest  tics, 
"  By  all  the  agonies  your  bosom  felt, 
"  When  by  my  mother*s  side  in  tears  you  knelt, 
"  And  her  last  parting  sigh  breath 'd  forth  a  prayer, 
"To  bless  my  child  be  still  a  father's  care !  340 

"Spare  yet  awhile.  Oh!  spare  brave  Roswy'f  life, 
"To  morrow's  sun  shall  see  me  Carryl's  wifei" 


"Thou  plead'st  in  vain!  The  daring  slave  shall  know 
"  Th'  uplifted  vengeance  of  a  mortal  foe ! 
"Hence,  from  my  sight!  or,  e'en  before  thine  eyes,  345 

"By  this  good  sword  the  lurking  rebel  dies!" 


As  thro'  a  father's  veins,  yet  strong  in  age. 
Ran  the  warm'd  current  of  ungovem'd  rage. 
The  valiant  youth,  by  pow'rful  vassals  led. 
Sank  in  despair,  upon  his  flinty  bed.  350 
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The  jocund  feast — the  revel  rout  is  o*er. 
The  sound  of  merriment  is  beard  no  more ; 
No  more  the  veins  of  victor  knights  lN.*at  high. 
Silt  all  is  hush*d  in  nature's  lullaby. 

The  crescent  moon,  declining  o*er  the  heath,  365 

ow  dimly  beani'd  upon  the  scene  beneath ; 
e  drowsy  bell,  above  the  eastern  towV, 
li*d  deep,  and  mournfully,  the  midnight  hour. 


Straight  from  his  dungeon  couch,  that  mock'd  repose, — 
^  ^^rt  in  enterprise,  the  youth  arose.  300 

^  ev*ry  dearest  hope  of  life  was  fled, 
^''^^  countless  woes  were  heap'd  upon  his  head, 
^*^  s.stence  beckon *d  from  her  cherub  seat, 

one  dim  ray  yet  cheer'd  his  dark  retreat. 
^1^ ether  by  haste,  or  negligence  forgot,  365 

^^re  needless  to  relate.     Tis  oft  the  lot  • 
or  tyranny,  and  fraud,  to  leave  undone 
^^^'tDe  part  of  what  the  villain  had  begun. 
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A  little  flaw  that*8  lighter  than  a  dream, 

Shall  mar  a  tyrant^s,  or  a  statesman's  scheme.  370 


The  friendly  portal  that  to  Roswy  gave 
An  entrance,  still  remained  unclos*d  to  save ; 
When,  slowly  guided  by  the  orb  of  night. 
Which  thro'  the  towrs  yet  cast  a  glimpse  of  light. 
With  many  a  falt'ring  step,  and  cautious  care,  375 

At  length  he  stood  upon  the  winding  stair. 
And  as  he  paus'd,  in  meditative  mood. 
Thus  breath'd  upon  the  midnight  solitude ; — 


*' Farewell,  thou  hapless,  thou  transcendent  fair! 
" For  whom  my  soul  is  darkened  with  despair;  380 

"Pour  pity's  balm,  kind  heaven!  on  her  grief, 
"And  send  some  ministering  aid  to  her  relief! 
"Sunk  in  the  deei^pt  bitterness  of  woe, 
"  From  these  proud  walls,  with  breaking  heart,  I  go. 
"Tho'  deserts  drear,  and  forests  wild  I  tread,  386 

"And  find  no  place  on  earth  to  rest  my  head. 
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**No  hope  to  soothe — no  banquet  but  a  tear, 
*'  My  heart  shall  gain  a  habitation  here  !** 


He  said ;  nor  longer  pau8*d — for  well  he  knew 
The  point  to  which  with  trembling  haste  he  flew ;  990 

The  favorite  bow*r  is  pass'd — *'What  heav*nly  lights 
He  cried — "thus  flashes  on  my  dazzled  sight! 
"  It  came  from  thence — O  my  foreboding  heart  i 
"Shall  I  return,  or  suddenly  depart? 

**  The  weary  guard  yet  sleeps — Sure  'twas  the  shade        39fir 
"  Of  that  divine — that  all-pxcelling  maid ! 
**  I  can  but  die,  and  if  it  is  for  thee, 
*' Welcome,  thrice  welcome  blest  eternity! 
"  O  all  yc  pow*rs  that  watch  us  from  above  ! 
**  What  marvel's  this?  And  art  thou  here,  my  love!  40(1 

"  At  this  lone  hour?  Start  not^  but  fly,  and  save 
''This  frame  from  torture,  and  a  shameful  grave ! 
''  Nay,  do  not  shrink — ^but  let  this  fav 'ring  hour 
"  Now  aid  to  snatch  thee  from  a  tyrant*s  pow'r ! 
€*  There  is  no  time  for  words — an  instant  more  405 

'<  May  be  too  late,  and  hope,  and  life  be  o'er. 
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"Thou  genVous  maid! — "  He  ceas*d — the  drawbridge  falls 

With  needless  force.     Around  the  clefted  walls 

The  rattling  sound  re-echoes.     Thougfitless  man ! 

Thy  fiE^te  may  be  within  a  little  span !  410 

Straight  from  their  drowsy  cells,  with  pointed  lance. 

Starting  from  sleep,  the  centinels  advance ; 

Charge  the  brave  youth  as,<  on  the  bridge, he  stood, 

In  bold  defence,  and  streaming  with  his  blood ; ' 

Tho*  oft  his  mail  their  barbed  shafts  defy'd,  415 

And  blunted  weapons  bounded  from  his  side ; 

In  vain  he  struggled  with  unequal  foes, — 

Vain  were  the  fair-one*s  supplicating  woes ; 

At  length  the  hero,  from  superior  force, 

Rush*d,  frantic,  forward  to  a  last  resource,  420 

And,  from  protracted  pangs,  his  frame  to  save. 

Despairing,  gave  his  body  to  the  wave. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  CANTO. 
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Now  o  er  the  dark,  and  dismal  steep. 

Where  screeching  owls  at  noontide  sleep. 

Without  a  beam,  or  cheering  ray, 

Broke  the  slow  dawning  of  the  day. 

Nor  churlish  wind,  nor  pelting  storm,  6 

The  dreary  landscape  round  deform. 

Yet  Melancholy's  deepest  mood 

Impressed  the  desert  solitude. 

There  was  a  stillness  in  the  air. 

Which  rather  wakes  than  soothes  our  care ;  10 

And  o*er  the  wide,  embowering  woods. 

That  shade  the  reedy  Pallys  floods. 
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His  sombre  robe,  of  fading  hue. 

With  lib'ral  hand,  October  threw. 

No  more  on  hill,  or  lowly  plain,  15 

Is  seen  the  waving,  golden  grain ; 

The  swallow  skims  the  li^e  no  more ; 

The  beetle's  evening  flight  is  o'er ; 

And  drooping  Nature  seem'd  to  say 

Farewell  to  Summer's  parting  ray !  20 


Hark,  hark !  what  frantic  sounds  now  pierce  the  air? 
'Tis  stem  Sir  Wallyn's  anger  and  despair. 


"Are  all  my  hopes  of  vengeance  at  an  end? 
**  Defeated  and  destroy 'd !  Oh !  I  could  rend 
"These  grey-grown  locks,  and,  on  the  stripling's  head,     26 
"Call  down  anathemas  severe,  and  dread ! 
"But  what  avails  my  rage?  The  booming  wave 
"Ingulphs  the  relics  of  the  hated  slave. 
"There  let  him  lie,  and,  day  by  day,  consume, 
<<  His  only  sepulchre  a  wat'ry  tomb,  30 
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*<Till  ev*ry  atom  of  his  senseless  clay, 

"  Shall  like  a  flower,  wither  and  decay, 

**  And  as  a  tenement  that  long  has  stood 

"On  the  drear  confines  of  the  trackless  wood, 

'^Tenantless  and  void  ; — so,  without  a  trace  3^ 

"Of  human  habitant,  the  mailed  case 

"Which  holds  his  body  now,  in  after  time, 

'*When  years  on  years  have  roird  their  march  sublime, 

"Shall  here  be  found,  and  not  a  tongue  shall  tell 

"  Who  once  repos'd  in  that  lone  citadel  !**  40 


So  spake  th*  enraged  father,  whilst  a  sigh 
Burst  from  his  ruthless  heart,  and,  in  his  eye, 
A  stranger  tear  rose,  trembling ;  when  he  gave 
That  drop  of  pity  to  th*  unfeeling  wave. 


On  the  wide  margin  of  the  sable  flood  45 

Awhile  involved  in  deepest  thought  he  stood ; 
But  soon,  awaking  from  his  trance,  he  cried, 
"Carryl,  my  son!  lead  forth  thy  lovely  bride!*' 
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Lord  of  extensive,  and  superb  domains 
That  widely  stretched  o'er  Gestria*s  fertile  plains,  50 

The  dark-brow'd  Carryl  rang'd  a  sumptuous  heir. 
And  Wallyn  mark*d  him  for  the  beauteous  fair. 
But  what  is  wealth,  when  round  it  tides  of  blood 
Incessant  flow,  and  gather  to  a  flood  ? 
For,  Carryl !  such  was  thine.     Thy  stained  crest  55 

Wav'd  but  to  scare  the  lovely  fair  one's  breast,. 
And  other  charms,  than  affluence  displayed. 
Had  long  attracted  the  devoted  maid. 
Yet  wealth  was  all  to  Wallyn:     Ev'ry  grace 
That  brightly  beam'd  on  bounteous  nature's  face,  M 

Save  where  a  mine  beneath  the  surface  lay. 
Was  pass'd  unheeded  as  the  worthless  clay. 
If  vice,  in  hideous  forms,  its  front  uprear'd, 
A  little  tinsel,  and  it  disappeared ; 

But  hapless  thou,  who  mourn'st  a  fallen  state,  4S5 

Tho'  once  rcnown'd,  and  number'd  with  the  great ! 
Thou  may'st  with  firmness  to  thy  fate  resign. 
Yet  earthly  crime  could  never  equal  thine. 
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Tbe  gate«  unfold — the  lovely  bride  appears, 
0*enrhelm*d  with  grief,  more  lovely  in  her  tears.  70 

To  chase  her  sorrows,  and  her  high  disdain. 
The  dark-brow'd  Carryl  su*d — but  su*d  in  vain ; 
Tho*  to  the  altar  he  the  loT*d  one  led. 
And  mingled  tears  with  those  the  fair-maid  shed. 


Deep  in  the  wild,  where  still  the  streamlet  flows,  76 

Obflcure  and  rude,  a  gothic  chapel  rose. 
Oft  there  the  matin,  and  the  vesper  hymn 
Were  chaunted  solemnly  by  taper  dim, 
Emblems  of  martyrs  on  the  wails  were  graved. 
But  time,  in  vain,  the  precious  relics  sav'd  ;  80 

Nought,  nought  could  change  a  father*s  stem  command, 
Tho*  death  himself  should  lift  his  fatal  hand. 
Onward  the  slow  procession  mov*d. — The  Sire, 
At  soft  entreaty,  but  increas'd  his  ire. 
And  now  before  the  holy  altar  stands  84 

The  hoary  priest  to  tie  the  nuptial  bands. 
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Mournful,  and  mute,  as  round  some  fun*ra]  pile. 

Six  blooming  virgins  grac*d  each  sacred  aisle ; 

A  hundred  knights,  all  clad  in  burning  arms. 

Aloft,  refulgent,  gaz*d  upon  their  charms.  96 

Victorious  banners  wav'd  on  either  side, 

Bedeck'd  with  roses  in  their  snowy  pride. 

And  now  advanced  the  beauteous,  weeping  fair. 

Whom  Carryl  follow'd,  sinking  with  despair. 

Last  in  the  silent  scene  came  on  the  Sire,  95 

When  thus  the  strain  rose  sweetly  from  the  choir; 


"Happy  he  who's  still  possessing 

"  Beauteous  woman's  care  and  Iotc  ! 
"Where  is  found  so  rich  a  blessing; 

"Save  the  bliss  that  waits  above?  100 


"  Hail  to  the  bride 
"The  warrior's  pride, 
"And  hail  to  the  warrior  lov*d  by  the  bride! 
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"What  b  goM,  or  choicest  treasure, 

"  Hoarded  still  with  toil  and  caiv  ?  105 

"Where  is  joj,  oh!  where  is  pleasure? 

"What  is  life  without  the  fair! 


€€ 


"  Hail  to  the  bride, 
"The  warrior's  pride. 
And  hail  to  the  warrior  lov*d  by  the  bride  !'*  110 


C3os'd  was  the  strain ; — the  nuptial  bands  were 
Solemn  gloom  absorbed  the  beauteous  bride. 

ir 


is*d,  divinely,  towards  the  ambient  skies, 
^^^  tuni*d,  from  earth,  her  softly-streaming  eyes, 
^«^en,  with  a  bursting  sigh,  and  piteous  moan,  115 

^^^^t  might  have  pierc'd  the  adamantine  stone, 
1*mke  me,  O  heav*n !  to  thine  eternal  rest,  • 

llere  end  my  sorrows  where  my  Roswy*8  blest!** 


«« 


«« 


She  said,  and  cast  upon  the  marble  earth 
*^hat  matchless  form,  and  sum  of  ev*ry  worth.  120 
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All  pale  and  motionless  long  time  9he  lay. 

While  virgins  chas*d  her  trickling  tears  away ; 

Stiird  was  each  throb,  and  ceas'd  the  balmy  breath  ;•«- 

Anon,  as  waking  from  a  sleep  of  death. 

She  gaz*d  around  with  wild,  and  hollow  glare,  126 

Then  rose  a  beauteous  picture  of  despair. 

Whether  returning  reason  lent  her  aid,* 

Or  desperation  now  possess'd  the  maid. 

The  high  disdain,  which  o'er  her  brow  bad  spread. 

Forsook  its  seat,  and  seemM  for  ever  fled ;  180 

With  awful  gesture  thrice  she  wav*d  her  hand. 

E'en  warriors  wept,  and  bow*d  at  her  command. 

Like  some  descending  angel  st6op*d  to  save. 

Her  lovely  palm  she  then  to  Carryl  gave. 

And,  straight  retreating  from  the  holy  fane,  135 

To  Wallyn's  tow*rs  she  led  the  bjridal  train. 


No  more  the  clouds  obscure  the  face  of  heav'n. 
But  down  the  west  by  gentle  winds  are  driv*ii ; 
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Unveil*d,  the  sun  to  hb  meridian  rides. 

Id  daixling  gkMry,  on  th'  etiiereal  tides.  140 

The  woodsy  the  hills,  the  lowly  vales  invite 

To  gay  excnnion  each  redoubted  knight : 

E'en  Beauty's  self  forgets  her  tender  race  / 

To  join  in  pleasures  of  the  sylvan  chaoe. 


In  martial  car,  that  glitters  on  the  lawn,  146 

Two  fiery  steeds,  the  colour  of  the  fawn. 
Like  coursers,  starting  for  the  destin'd  goal. 
Paw  the  green  turf  impatient  of  controul. 
The  spotted  hounds  rebound  in  sportive  play, 
While  gazing  vassals  smile  in  glad  array ;  150 

Her  chosen  equerries,  in  plumed  pride. 
On  either  side  are  rang*d  to  guard  the  bride ; 
The  bride  approaches  like  some  maid  of  war. 
And,  light  as  air,  springs  nimbly  to  the  car. 
The  guiding  reins  the  dark-brow*d  Carryl  takes,  165 

The  beaten  plain  down  to  the  centre  shakes ; 
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Up  the  high  hill  they  hold  their  gay  career. 
And,  sinking  to  the  vale,  now,  sudden,  disappear. 


From  the  arch*d  casement,  with  a  father's  smile, 
Well-plea8*d,  the  aged  warrior  watch*d  the  while,  100 

And,  as  the  chariot  glisten'd  o*er  the  height. 
Thus  burst  the  tide  of  gladness,  and  delight ; — 


"Begone,  my  pangs — ^my  sorrows  all  begone, 
''My  daughter's  blest,  and  Carryl  is  my  son! 
"  Now  am  I  jocund  as  the  merry  mom  106 

"When  woods  re-echo  with  the  sound  of  horn, 
"My  heart  has  gain'd  its  utmost  wish,  and  now 
"  Shall  gloomy  care  for  ever  quit  my  brow ! 
"  Bring  here  thine  harp,  and,  Owen !  strike  the  lay, 
"Which  oft  hath  raptur'd  me  in  earlier  day,  170 

"When  blue-ey'd  Zella  was  my  youthful  pride, 
^'My  life,  my  glory,  and  my  beauteous  bride!" 
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"FoffiTe,  my  Lord!  that  I  approach  with  dread , 
"Owta  we  find,  since  yesternight,  has  fled. 


«« 


«« 


<  m 


"What  8ay*st  tboo,  Vondimer?  It  cannot  be !  176 

"And  yet  I  miss*d  him  in  the  canopy ; 
**  When  daring  Roswy  sought  some  fav*ring  hour 
To  bear  my  daughter  from  a  father's  pow*r.«- 
I  cannot  think  the  good  old  man  has  fled — 
'  ^  Ke*9  only  wander*d  to  some  humble  shed  180 

o  tell  of  battle  fray ; — Or,  down  the  brook, 
as  found  some  happy,  and  sequester*d  nook 
-■Jo  lure  the  barbel  to  his  latent  snare. 
"   ^3ut  let  him  go— It  matters  not — ^With  care, 
'*  ^kSring  me  the  volume  which  I  read  at  night—  186 

writ  by  Cesar — *tis  my  chief  delight ! 
iou  know'st  on  battles  'tis  my  joy  to  pore, 
ring  it,  and  leave  me  till  th*  excursion's  o'er.*' 


<« 


«« 


Lond  sounds  each  busy  voice  thro'  Wallyn's  tow'rs; 
Gty  wood-nymphs  decorate  the  fiury  bow'rs,  190 
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Where  beauteous  Zoenlinda,  matchless  maid ! 
At  eve,  in  pensive  contemplation ,  stra/d. 
Ethereal  sylphs,  with  light,  fantastic  thread. 
Weave  magic  garlands  round  the  nuptial  bed. 


Now,  down  the  region  of  the  dark'ning  west,  195 

Declines  the  sun's  red  chariot  to  his  rest ; 
Now  anxious  bosoms  palpitate  to  learn 
The  gladsome  moment  of  the  bride's  return. 
Watchful,  a  page  upon  the  turret's  height, 
'Wipes  the  clear  drop  that  trickles  from  his  sight ;  100 

And  still,  as  darker  clouds  obscure  the  skies. 
O'er  the  drear  heath  he  casts  his  quiv'ring  eyes. 
In  vain  the  watch.     He  counts  the  fleecy  flock. 
That  browze  reclin'd,  or  straggle  o'er  the  rock ; 
Reviews,  with  sad,  and  meditative  look,  20d 

The  distant  hill  that  rises  from  the  brook ; 
And  now  again  his  straining  glance  recalls. 
Now  dries  again  the  crystal  drop  that  falls. 
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Each  object  rouod  ii  thick* ning  into  shade, 

Tkt  woods,  the  hills,  the  lowly  vallies  fade ;  210 

No  more  his  eye  the  winding  path  can  trace. 

But  blackest  night  comes  gathering  on  apace. 


"  Not  yet  returned !— "  aloud  Sir  Wallyn  cries. 
His  potent  voice  thro*  each  apartment  flies, 
*'  Send  out  more  horses — trace  the  forest  wide,  215 

*' Some  dire  mischance  my  daughter  may  betide! — ** 


He  ceas*d.     The  evening  star  beam*d  full  and  bright. 
And  cast  a  ray  of  evanescent  light. 
Once  more  the  page  looks  piteous  to*anls  the  hill. 
Bat  all  without  is  deepest  silence  still.  220 

"Hark,  hark! — *'  he  cries — along  the  dreary  heath, 
"  Sure  voices  echo  from  the  woods  beneath ! 
Shone  not  a  lance  by  yonder  mould*ring  stone. 
Or  is  it  weak,  and  dazzled  sense  alone  ? 
And  sure  a  courser  scours  the  beaten  ground,  226 

I  hear  his  hoofs — ^I  hear  the  earth  resound. 
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And  now  again  I  hear  the  distant  hum, 

'^Thanks  gracious  heav*n!**  he  shouts- "they  oomel  tbeyoone!*' 


Swift  as  the  ball  that  carries  death  and  woe. 
The  joyous  sound  reverberates  below ;  230 

A  thousand  lights,  with  variegated  ray. 
Shed  round  the  walls  an  artificial  day. 
Thro'  the  old  armoury  and  long  saloons. 
Casques,  shields,  and  lances  shine  in  dread  festoons ; 
The  banquet  waits,  and  ev'ry  glist*ning  eye  236 

Beams  anxious  expectation.     If  a  sigh 
Unbidden  steals  from  some  pathetic  breast, 
£  en  while  *tis  breath'd, — that  moment  *tis  represt. 


Why  come  not  yet  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ? 
Why  flies  amazement  thus  from  side  to  side?  240 

Why  starts  the  stern  Sir  Wallyn  from  his  chair? 
And  what  alarm  uplifts  his  stirring  hair? 
What !  was  the  phrenzy'd  tale  the  stripling  told. 
Nought  but  to  make  his  aged  veins  run  cold? 


^**'*'  *•«!«  blood  and  ^^' 

"'f  thoB  art  Gotfcrtj 
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**  By  this  fiilchion^  nol 
**  But  who  cai»  aombat  with  th'  unequal  foe  ? 
^'Yet  hear; — ^your  daughter  lives,  and,  valiant  sire! 
**  With  caknness  listen,  and  repress  your  ixe, 
«'This  tongue,  with  truth,  shall  firmly  tell  the  resl. 
«« Or  i^ung^  your  sword  within  this  faithfill  br«fwt  l'* 


The  stern. Sir  Waliyn  proudly  wsvM  h]»  iMuid-*— 
The  silent  gesture  bqrt  a. lord's  commandi 
When  Gothred  thus:-— 


*' Where  winds  the  rippling  brook 
"  Par  down  the-  vale,  our  devious-  course  we  took*—  970 

"The  game  was  sprung,  and  Carry4,  by  the  wood; 
''Now  check'd  his  steeds,  and  in  his  chariot  stood^ 
"To  view- the  chace  apart.     His  lovely  bride' 
"Droop*d  pale,  and  trmnbling;  o'er  the  chariot  nd^. 
"  I  saw  her  fears  arise,  and  lent  my  «id-*  976 

'*To  calm  the  tremors  of  the  beauteoui  maid. 
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''Fleet  as  the  shadow  o'er  the  monDtaia  flki^ 
"  The  group,  punuiDg,  vanish'd  from  on  ejfoi; 
''  ^When  mingled  murmurs  issu*d  from  the  gioi* 
'  Asfirom  the  threat*iiiiig  tongues  of  ambimh'd  tttn  :-^  180 


^''Carryl!  behold  the  man  who  lives  to  tell 

*  Bj  thy  cur8*d  fraud  his  sainted  brother  fell ! 
^   Then  yield  thee,  villain ! "  from  the  deepest 

foioe  exclaim'd,  and  straight  a  brandish'd  blade 
ppear*d ;  when,  from  the  glen  and  thidMiy  fliir 
fierce,  and  hostile  band.     The  first  I  slew, 
A.iid  on  the  second  tnni*d,  as  Canyl  cried — 

*  Oh !  help  me,  Gothred  I  saf«  my  stnking  bridet ' ** 
'  1  rush*d  at  once  amidst  th'  unequal  stiife^ 

*^ith  aim  to  guard  your  ky?ely  daughter*!  life.  kOO 

*  Oh!  stain  to  chivalry!  that  such  a  fair 

'*  Should  be  the  bride  of  such  m  dastard  lldrl 
**  Hb  idle  sword  within  its  scabbard  hung, 
**  yUalt  rattling  peals  upon  his  helmet  rung. 
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"  In  YBia  I  laid  the  boldest  of  them  low.  206 

*' And  dealt  destruction  round  at  e^'ry  blow — 

**  A  well-pob'd  lanoe  struck  deep  in  Carry Fs  side — 

**  With  one  loud  gasp  he,  reeling,  fell,  and  died ! 

**  *  Now  seize  the  fair  t '  an  ancient  follower  cries, 

**  *  But  spare  the  life  of  that  transcendent  prisel  *  300 

**  I  would  not,  chieftain !  vaunt  that  I  am  brave, 

**  In  this,  the  bravest  man  had  fail*d  to  save — 

'*  What  could  a  single  arm?  The  ruffians  bore 

"Fair  Zoenlinda " 


"Hence  i  begone i  no  more !  306 

"Think'st  thou  to  pass  upon  a  father *s  ears 
"This  boasting  story?  No — it  plain  appears 
"This  wanton  havoc — ^thb  unequal  strife — 
"Was  aim'd,  and  plotted  'gainst  my  Carryl's  life — 
"Go,  search,  and  find  old  Owen — By  this  arm,  310 

"  *Tis  there  my  fearful  soul  has  caught  th*  alarm — 
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"Bring  him  before  me,  ere  this  night  be  past» 
"Or,  Gothred !  know,  to-morrow  is  thy  Ust! 
"I  heir  the  praaoe  of  steeds — ^This  instant  learn 
"What  further  tidings  from  the  group's  return.  316 

"Break  up  the  banquet!  Ne*er  shall  close  these  eyes, 
*  *  Till  to  my  arms  again  my  daughter  flies  • 
'  *  ^nd  bear  me,  knights !  by  this  good  sword  I  swear, 
^  ^^Vho  finds  my  child  shall  all  my  titles  share — 

'o  him  I  give  my  castle,  and  my  land —  320 

^^lay  more — I  give  m]f  Zoenlinda*s  hand ! 
''   ^^^atch  well  Sir  Valder*8— in  that  ancient  foe, 
**  Aday  firing  the  source  of  this  alarm,  and  woe. 
**  'MTho*  wretched  Roswy  perish*d  in  the  wave, 
**  -A^nd  sweet  revenge  may  make  a  father  brave,  326 

**  l^ct  him  but  hold  my  daughter  for  an  hour, 
**  A  tenfold  vengeance  on  his  head  FU  pour ! 
<*Gc,  champions!  arm  in  Beauty's  cause,  and  prove, 
"Who  best  shall  merit  ZoenUnda's  love ! " 
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So  spake  the  father  of  the  captive  fair. 
Then  sought  his  couch  to  brood  upon  his  care ; 
Sleep  stole,  at  length,  a  mantle  o'er  hb  breast. 
And  down  he  sank  in  calm,  oblivious  vest. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  CANTO. 
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His  splendid  ville,  and  tranquil  ease, 

The  merchant  quits  to  plow  the  seas 

In  search  of  gold,  and  leaves  behind, 

To  dread  each  little  gust  of  wind. 

The  dearest  solace  of  his  life,  5 

His  bosom  friend — his  wedded  wife. 

For  gold  the  miser  shuns  the  light. 

And  thro'  the  murky  realms  of  tiight. 

Steals  from  his  couch  to  tell  his  store. 

Counts,  and  recounts  the  treasure  o'er,  10 

Adds  to  the  heap,  and  drops  his  crutch, 

To  make  that  more,  altho*  too  much. 
VOL.  n.  H 
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For  gold,  poor  Afiic*s  tawny  son. 

By  fraud,  and  hellish  traffic  won, 

Tom  from  his  home,  and  balmy  sleep,  1«» 

Is  forc'd  across  th'  Atlantic  deep. 

For  wretched  wealth,  and  thirst  of  gok). 

E'en  Beauty's  self  is  bought  and  sold. 

Forgetting  all  his  youthful  fire. 

Gold  is  the  idol  of  the  sire.  20 

To  him  no  joy  but  earthly  gain. 

He  rends  united  hearts  in  twain. 

If  they  hope  to  meet  for  ever, 

'Tis  his  aim  their  bliss  to  sever.       ^ 


'Twas  night.     The  winds  were  hushed, — ^nor  lightest  sound 
Disturbed  the  deep  tranquillity  around. 
At  length  a  voice  with  heavenly  sweetness  spoke. 
And,  fearful,  thus  the  solemn  silence  broke; — 


'< Where  dost  thou  lead  me,  Owen?  Sure  we  stray 
''In  some  untrodden,  unfrequented  way.  90 
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*'Tliink*sl  thou  we*fe  safe  from  old  Sir  Wallyn's  walbf 
**Tho*  friendly  night,  with  shielding  dariuiess,  falls, 
"I  doubt,  and  tremble  still.     Harii  I  didst  not  hear 
*'The  hurried  sound  of  footstep  hast*ning  neart 


«« 


«« 


«« 


*'  Nay,  calm  thee,  lady !  'tis  your  fearful  thought  36 

thus.     Believe  me  there  is  nought. 
Save  the  lone  shepherd's  cur  in  yonder  vale, 
'  That  ceaseless  bays  the  murmur  of  the  gale : 
Then  cheerly  on,  nor  doubt  but  we  shall  find 

*  Some  woodland  refuge  to  assuage  your  mind.  40 
^  The  only  thought  that  warms  this  aged  breast,      * 

*  -And  bids  this  traitor-bosom  be  at  rest, 
Is  yet  the  hope,  amidst  these  dire  alarms, 
%afe  to  restore  thee  to  a  father's  arms. 

*  Stain'd  with  dishonour  of  the  blackest  dye,  45 

*  1  cannot — dare  not — meet  again  his  eye ; 
fiat,  if  he  lives,  some  hundred  paces  hence, 

'*  Deep  in  yon  glen,  beneath  a  broomwood  fence, 


<'  Resifjes  n  cheerless  man.    His  youthful  ftame 

*'  Is  worn  wUh  g^riefy  and  Derwan  b  his  name.  M 

''Tho*  sunk  in  .wretjchedness,  his  faith  I've  tried, 

''Then  know  FU  trust  him  for  your  future  guide. 

''He  shall  conduct  you  to  Sir  Wallyn*s  towers, 

^' And  plflfioe  you  safe  amidst  your  fav'rite  bow'is. 

"Rest  here  awhile.     O'jer  all  the  orient  skies  65 

"  Behofd  the  streaks  of  dawning  light  arise ; 

"Then,  while  the  lark  to  heavVs  high  portal  soars, 

"  And  regions  fjEur  beyond  our  ken  explores, 

"On  this  rude  trunk,  in  wintry  stormp  that  fisll, 

"  rU,  lady !  spread  my  garb  for  you,  and  tell  00 

"How  I  encountered  him.     Ttie  wretch  I  found, 

"Some  days  gone  by,  recumbent  on  the  ground. 

"His  matted  locks  about  his  shoulders  hung, 

"And  ceaseless  murmurs  dwelt  upon  his  tongue. 

"  Tho'  worn,  and  wan,  the  remnant  oi  his  clay  K 

"Spoke  youthful  comeliness  in  happier  day. 

"  Unseen,  behind  a  rugged  oak  I  stood, 

"To  watch  the  frolic  of  his  phrenzied  mood. 


«  € 
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"When,  ever  awl  anoB,  m  wakVl  from  alaqpt 
"He*d  start,  aghaal,  rediae  agaia,  aad  weep;  70 

"Now  fix,  wilk  rtcdfant,  gaae,  kis  deep  aaak  eye^ 
"As  if  the  wretch  then  kiok'd  oo  vacaacy. 
"On  a  rude  labiet,  in  thai  detert  place, 
"  Methooght,  at  tioMs,  di^Ainctly  I  oovkl  tmce 
£ograven  characters.     To  them  I  found  75 

'  '  His  upraised  eye  directed  from  the  ground. 

*  *  F*rom  this  observance  near  to  him  I  drew, 

*  *  MThen,  like  the  lightning's  vivid  flash,  he  flew 

*  -^nd  seix'd  my  raiment.     *  But  for  thee',  he  cried, 
'  *  *  And  thine  officious  aid,  I  might  have  died,  80 

*  And  there  an  end — but  since  in  pangs  I  live 
"  *  To  brood  o*er  wretchedness  which  thou  didst  give, 
*  Hence ! — ^from  my  sight  I — ^Thy  presence  doth  recall 
*Ten  thousand  torments,  and  around  me  all 
'The  fiends  of  death  vrith  ghastly  glare  arise  85 

**  *To  prey  upon  my  vitals  1 '  Hideous  cries, 

like  shipwreck*d  mariner's,  then  rent  the  air, 
**  And  fiU'd  the  woods  vrith  echoes  of  despair; — 


<  « 
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''Anon,  his  passion  ceased,  and,  on  my  breast, 

*<  He  pour*d  a  piteous  flood  of  tears.     '  Oh !  blest,  00 

'< '  Be  ever  blest,  thou  good  old  man  I '  he  cried, 

**  *  And  far  be  ev'ry  ill  that  may  betide 

"  *  Thy  earthly  pilgrimage !  For  mine,  'tis  past*- 

'*  *  For  soon  this  fading  form  must  breathe  its  last ! ' 


'*So  much  he  won  my  pity  that  I  took  95 

''A  flask  of  water  from  the  running  brook, 
"And  viands  that  Fd  begg*d,  to  keep  alive 
"The  dying  embers  which  did  yet  survive. 
"Cheer'd  with  this  homely  fare,  he  gathered  leaves, 
"That  hung  upon  his  broomwood-mansion  eaves,  100 

"  And  formed  upon  the  bank  for  me  a  seat 
"In  that  sequestered,  and  forlorn  retreat, 
"That  olden  times,  methought,  came  round  again, 
"When  woods  were  tenanted  by  sagest  men. 
"The  raven,  perched  upon  the  forest  oak,  106 

"Awhile  remitted  his  portentous  croak ; 
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"When  softest  acceDts  fell  upon  mine  ear 
"That  ever  mortal  utter*d — and  the  tear 
''Resistless  trickled  down  this  furrow'd  cheek, 
"So  piteous  was  the  tale.    I  wished  would  break  110 

"That  traitor  heart,  which  beat  within  my  breast, 
*  'And,  in  that  hour,  to  find  eternal  rest, 
"  •For,  oh !  the  pang^s " 


**  I  pray  thee  now  no  more !  ** 
^laim*d  the  lovely  wanderer ; — ' '  for  o*er  116 

^     3fy  memory  doth  flash  each  busy  thought, 
^    ^ill  recollections  of  the  past  are  brought 

^Sefore  mine  eyes  that  make  me  frantic.     Still 
%  fain  would  see,  if,  Owen !  'tis  thy  will, 
*Hiis  solitary  man,  but  much  I  fear  120 

Kiis  phrensy*d  mood — and,  if  there's  danger  near, 
1  pray  thee  caution  me.     In  this  disguise, 
*'  I^eichance  I  may  elude  his  prying  eyes ; 
*'  ^  pass  we  on.    The  day  pours  in  apace, 
*'  And  blushes  mantle  o*er  fair  Nature's  fiu^e. 


''Some  early  peasant,  from  yon  nei§hb*rilig  fkna, 

''  May  hither  stray,  and  spread  Ae  wid«  alaitti- 

**  Of  strangers  wandering'  by  the  forest  side, 

''And  lead  to  our  surprise.    Oh !  where  to  hide 

''  This  sinking  frame  should  Zoenlindk  fly  ?  190 

''  Her  only  refuge  then  must  be  to  die !' 

''Carryl  is  slain,  and,  with  th'  unfeeling^  wavie, 

**  My  Roswy  sleeps  in  his  unhallowed  grave ! 

"  Oh !  come,  my  friend !  and  let  us  seek  the  glen 

''  Where  lives,  secluded  frotn  the  haunts  of  men>  IM 

''This  care-worn  wretch  that  makes- the  earth  hilf  bed, 

"  Tho'  the  bleak  winds  may  whistle  round  his  head ; 

"  For,  Owen !  since  thou  mark'st  him  for  my  guide, 

"I  yield  content  whatever  ills  betide.'' 


She  ceas*d.     Slowly  they  wind  their  devious  w«y ;        140 
Down  the  rough  steep,  in  tangling  wilds,  it  lay. 
The  briery  path  impedes  their  falt'ring  feet, 
In  endless  maze — a  labyrinth  of  Crete ! 
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Roused  from  her  refuge  wiiere  she  couchant  lies, 
The  timid  hare  acroM  the  thicket  fliei ;  144 

Now  spriDgs,  alajrm'dy  the  forest-haunting  jay » 
And  shakes  the  drops  that  hang  upon  the  spray ; 
The  drowsy  daws  their  rooky  perch  forsake. 
To  seek  the  fiekb  that  border  on  the  lake. 

0  sound  of  joy  was  heard  in  those  deep  shades,  160 

t  jarring  discord  ail  the  gloom  pervades, 
night-bird  scream*d — the  moaning  bittern  wept — 
thro*  the  moss  the  noisome  adder  crept ; 
left  in  air  the  heavy  heron  flies, 
nd  cleaves  reluctant  thro*  the  burthen*d  skies.  164 

h  baleful  wing  that  waits  the  fatal  hour, 
^M  ready  there  to  ravage  and  devour. 


IVhat  moan  was  that  which  vibrates  on  their  ear? 
*^    tells  the  wretched  habitation's  near. 
'*  ^es,  yes,  he  lives ! "  the  aged  minstrel  cried,  160 

'*  And  sure  that  look  can  never  be  denied, 
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**  For  'tis  the  mood  ot  misery  to  shuii 

**  Aught  else  but  wretchedness  beneath  the  sun. 

'*That  heart  which  long  hath  been  inur*d  to  woe, 

''Tastes  purest  joy  when  tears  from  others  flow.  16& 


''Now,  lady  fair!  behold,  at  length,  we  gain 
**  This  verdant  spot — a  little  op*ning  plain — 
**  Beneath  these  elms  that  brave  the  wintry  storm^ 
''Once  more  repose  your  over- wearied  form. 
"And  take  this  scrip  with  simple  fare  supplied ,  170 

"  'Twill  purchase  welcome  from  your  future  guide^ 
"  For  1  must  leave  you  now.     Yon  winding  brook, 
"That  steals  in  murmurs  round  his  lonely  nook, 
"Shall  lead  you  lady',  down  the  sloping  dell,. 
"And  bring  you  to  the  solitary's  cell.  176 

"Sir  Wallyn^s  tow'rs  are  then  not  distant  far, 
"  And  Derwan  knows  that  ancient  seat  of  war. 
"At  first,  perchance,  the  drear  recluse  may  frown, 
"  But  soon  his  rage  will  sink  in  calmness  down. 


«« 


<<  » 
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*'  U  leeiiis,  by  some  slight  seirice  I  have  dose,  160 

''That  I  this  solitary's  heart  have  woo, 
''For  when  we  parted,  earnestly  he  cried, 
" '  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  it  shall  not  be  denied ! ' 
"  If  ever  chance  should  cause  me  to  return, 
^*He  pledg'd  his  word  that  he  would  cease  to  monm,      186 
*'  Would  bid  adieu  to  his  secluded  glen, 
"And  seek  the  world,  and  social  life  again ! 
"Go  then,  dear  lady  1  nor  for  worlds  reveal 
"  That  tender  form  this  garb  may  well  conceal. 
And  chief  it  is  my  counsel  that  you  tell  100 

Twas  Owen  Merion  led  you  to  his  cell. 


* '  Now  must  I  seek  some  far  and  cheerless  home. 

And  thro*  the  world  in  want  and  anguish  roam ; 

^et,  lady !  ere  for  ever  I  depart, 

Khe  pang  there  is  that  preys  upon  my  heart;  106 

'*  iPorgive  the  deed  which  I  must  here  disclose, 
'*  And  drop  a  balsam  on  my  aged  woes. 
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'^Know  then  'di  I  am  author  of  the  strife, 

''That  robb'd  the  wealthy  Carryl  of  his  life. 

<'  Start  not,  dear  lady  I  hear  me  while  I  tell  SOO 

''The  cause  for  whidi  your  destiaM  husband  fell. 

"  Oft  had  I  moum*d  a  father's  stern  command 

'*  Which  gave  to  Carryl  that  unspotted  hand ; — 

"  'Twas  heard  I  favoured  Roswy.    Oh !  that  name 

"Thrills  yet  with  rapture  thro'  this  aged  frame !  206 

"  For  this  the  dark-brow*d  Carryl  was  my  foe, 

'-'  And  once,  in  passion,  he  had  aim'd  a  blow 

"That  festered  here.     The  outrage  I  forgave; 

"  But  when  I  found,  to  perish  in  the  wave, 

"  Without  a  friend — of  ev'ry  hope  bereft,  210 

"  In  dark  despair  the  valiant  youth  was  left, 

"Thro'  ev'ry  vein  the  raging  current  ran, 

"  1  hated  all  that  bore  the  form  of  man. 

"  Wand'ring  one  mom  along  the  dreary  heath, 

"  Where  winds  the  brook  that  seeks  the  glen  beaeath,     216 

"A  straggling  band  of  Valder's  mark'd  my  way* 

"And  there,  obscur'd,  in  darkling  ambush  lay. 
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*'  My  life  at  sUke,  a  traitor  I  became, 

''And  8tain*d  for  ever  an  unsullied  name  I 

"  From  that  sad  hour,  with  him  that  lingcn  near,  220 

''  I  gladly  could  have  counted  tear  for  tear, 

"With  him  have  made  the  flinty  earth  my  bed, 

**And  with  the  flocks  that  browse  the  vallies  fed. 

*'  Yet,  lady !  still  thy  safety  was  my  care, 

"And  thus  Fve  freed  thee  from  Sir  Valder*s  lair.  225 

"  Then  oh !  forgive,  thou  excellence  divine  I 
'A  crime  so  g^reat,  yet  pitiable  as  mine. 


He  ceas*d.    The  rising  sun  illumed  the  shade, 
^'^en  thus  with  firmness  the  angelic  maid ; — ' 


^*  Now  hear  roe,  Owen !  But  that  I  had  tried  2d0 

^  ^I'hy  steady  fisuth,  believe  roe,  Td  have  died, 

^ther  than  tmtled  to  a  stranger*s  aid ; 

-And  now  e*en  thine  I  cannot  but  upbraid. 

"Hiat  hapless  roan  who  by  thy  treachery  fell, 
*  ^as  long  my  father's  friend — thou  know*st  it  well —    236 
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* 
''Think'st  thou  I  could  applaud^  for  Roswy's  aake, 

<'The  hand  that  slaughtered  Carryl?  Vik  mistake ! 

"  Dear  as  the  vital  flood  that  warms  my  breast, 

"The  much  lov'd  youth  may  in  my  mem*ry  rest» 

''  But  till  my  sorrows,  and  my  life  shall  end»  240 

'*  Remem'brance  must  revere  my  father's  friend  1 

''If  thou  provost  false,  in  this,  my  future  guide, 

''With  still  more  dang*rous  faith  I  may  confide. 

"  But  since  to  this  extremity  I'm  brought, 

"And  sad  vicissitude  hath  firmness  taught,  245 

"  ril  not  with  weakness  shame  my  man*s  attire, 

"  For  rising  ills  new  energies  require. 

"I  thank  thee,  Owen !  for  thy  timely  care, 

"That  rescued  me  from  old  Sir  Valders  lair; 

"Thou  hast  my  pardon,  too,  and  may  kind  heav*n  250 

"  Grant  pardon  there,  and  be  thy  crime  forgiv'n ! 

"  But  never  more  canst  thou  my  steps  attend, 

" Go  then,  old  man !  and  fortune  be  thy  friend; 

"  I'll  trust  to  hiin  who  lingers  in  yon  cell, 

"  And  brave  my  fiite.     For  ever  fare  thee  well  t "  255 
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In  trickling  torrents  fell  the  peariy  tide 
Down  hit  worn  cheek,  as  aged  Merion  cried — 


'*  O  lady !  merciful  beyond  compare, 
"  In  virtue  matchless,  as  in  beauty  fair  I 
"Now  speed  your  steps,  and  heav*n*s  high  gnaidian  powers 
"  Direct  you  safely  to  your  father's  tow*rs.  ** 


Lost  in  deep  musing  on  the  hideous  theme. 
The  fair  one  pac*d  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
IVhose  crystal  waters  in  hoarse  murmurs  lave 
The  tangling  roots  around  the  wretch*8  cave.  266 

lith  air  assumed,  yet  supplicating  hands, 
fore  its  entrance  now  the  wand*rer  stands, 
t,  ere  in  speech  the  beauteous  maid  began, 
bus,  in  wild  phrenzy,  rose  the  furious  man : — 


"What  meddling  youth  art  thou  that  dost  presume     270 
Disturb  the  dust  that  moulders  in  the  tomb  ? 
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"Thou  desperate  fool  to  straggle  thro'  this  gkn 

"Thou  com*st  withiu  a  raging  lion's  den  1 

"Wilt  not  be  gone?  Then  reptile!  I  will  tear 

"Thy  slender  limbs — and  these  bright  locks  of  hair         275 

"Til  scatter  to  the  winds!  Oh^  mercy,  heay'n! 

"  What  form  is  this  that  to  my  sight  is  giy'n  ? 

"Is't  not  a  woman's  frame  this  garb  conceals? 

"Then  who  art  thou  this  rended  vest  reveals? 

"  Fd  say  that — daxzling  sense ! — ^It  cannot  be —  2B0 

"  And  yet  that  look — those  eyes — O  joy !  'tis  abe — 

"  'Tis  Zoenlinda's  self,  and  thus  mine  arms 

"I  throw  around  that  endless  heav'n  of  charms! — ** 


"  Away,  rash  man  I "     the  shrinking  fair  one  cries. 
While  flash'd  the  lightning  from  her  speaking  eyes,  286 

"That  hoary  slave  hath  planted  here  a  snare 
"To  catch  my  steps,  and  drive  me  to  despair! 
"  By  some  strange  chance  it  seems  that  I  am  known, 
"  But  tho'  forlorn,  deserted,  and  alone. 
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'*Dare  but  approach  me,  and  this  womaa't  haad  990 

"Shall  prove  as  fatal  as  a  foeman*s  brand ! " 


*€ 


<« 


To  whom  the  youth.     *'  Ye  fuardian  saints  abofe ! 
''  Is  this  the  reoompence  for  faithful  love, 
"  The  t<Mls,  the  dangers,  and  the  woes  I've  past? 
A  poignard  threatens  me  with  death  at  last  I  995 

And  by  that  hand,  for  which  my  life  I  gave, 
'*  When  Owen  Merion  snatched  me  from  the  wave. 

*  *  Again  thou  start'st  in  terror,  and  in  doubt, 

As  if  thou*d*st  find  some  lurking  villain  out. 

Turn  not  away  those  beauteous  eyes  in  scorn  800 

Proai  these  vile  shreds  the  wilderness  hath  torn : 

The  SUB  of  fortune  once  ilium 'd  my  crest. 

And  time  there  was  I  found,  in  that  fair  breast, 

*  *  Affection's  smile,  and  pity's  falling  tear, 

**  OhI  might  I  find  those  valu'd  treasures  here !  M6 

*  Itot  know  me  yet?  I  own  this  wasted  frame 

*  It  BOW  become  another — yet  the  same ; 
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<<  These  matted  locks,  in  horrid  folds  that  fidl,  . 

''  May  well  those  eyes — that  feefing^  breast  i^pal ; 

**Theii  sinoe  thou  shunn'st  these  desolate  remains,  310 

'^Thb  the  last  hope  that  lingers  in  these  Tttns; 

** Shines  not  this  silv'ry  badge*  as  fair  and  bright, 

''  As  when  in  happier  days  of  pure  delight — 

''What  have  I  done?  Doth  icy  death  assail 

''That  tender  form?  Her  beauteous  cheek  grows  pale—  315 

"  Her  drooping  head  in  lifeless  languor  iaUs, 

"Oh I  hear  me,  fairesti  'tis  thy  Roswy  calls! 

'*  And  do  I  live  for  this?  O  ruthless  fate! 

*'Can  nought  thy  savage  anger  satiate? 

*'  When  will  thy  torture  cease  !-^Yet,  yet  awhile,  3tO 

"  Methought  there  flash'd  a  faint  returning  smile ;-— 

"  There  did — ^again ! — by  all  my  woes  she  lives  f 

"And  now  the  joy  exalted  empire  gives 

"  Could  never  equal  mine!  Look  up  my  love! — *' 


*The  CbieftaiiMof  Lord  Audtey'i  party  were  distiBfoblMd  by  ■Orer 
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*'AikI  b  it  Roswy  speaks,  or,  from  above,  925 

"Doth  some  seraphic,  and  persuasive  straia, 
"Chaim  me  thus  baek  to  painful  life  agaiat 
"What  magic  powV — *'  the  wondering  beauty  cried, 
"Hath  thus  preserved  thee  from  the  yawaing  tide? 
"  I  thought  thee  lost — that  uooght  on  earth  could  save  990 

*'  Thy  ndn*d  relics  from  the  ruthless  wave ; 

''Then  gave  my  hand  to  Carryl,  and  the  day 

''I  bartered  happiness  for  vrealth  away '* 


«« O  thou,  unkind  1 — *'  the  frantic  youth  exdaim'd, 

*  ^kiB  well — thy  prying  visit,  then,  was  fram'd,  886 

*  To  mock  my  wretchedness Away !  begone ! 

'  A^nd  seek  that  Carryl  who  thy  heart  hath  won, 

*  1*11  fly  from  thine  to  court  the  arms  of  death, 

*  And  yield  in  agonies  my  parting  breath ;  840 
Oo,  find  thy  paramour,  nor  longer  here 

IKsgraoe  thine  eye  with  that  dissembled  tear !  '* 


«c 


««  1\: 
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When  thus  the  beauteous  maid — "  Yes,  hence  FU  go, 
"And  seek  the  spot,  where  cold  he  lies,  and  low, 
"And  there  Fll  lay  me  by  his  reeking  side,  d45 

"  In  death  his  partner,  as  in  life  his  bride  1 
"  YeSy  hear  me,  Roswy !  that  ill-fated  day, 
"I  gave  to  Carryl  this  my  hand  away, 
"  By  ruthless  foes  that  wretched  man  was  slain, 
**  And  now  his  corse,  with  many  a  crimson  stain,  360 

"  Rests  in  the  vale  without  a  stone  to  tell 
"Who  lies  beneath,  or  where  my  husband  fell." 


"And  is  it  thus?  thou  gem  of  spotless  truth !  ** 
"Thou  only  joy  on  earth!  *'  replied  the  youth, 
"  Oh,  my  full  heart !  then  now  again  thou'rt  mine ! —     365 
"Nor  chains,  nor  kings,  shall  force  me  to  resign 
^<Thy  matchless  worth.    Together  let  us  go, 
"  And  meet  the  presence  of  my  direst  foe ; 
"  Some  spark  of  pity  we  will  hope  to  find, 
"That  stem  Sir  Wallyn  may,  at  last,  be  kind ;  360 
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•*  But  if  my  fate Alas,  my  love !  I  fear 

''That  death  prepares  his  never-erring  spear; 

''  Long,  long  Tve  been  a  stranger  to  delight, 

**  And  sudden  joy  overcomes  my  senses  quite, 

''O  my  belov'd  !  thou'st  snatch'd  me  from  the  tomb,       366 

"For  here,  behold!  Td  chronicled  my  doom, 

"And  howsoe*er  my  wav*ring  fortune  thrive, 

"Thus  worn  with  grief,  I  cannot  long  survive. 

**  If  ever  foot  should  visit  this  sad  cave, 

''Since  here  Td  formed  my  solitary  grave,  370 

"Til  leave  this  monument  to  tell  the  world 

"What  countless  sorrows  on  my  youth  were  hurFd ; 

"Approach,  and  read  this  little  tablet  here, 

"  And  whilst  I  live,  bedew  it  with  a  tear." 


She  read — she  falter*d — tears  in  torrents  ran,  375 

As  thus  the  maid  the  mournful  strain  began ; 
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THE  TABLET. 
**  Z  ealous  man  I  whoe*er  thou  art, 
"  O  *er  these  relics  drop  a  tear, 
"  E  ndless  woes  may  pievoe  thy  heart, 
**  N  ever  grief  that's  buried  here ; 
''  L  et  me  rest  in  this  lone  cave, 
''  I  am  he,  in  youth's  fair  pride, 
"  N  ow  bereft  of  life  and  bride, 
''  D  ar*d  a  father's  frown  to  brave, 
'<  A  nd  for  Zoenlinda  died." 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  CANTO. 
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CANTO  IV. 


From  boundless  realms  of  bliss  above, 

Descended  first  the  god  of  love, 

He  beats,  alike  with  awfal  fate. 

At  cottage,  and  the  palace  gate. 

Where'er  the  youthful  god  may  roam,  5 

In  ev*ry  dime  he  finds  a  home. 

But  chief  he  loves  the  humbler  sphere. 

Because  fidelity  is  there ; 

And  often  thro*  the  vale  he  strays, 

At  mom  or  eve,  in  devious  mase,  10 

l¥ith  downcast  mieu,  and  pensive  air. 

To  wound  some  wandering  village  £iir. 
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From  cities,  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
He  soars  aloft  on  eagle's  wings. 
Yet,  where  he  finds  the  virtuous  heart. 
He  never  fails  to  aim  his  dart. 
And,  tho*  he  triumphs  in  the  pain. 
He  never  wounds  that  heart  again. 
Where'er  he  wheels  his  busy  flight. 
And  deigns,  at  length,  on  earth  to  light. 
He  bids  the  tear  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  mingles  joys  mth  floods  of  woe. 
Severest  trials,  dangers,  death. 
Will  oft-times  hang  upon  his  breath. 
Yet  this  the  god's  divine  behest — 
Be  constant.  Virtue !  and  be  blest ! 


Now  rose  the  mom,  and  shed  its  transient  ray. 
O'er  Wallyn's  tow'rs,  and  gave  another  day. 
That  day  to  g^ief,  and  solemn  rites  assigned, 
To  soothe  the  woes  of  stem  Sir  Wallyn's  mind. 
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Fpnereal  garlands  round  the  walls  were  hong » 

And  sweetest  requiems  were  by  vestals  sung ; 

Peals  the  deq>  anthem^  and  the  martial  strain. 

For  Zoenlinda  lost,  and  Carryl  slain. 

And,  now  behold  I  each  valiant  knight  advance^  d6 

Trailing  the  warlike  spear,  and  pointed  lanoe. 

While  the  pale  banner,  and  the  sable  plume. 

Give  awful  grandeur  to  the  listening  gloom. 

Hark !  the  shrill  trumpet,  and  the  beaten  dnims. 

Proclaim  aloud  that  stern  Sir  Wallyu  comes,  40 

^od  thus  the  frantic  father ; — 

*<Yetnotfoand! 
^  *  Has  careful  search  explor'd  the  forest  round  ? 
^  'Oh !  ye  were  dastards  all,  to  let  my  child 

*  *  Be  thus  by  Valdcr^s  wily  arts  beguil'd !  46 

*  'And  now,  unsheltered,  thro'  the  vrorld  she  flies, 
**Aiid  whilst  I  speak,  perchance,  in  anguish  dies! 

*  *  None,  none  can  feel  a  father*s  pangs  but  those, 
**  Who  have,  like  me,  endur'd  a  Cither's  woes. 
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*'Coiiie  bat  kind  fortune  to  my  aid  once  more,  60 

''My  childy  my  daughter,  to  these  arms  restore, 

''Nor  loTe  of  pow'r,  nor  cursed  wealth's  controul, 

"Shall  e*er  again  have  empire  o*er  my  soul ! 

"  Oh !  that  were  now  alive  that  wretched  youth — 

"The  man  I  spum'd — that  sacrifice  to  truth !  66 

"And  here  my  daughter,  in  her  fairest  pride, 

"Seated,  and  smiling  by  a  father's  side 

"But  hence  this  weakness — ^Bring  within  my  sight 
"That  lurking  slave  whom  Grothred  found  last  night, 
"  Could  tell  of  traitor  Owen — ^Now  be  brief,  M 

"And,  if  thou  canst,  administer  relief 

"To  this  sad  heart *'  When  thus  an  aged  man 

With  humble  voice,  and  simple  phrase  began ; — 


"Pardon,  great  Sir!  my  tott'ring  firame  and  years, 
"Before  your  grace  a  lowly  man  appears;  66 

"Let  gentle  patience  o*er  your  wrath  prevail, 
"And  list  with  calmness  to  my  homely  tale. 


c    ^ 
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**SoiBetiiiie,  yoar  honour!  'twas  my  wootcd  lot 
^  ^At  efc  to  straggle  to  yon  shef^erd's  cot, 
^  ^  That  stands  secluded  by  the  forest  side,  70 

*  ^  la  deepest  solitude,  and  syWan  pride. 

*  ^  Thither  would  oft  your  aged  minstrel  stray, 
^nd  bring  hb  harp  to  drive  our  cares  away ; 

'  *  For  I  delight  in  melody.     It  cheers 

*The  dreary  gloom  of  man's  declining  years.  75 

*  *  One  night — the  beating  rain  in  torrents  fell, 

As  loudly  toll*d  your  distant  castle  bell, 

*  lliat  hoary  harper  to  the  dwelling  came, 

*  'And  with  him  bore  a  wretched  youth,  whose  frame 

*  Yle*d  rescued  from  the  waves.    The  gushbg  scars,  80 

*  ^^Vhich  stain'd  his  forehead,  smack'd  of  recent  wars, 
-And,  by  this  coat  of  mail  the  stripling  wore, 

**  You,  here,  great  Sir!  may  learn  the  name  he  bore." 
-^  chosen  vassal  on  the  armour  gas*d, 
^>^  started  back  confounded  and  amas 
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'*  What  say'st  thou,  Vondimer ! ''  Sir  Wallyn  cries. 
With  sudden  rapture  beamiiig  from  his  eyes, 
"Oh !  bears  it  Roswy's  name?  By  spotless  truth, 
"I  charge  thee  tell  me,  lives  that  gallant  youth? 
"  Old  man  say  on,  for  thou  hast  wak'd  a  thought  90 

"  rd  sooner  welcome,  than  the  bark  that's  fraught 
"  From  Ormus  or  Potosi ! — ** 


"  Sire !—"  reply 'd 
That  sage-like  man — "  these  lips  have  been  deoy'd 
''Their  wonted  utterance,  else  I  could  disclose  96 

"Where  that  brave  youth  hath  linger*d  out  his  woes; 
"Yet,  'twere,  alas!  in  vain — ^for,  if  he  lives, 
"It  is  by  miracle.     All  heaven  gives 
"He  hath  refus'd,  and  now  his  gallant  soul 
"  Begins  to  spurn  its  dwelling.     Man's  6ontn>ul  100 

"He  fears  no  longer.    Ask  me  whence  I  gain 
"This  strange  intelligence-^my  answer's  plain-^ 
"  From  Owen  Merion.     He  it  was  whose  care 
"Implor'd  a  pittance  of  a  shepherd*s  fare. 
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^  'To  keep  together  the  confttming  clay  106 

^  ^  Of  him  that  pin*d  in  lolitude  awmy. 
^  ^  Need  I,  Sir  Wallyn  I  to  thine  ear  impart, 

*  ^  The  &tal  grief  that  prey'd  upon  his  heart? 
^  "*   I  lee  the  hlush  that  rises  on  thy  cheek, 

^  ^    i  hear  the  sighs  that  from  thy  bosom  break ;  110 

*  *  ^And  doth  some  touch  of  feeling  shake  thy  breast, 

*  *"  "Wiere  gentle  pity  never  yet  found  rest? 

'  *  ^Where  is  thy  daughter,  Wallyn  ?  Ah  I  she  flies 
'  *  *Io  seek  protection  from  some  other  skies. 

*  *  ^he  gallant  Roswy  was  beneath  thy  care,  115 

*  *  -And  thoa  must  sacrifice  that  matchless  fair 

^  ^  To  sate  thine  avarice.     But  know,  proud  man ! 

^  ^  Than  e*er  in  thine,  a  purer  current  ran 

^  ^  Thro*  the  young  veins  of  him  thou  didst  despise. 

*  *  Prown  not,  grtet  Sir!  Tho'  lightning  firom  thine  eyes  120 

Begins  to  flash-— there  leigns  a  monarch  here. 
That  never  yet  was  conscious  of  a  fear — 
Awmy,  dight  stripling!   Dare  but  to  advance 
**  Another  footstep,  and  thy  pointed  lance 
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"  Recoils  upon  thyself — there  yet  remains  iW 

**  An  injured  spirit  in  these  aged  veins 

"To  strike  thee  with  confunon!  Wallyn*s  [nride, 

''  Nor  haughty  pow'r  shall  ever  turn  aside 

"This  once-uplifted  arm — " 


"  Hold,  hold  thine  hand,     130 
"  Rash  slave ! "  the  chieftain  cried — '*  'tis  my  command 
"This  stranger  be  respected ! — ^Who  thou  art, 
"I  know  not — ^but  Fd  fain,  before  we  part, 
"  Learn  from  what  daring  lineage  thou  art  sprung, 
"And  whence  th'  ungovern'd  license  of  thy  tcmgue.  135 

"  Fm  not  much  us*d,  old  man !  to  bear  reproof, 
"And  to  be  bearded  thus  beneath  my  roof, 
"  But  ill  accords  with  the  rough  mind  I  bear, 
"And  thou  wilt  find  it  wisdom  to  beware; 
"Should  hostile  numbers  on  thy  side  combine,     .  140 

"  Fd  laugh  to  scorn  such  empty  taunts  as  thine ! 
"Whence,  and  what  art  thou?  If  thou  dar'st  reveal 
"Thy  errand,  speak — Fve  here  a  blade  of  steel 
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'  *  Shall  give  thee  welcome— Ah !  thou  bked'it,  ud  death 

*  '  If  furely  fast  advancing — Ere  thy  breath  140 

*  *   For  ever  qnitt  ita  tenement  of  clay» 

'  *  Thou  unknown  man !  I  charge  thee  speak,  aad  say 

*  *  IVhy  com*st — By  heav*n,  'tis  Valder!  be  whose  arm 
*^  So  oft  Vvt  sought  amidst  the  war's  alarm, 

**  And  now  my  slave  hath  struck  the  fatal  blow  l^ 

'*  "That  rinks  me  deeper  in  the  shades  of  woe ! 
"  Hy  aU  my  hopes,  brave  heart !  my  soul  admires 

*'  1*hy  lofty  bearing,  and  my  rage  expires, 

« 

**  But  no  man  else  could  e'er  my  spirit  tame, 

**  Or  check  the  tide  that  gushes  thro'  my  frame !  166 

"  Thy  once  sworn  enemy,  is  now  thy  friend. 

And  may  thy  soul  to  happier  realms  ascend — 
'*  O  Valder!  here  let  all  our  hatred  cease. 

Accept  this  hand  in  signal  of  our  peace — " 


«« 


<« 


**  Wallyn,  no  mote ! — Oh !  let  me  not,  in  death,  160 

**  Despise,  and  curse  thee,  with  my  wasting  breath — 

VOL.   II.  M 
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*'Thy  frieiidship  comes  too  late — ^I  faint — ^I  fall — 
^'Thou  might'st— *-«-Ti8  past — and  darkness  oovers  all — 

•*  Oh !  if  my  son  " ^Hc  sigh'd — ^he  spake  no  more — 

**  No  earthly  pow'r  could  ebbing  life  restore. "  105 


''And  dost  thou  spurn  me  too? — ^by  heav*n»  *ti8  well !  '* 
The  chieftain  said — "Gro,  search  the  winding  ddl, 
''Fly  Gothred!  Voadimerl  and  find  the  slave, 
"Who  dar*d  my  vengeance,  and  my  pow*r  to  brave; 
"  Bring  here  young  Roswy — if  there  yet  remiEuna  170 

"  One  spark  of  life  within  that  reptile's  veins, 
"  rU  tear  him  piece-meal ! — ^Pity  now  recoils, 
"  And  all  my  blood  with  raging  fury  boils ! 
*'  Bear  off  the  body— cast  it  to  the  plain — 
"There  let  the  vultures  glut  upon  each  vein,  175 

"That  faintly  struggles  with  expiring  life,     ^ 
"And  richly  banquet  on  the  mortal  strife, 
"That  grasps  at  airy  nothing!  Hence!  Away! 
"  Or  this  good  sword  extinguishes  my  prey  1         ^ 
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*'Now,  slave!  Why  com'tt  thou  Urns  my  nft  to  wmH,    180 
*  *  And  why  Ihut  lowly  crawliog  at  my  feci? 
"What  of  my  daughter?  Raiie  thee  from  the  ground, 
*  *  And  speak  at  once — is  Owen  Merion  found  ? 


"  Hear  me,  dread  Sir  I  *'  the  trembling  vatsal  died, 
' '  This  mom  I  8earcb*d  thro*  all  the  forest  wide.  186 

'  *  Inhere  the  rude  oaks,  and  lofty  elms  had  made 

*  A  deep,  grotesque,  impenetrable  shade, 

'  O'er-spread  with  fern,  and  broom-wood  from  the  dell, 

*  Appear'd  a  dismal,  and  sepulchral  cell. 

% 

*  Chiird  with  the  icy  stillness  of  the  gloom,  190 
'  I   felt  the  horrors  of  the  silent  tomb ; 

*  ^Vhelher  some  reeking  chief,  in  battle  skin, 

*  I^id  there,  in  death,  a  sepuKure  obtain, 

*  *To  me*s  unknown  ;-^  that  sequester  d  gitNind, 
Placed  in  the  rock,  this  tablet  have  I  fownd ;  106 
The  mystic  verse  bears  Zoenlinda*s  name. 

And  may,  perchance,  leveal  from  whence  it  came." 


«« 


«c 


C( 


M 
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Sir  Wallyn  paus'd — retreating  passion  fled. 
As  thus  the  verse  the  pond'ring  chieftain  read : — 


Z  eaious  man !  whoe'er  thou  art, 

0  'er  these  relics  drop  a  tear ; 

£  ndless  woes  may  pierce  thy  heart, 
N  ever  grief  that's  bury*d  here. 
L  et  me  rest  in  this  lone  cave» 

1  am  he,  in  youth's  fair  pride, 
N  ow  bereft  of  life  and  bride, 

D  ar'd  a  father's  frown  to  brave. 


A  nd  for  Zoenlinda  died  I '' 


200 


206 


"Tis  done — "no  more — the  downcast  chieftain  cried. 


" O  vain  ambition !  where  is  now  thy  pride? 
"Thy  abject  foe,  in  death,  derides  thy  power, 
"And  ev'ry  hope  is  vanished  in  an  hour! 
"  'Tis  Roswy's  corse  that  lies  entombed  there, 
"  That  wretched  youth,  the  cause  of  all  my  care ! 
**  Now  let  the  fun'ral  dirge,  and  solemn  hymn. 


210 


<' Ascend  to  heav'n  with  voice  of  cherubim. 


216 
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^  'To  soothe  the  angry  spirits  of  the  dead, 
^  '  Aad  calm  the  fates  that  hover  oer  my  head  1 
"*  ^Oh!  never  more  shall  sound  of  joy  impart 
^  ^  One  thrill  of  rapture  to  this  with*ring  heart  I 
^  ^  Come  then  remorse,  and  all  my  bosom  tear,  220 

^  ^  Come  death,  come  tortures !  welcome,  now,  despair ! 

*  '  Hide  me,  ye  shades  I  from  ev*ry  glimpse  of  light, 

*  *  And  plunge  me  deep  in  solitude  and  night! 

*  *  <Ah !  do  I  dream  ?  what  means  this  coward  fear  ? 

*  *  Se  firm,  my  heart  I  some  lurking  foe  is  near :  226 
'  *  Nought  but  a  foeman*s  braud  can  give  me  rest, 

'  *  And,  by  my  hopes,  it  glads,  my  troubled  breast !  ** 


«c 


*<  Haste,  haste,  my  Lordl "  exclaims  a  breathless  knight, 
**  f^iepaie  your  force,  and  arm  you  for  the  fight, 

0*er  the  wide  heath,  your  vassals  have  descry *d  230 

•^  hostile  band,  by  whom  your  pow'r*s  defy*d ; 
1*hey*ve  sworn  revenge  for  Valder*s  death,  and  cry, 
*  *  Now,  Wallyn !  comes  thy  fall — despair  and  die  I ' 


«c 
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''And  even  now,  impatient,  at  your  gate, 

I 

''  A  masked  champion,  and  a  herald  wait—"  295 


**  Give  them  safe  conduct  to  my  presence  here ! " 
Replied  the  chief,  and  hail*d  his  bold  compeer ; 
**  Now  do  I  thank  thee,  fortune !  thou  hast  giv'n 
"The  only  hope  that*s  left  me  under  heav*n ! 
*'  And  if  'tis  written  on  the  fatal  scroll,  240 

'< ' Thy  earthly  course  has  readi*d  its  destin*d  goal  1 ' 
''Welcome,  my  latest  hour! — Bring  here  my  shield! 
"It  never  shall  be  said  I  tamely  yield! 
"  Ye  who  possess  the  softer  mind  retire ; 
"Sound,  sound  a  martial  strain,  ye  tuneful  choir!  245 

"Now  bid  the  herald  enter,  and  be  brief, 
"  Impatience  is  the  standard  of  your  chief! " 


Lo !  to  his  presence,  fearfully,  appears 
A  noble  youth,  that  seem*d  of  tend*rest  years. 
Unus\l  to  battle,  or  the  martial  tent,  250 

His  downcast  look  was  on  tlie  pavement  bent. 
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^^Vheie  shone  bright  marbk  from  the  Parian  ahore, 
.^^d  form'd  a  rich,  a  testelated  floor, 
'-■lie  lovelieflt  blush  illum'd  hia  downy  cheek, 
nriiat  ever  smil*d  when  rays  of  morning  break,  265 

.A.nd»  in  his  pensive,  and  dejected  eye. 
Beamed  the  scrft  tinge  of  the  cerulean  sky. 
01itter*d  the  helm  upon  his  snowy  brow. 
Yet  brighter  shone  the  dazzling  light  below. 
Loose  were  the  locks  that  o*er  bis  shoulders  play*d,         900 
_And  fietir  as  ether,  that's  without  a  shade. 
Yet  nor  the  blush  that  mantled  on  bis  cheek. 
Soft  as  the  mom,  when  first  its  dawniiigs  break. 
Nor  pensive  glance  of  that  dejected  eye. 
Which  beam*d  with  tinge  of  the  cerulean  sky ;  206 

^or  form  of  symmetry,  nor  tender  age, 
^!!oiild  aught  arrest,  or  check  the  tyrant*s  rage ; — 


"What  puny  boy  art  thou,'*  stern  Wallyu  said. 
That  com'st  to  horl  defiance  at  my  bead  ? 
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"  Back  to  thy  cradle  from  these  rude  alanusy  270 

''And  hide  thee  safe  within  thy  nurse's  arms! — 
"  But  to  the  purpose,  which  hath  brought  thee  here— 
"Speak,  thou  vile  dastard!  ere  thou*rt  dumb  with  fear." 


''Then  mighty  chieftain!  to  my  charge;*'  replied 
The  modest  youth,  "and  thus  thy  power's  defied.  276 

"On  the  wide  heath  there  forms  a  chosen  band, 
"Who  dare  thy  numbers,  Wallyu!  hand  to  hand. 
"  Yet  o*er  their  chief  hath  mercy  spread  her  wings, 
"That  brightest  gem  of  heroes,  and  of  kings! 
"  And  now  Fm  sent,  on  either  side  to  save,  280 

"The  needless  slaughter  of  the  good  and  brave. 
"  My  champion  is  at  hand — ^your  boldest  knight 
"By  him  is  challenged  to  the  single  fig&t ; 
"  Let  them  contest  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
."And  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  battle  fray ! "  286 


"  Bring  him  before  me !  by  this  tempered  blade, 
"His  life  is  transient  as  the  fleeting  shade! 
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"me  Chieftain  cried,  and  drew  his  pond^root  brand, 
^'  ''Stand  all  apart,  ye  knights!  His  my  command — 
^  ''This  headlong  fool  my  arm  alone  shall  meet  290 

^  ^ And  aoon  behold  him  prostrate  at  my  feet!  *' 


Before  the  diief  the  valiant  champion  stood, 
en  warriors  shuddered  at  the  man  of  blood ; 
heaver  down,  no  mortal  eye  could  trace 
X*lie  horrid  lines  that  mark*d  his  haggard  face,  295 

^Kid,  from  his  shoulders  in  loose  foldings  flow*d, 
^   vobe  that  with  the  deepest  crimson  glow*d. 
'ITic  chief  surveyed  him  with  a  fearless  eye, — 


*' Art  thon  prepar*d,  rash  man!'*  he  said,  **  to  die? 

*  ^^ekome,  brave  warrior!  for  the  hour  is  come,  300 

*  TtTiat  lays  the  one  of  us  within  the  tomb ; 

*  Tf  thy  sword  thrive,  I  thank  thee  for  the  blow, 

*  lliat  closes  life,  and  ends  a  raging  foe. 

*  Ajid  dar*st  thou  meet  a  pow'rful  arm  like  mine  ? 


«« 


Shrinks  not  thy  trembling  heart,  as  'twould  resign        906 
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<<The  fatal  purpose,  for  the  which  thou'rt  brought, 
"And  take  advantage  of  a  second  thought?'' 


"Hail,  mighty  chief i"  the  dauntless  champion  cried, 
"To  meet  thine  arm  has  been  my  hope — ^my  pride — 
"  Patient,  I've  borne  the  keenest  shafts  of  fate,  910 

"And  scarce  Fve  left  a  feeling  but  to  hate. 
"Then  listen,  chieftain !  tho'  I  came  not  here 
."  To  vie  with  thee  as  my  renown'd  compeer, 
"  Yet  if  thou'st  ought  of  gentle  nature  left, 
"  And  art  not  quite  of  ev'ry  sense  bereft,  316 

"  Tyrant!  the  point  that  pierces  to  thy  core, 
"  And  makes  thy  life-blood  in  swift  torrents  pour, 
"  Will  be  a  scar  to  what  thou  shalt  endure  I 
"  ril  fill  thy  soul  with  pangs  without  a  cure 
"  Here  and  hereafter — that  the  silent  grave,  320 

*'  To  which  thou  basely  hop*st  to  fly,  and  save 
"Thy  heart  from  anguish,  shall  be  still  more  dread, 
"Than  life  in  torments  on  a  sleepless  bed ! " 
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"  No  more.  Tain  boaster !  tho*  I  am  aocurst, 
'^    *I  scorn  thy  threats,  and  dare  thee  to  the  wontl  d26 

'^  '^Then  raise  thy  beaver,  *'  the  stem  chief  replied, 

*  ^  Unmask  thy  face,  and  cast  thy  lion*s  hide : 

^  "^     Reveal,  at  once,  and  shew  me  what  thou  art, 

*  ^     £re  I  embrace  thee  never  more  to  part, 

'  "^    ^o  will  I  try  the  fortune  of  the  day,  830 

'  ^    ^nd  let  the  trumpet  sound  to  battle  fray  I'* 


«c 


«  c 


"To  whom  the  champion — "  Didst  thou  never  hear 
Of  one  long  lost  to  ev*ry  hope  and  fear? 
**  Ilobb*d  of  each  joy,  from  ev*ry  blesnng  torn, 

fiy  abject  wretchedness,  and  sorrow  worn  ;  335 

I^ursu'd  by  tyranny,  and  deadly  hate, 

*  tXispair,  at  length,  became  his  hi^less  fate. 

*  before  thee  now  that  haggard  mortal  stands, 

*  And  restitution  with  his  sword  demands ; 

*  *Hiou  art  the  cursed  cause  of  all  my  woe,  340 

*  *Thea  can*st  thou  wonder  if  thou  meet*st  a  foe. 
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**  Thus  from  my  wasted  fonn  my  robe  I  bear, 

*'  And  thus  my  beaver  from  my  brow  I  tear, 

''And  thus  I  draw  us  bright,  and  keen  a  blade, 

''As  ever  chief  with  fearless  eye  survey'd ;  345 

"  And  thus  my  arm  awaits  the  fatal  cast, 

"That  ends  thy  hated  life,  or  mine  at  last. 

^'Then  let  the  trumpet  sound  to  battle  fray, 

"And  Wallyn!  try  the  fortune  of  the  day!" 


"What  powV  is  this — ^what  strange,  mysterious  charm, 
"Chills  to  my  heart,  and,  nerveless,  stays  my  arm? 
"Thou  art  some  horrid  fiend" — the  chieftain  cried, 
"That  comes  to  torture  me" — and  turned  aside — 
"Some  spirit  sent  from  Valder's  fleeting  shade, 
"And  hateful  magic  is  thy  midnight  trade.  365 

"  I'll  not  encounter  thee — but  here  my  steel 
"Shall  rush  at  once,  and  mysteries  reveal 
"That  harass  and  confound  me.     Now  beware, 
"Thou  dastard  stripling,  and  for  death  prepare. 
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^< Why  shrinki  thy  frame? — ^Thy  coward  cheek  is  pale,    SM 
'^  'Tboa  hast  beguiFd  me  with  some  specious  tale 
^  ^To  lure  me  to  thy  lair,  for  all  my  soul 
^  ^  Yields  to  some  dark,  miraculous  controul — 
^  ^  But  be  your  purposes  divine,  or  fell, ' 

*  *  Thus  will  I  free  me  from  the  potent  spell,  966 

*  ^   That  han|^  arouud  me !  Witch*rie8,  too,  are  thine, 
'  ^  for  powerless  sinks  my  arm — my  sword,  supine, 

*  *  Shrinks  from  its  wonted  aim,  and,  *'edgeless  falls,*' 
'  *  Jind  rising  terror  ev*ry  sense  appalls. 

'*  Vliat  are  ye  both,  who  hellishly  conspire  370 

*  *  To  rob  me  of  my  life  ?  tho*  furies  dire 

Xilover  around,  attendant  on  your  rage, 
*o  curse  the  last  sad  moments  of  my  age, 
'  1*11  not  endure  this  mock*ry !  hence  thou  vile ! 
'  Ajid  thou  that  wear*st  an  everlasting  smile,  375 

'  If  thou'rt  descended  from  the  realms  above, 
*  Or  dost  preside  o*er  wretched  mortals*  love, 
'  *  I  cannot  harm  thee; — but  if  thy  young  form 
**  like  mine  acknowledges  the  wintry  storm. 
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"This  to  thy  heart ! "  380 


"O  ruthless  maoy  forbear! 
<<  Lest  that  the  swift  and  vivid  lightning  tear 
''Thy  quiv'ring  limbs,  and  pierce  thine  iron  heart, 
"With  its  unerring,  and  avenging  dart!*' — 
The  champion  cried — "  for  ever  thou*rt  undone,  386 

"And  better  had'st  thou  never  seen  the  sun, 
"Than  harm  that  innocent!  turn  here  thy  blade 
"Where  thou  hast  waste,  and  desolation  made, 
"  For  still  Fm  vulnerable — but  Oh !  spare 
"That  angel-form — that  darling  of  thy  care,  3fM> 

"It  is  thy  daughter! " 


"  Cover  me,  O  earth ! 
"And  thou,  O  sun!  that  frown*d  upon  my  birth, 
"  Avert  thy  dazzling,  and  majestic  mien, 
"  Or  make  me  nothing  as  I  ne'er  had  been !  396 

"Oh!  holy  nature!  'twas  thy  potent  charm 
."Turn*d  my  keen  sword,  and,  nerveless  stay'd  my  anii» 
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^<Thy  interpofiiig  pow'r  anesU  my  soul, 
^  'And,  bounteous  heav'n!  I  bow  to  thy  oontroul. 
^  ^Thou  sum  of  all  my  joy,  and  all  my  woe,  400 

"^Thou  solace,  in  this  wilderness  below, 
^  Say  whilst  Tve  yet  some  little  space  to  live, 
^    Can*st  thou,  my  child !  thy  heart-wrung  sire  forgive? 

*  Oh!  if  thou  can*st,  behold  a  refuge  here, 

*  JProm  all  thy  grief,  and  ev*ry  falling  tear !  '*  405 


And  as  the  father  spake,  the  daughter  ran — 
Clming  round  the  neck  of  that  relenting  man — 
K'orgive  thee,  O  uiy  father!  '* — she  exclaim'd, 

ne*er  again  such  painful  question  nanfd ; 
M/^hile  thus  with  cries  I  cling  around  thy  neck,  410 

-As  on  the  rock  yet  hangs  the  sinking  wreck, 

b  here  the  suppliant  sues  to  be  forgiven, 
H^  thee  my  father,  and  offended  heav*n ! " 


She  oeas*d :  then  lowly  clasped  his  aged  knee ; 

chief  look'd  down  in  sullen  miyesty ; —  415 
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"Arise,  my  ilaughterl" — the  stern  fntlier  said, 
"  And  hi'id  erect  his  high  and  haughty  head  ; 
"  A  sudden  feeling  rushes  on  my  heart — 
"Arise,  I  say,  and  instantly  impart 
"  Why  thou  com'st  leagu'd  with  infaniy  and  strife, 
"And  hring'st  tliia  miscreant  'gainst  thy  father's  life." 


"That  answer's  mine!"  th'  advancing  ihampion  cried, 
'.'Now,  Wallyn!  hear,  and  check  thy  tow'ring  pnde. 
"  I  see  thou  know'st  me  not,  but,  ere  we  part, 
"The  knowledge  shall  be  written  on  tby  heart. 
"  Behold  !  I  cast  my  idle  shield  away, 
"  And  at  thy  feet  my  harmless  sword  I  lay, 
"And  thus,  submissively,  I  bend  ray  knee, 
"That  never  bow'd  but  to  the  deity. 
' '  Not  far  myself  I  plead ,  but  her  whose  fears 
"Cause  pit«ouB  floods  of  ever  falling  tears. 
"I've  us'd,  'tis  true,  a  stratagem  to  gain 
"Thy  presence,  never  su'd  for  but  in  %ain ; 
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^^ 'Nor  would  I  bow  the  artifice  recall, 

'^   'Bttt,  if  there's  crime,  on  me  let  vengeance  fall !  486 

^  ^Tliere  is  thy  dangliter,  and  the  flaky  snow, 
^  ^  That  hangs,  incrusted,  on  old  Cambria's  brow, 
^  ^  Was  never  pnrer — Chieftain !  dost  thou  frown  ? 

*  ^  Then  let  thine  eye  be  cast  with  lightning  down 

*  ^  On  me,  a  wretch !  now  fall'n  beneath  thy  hate,  440 
^  '  Snt  pardon  her,  reserved  for  better  fate ! 

*  *  ^ain  is  thy  pride,  and  that  imperious  air : — 

*  '  I  have  restored  her,  spotless  to  thy  care; 
"  '  ask  no  recompence — to  me  there's  giv'n 

A.  bright  reward,  that's  register'd  in  heav'n.  445 

Can'st  thon  behold  her  agonising  fears. 
Her  sinking  form — her  supplicating  tears, 

*  *  And  not  forgive  her? — ^Hear  me,  ruthless  chief! 

*  If  I  am  ought  deserving  of  belief, 

*  ^e  never  came  to  harm  thee.     I>eath  Td  meet,  460 
^     In  ling'ring  torments  sooner  at.thy  leet, 

iiian  stain  my  point  with  blood  of  that  proud  man, 
Ay  whom  my  life  was  brought  within  a  span. 
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^'Think'st  thou,  barbarian!  that  to  me's  unknown 

**  Yon  reeking  corse,  before  thy  portab  thrown  ?  46& 

*'Oh !  Fve  a  cause  would  make  a  coward  brave, 

ff 

'*  And  hurl  thee;  tyrant!  headlong,  to  thy  grave. 

*'  But  I  restrain  the  impulse  of  my  soul,  ^ 

''And  strive  to  keep  e'en  madness  in  controul: 

"  For  this,  thou  hast  to  thank  that  beauteous  fair,  460 

"Who  stands  a  sacrifice  in  silence  there ^ 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  her,  thy  tyrant  form, 

**  Like  the  huge  oak  that  rocks  beneath  tlie  storm, 

"  Had  felt  the  swift  concussions  of  my  rage ; 

"Nor  all  thy  liumbers  round  thee  should  assuage  465 

"The  fire  that  bums  within  me.     WaHyn,  hold! 

"And  sheath  thy  sword  until  my  tale  be  told  } 

"Then  will  I  lay  this  hapless  bosom  bare, 

"Invite  thy  point,  for  sorrow  and  despair 

"Are  all  my  hope.     Can  life  be  worth  a  thought,  470 

"  When  thus  to  pallid  wretchedness  Vm  brought? 

"  Yes,  view  me  well,  and  let  thy  scowling  eye, 

"  Revel  and  banquet  on  my  misery ! 
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^'Can  it  be  poesible  ?  is  then  my  lot 

''So  lorn  and  abject,  thott  hast  quite  forgot  475 

"All  trace  and  lineament  of  what  Fve  been?*' 


*'  Mysterious  man,  no  more ! "  with  wrathful  mien» 
The  burning  chief,  impcUiently,  replied. 
For  nought  could  check  his  passion  or  his  pride, 
**  Either  be  brief,  ami  end  thy  tedious  tale,  480 

"Or,  miscreant !  never  more  shalt  thou  inhale 
"The  rising  mom — the  minutes  of  thy  bjreath 
"'Are  told — be  brief,  I  say,  and  meet  thy  death  1*' 


"Then,  Wallyn !  to  the  close.     Rash  chieftain  wake, 

*  *  And  be  thyself.     Thou*rt  brooding  o*er  mistake  485 

*  *  That  may  be  death  to  thee.     Thou  think*st  me  dead, 

*  *  That  all  the  woes  thou*st  heap*d  upon  my  head, 

*  *  Are  sunk  in  dark  oblivion.     But  I  came 

*  *  To  free  thee  from  thine  error.     Life,  and  fame, 

*  *  And  thou  excelling  brightness  from  above,  490 

*  *  My  all  on  earth,  my  being,  and  my  love. 
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'^Farewell  for  ever! — ^Tyrant !  now  prepare 
''Thy  ruthless  point — ^I  lay  my  bosom  baie, 
"  See,  to  the  last,  my  soul  thy  pow'r  defies, 
"For,  Wallyn!  know  *tis  wretched  Roswy  dies !"  495 


He  said ; — and,  as  the  shrinking  fiather  gaz*d. 
With  eye  of  vacancy,  and  sword  upraised, 
Rush*d  forward,  shrieking,  the  devoted  maid — 
"  Oh !  by  thy  life — by  sainted  Zella's  shade, 
''  Forbear!** — she  cried.     Shivered  the  glitt'ring  brand,  500 
Dropt  from  the  pressure  of  his  palsied  hand ; 
At  Roswy*s  feet,  fell  prone  the  haughty  sire. 
Woeful  decline  of  all  his  pride  and  ire : 
His  mighty  heart,  that  scorn'd  its  earthly  bound, 
Now  gush'd  in  torrents  as  firom  mortal  wound ; —  505 


*'  'Tis  past" — he  said — my  race  of  life  is  run, 
**  Roswy  I  I  yield — I  own  thee  for  my  son ! 
"Thy  falchion*s  point,  brave  youth!  were  needless  now, 
<*  For  death*s  cold  hand  is  fix*d  upon  my  brow. 
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**  Yesy  Roswy  I  thou  hast  conquered — ^yet  awhile  510 

"Ye  fleeting  moroents O  my  daughter  I  mnile 

*'Upon  thy  father  and Fve  reached  the^oal, 

''And  terrors  are  awaiting  for  my  soul! 

* '  I  fain  would  ask  forgiveness — *Tis  too  late» 

*  'For  even  now  I  struggle  with  my  fate.  515 

*  *  Let  not  my  memory  be  stain*d  with  tears, 

'  *  Nor  yet  one  thought  remembrance  e*er  endears, 
*  *  Be  written  on  my  tomb!  Brave  youth!  thy  hand, 
'  *  My  castle's  thine,  my  titles,  and  my  land ; 

*  Oh!  by  tliy  love,  protect  my  child!** — he  said,  520 

*  lUwwy,  I  die!** — and,  lifeless,  sunk  his  head. 


^s  droops  the  willow  weeping  o*er  the  flood, 
*  v^    ttlent  musing,  the  sad  victor  stood ; 

IS  gen*rous  pity  held  him  in  controul, 
thus  burst  forth  the  feelings  of  his  soul ; —  525 


*  *  Is  thb  the  wretchetl  conquest  I  have  made  ? 
Ob !  plunge  me  deep  in  some  oblivious  shade ! 
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"Yes,  weep,  my  fairj  could  tears  awake  the  deady 

"  Be  mine,  for  ever,  in  swift  torrents  shed ! 

**This  one  embrace,  my  love!  no  thought  of  joy  630 

"Shall  e*er  my  mind,  a  prey  to  grief,  employ, 

"Till  this  sad  body,  and  my  slaughter d  sire, 

"  Receive  the  mournful  duties  they  require. 

"Brave  warriors  say,  and  swear  it  by  your  sword, 

"  Accept  ye  Roswy  for  your  future  lord?  535 

"That  gesture  speaks  approval.     Let  each  brand 

"Be  sheath*d  for  ever.     May  our  native  land 

"  Be  happy,  and  at  peace,  and,  never  more, 

"Our  fertile  fields  be  stain'd  with  purple  gore. 

"The  chosen  few  that  o'er  yon  valley  wait,  t>4( 

"Bid  Owen  Merion  lead  unto  my  gate; 

"Let  foes  unite  in  amity  and  peace, 

"And  ev*ry  discord  for  the  future  cease. 

"  Then  go  we  now  the  chieftains  to  inter, 

"And  lay  them  in  one  friendly  sepulchre.  646  ^ 

END  OF  THE  FOURTH  CANTO. 
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AN 


ACCOU  NT 


OF  THE 


BATTLE  OF  BLORE  HEATH. 


▲lthouob  tlie  Battle  of  Blore ,  or  the  Bittle  of 
Shrewilmrj,  bas  little  to  do  with  the  forefoing  Work, 
or  the  Poem  with  either,  the  Author,  at  the  request 
of  a  few  indiTiduals,  resident  in  the  neii^boarfaood, 
has  here  appended  a  brief  account  of  the  former  En- 
gagement, selected  from  Rapih,  Pbniiaiit,  and 
other  reputed  Historians. 


Battle  of  Blore  Heath,  according  to  an  old  map  pnblbhed  by 
Spbbd,  was  fought  on  the  3$.  Sept.  1450,  by  Richard  Nerille, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  In  the  quarrel  of  York,  against  James  Touchet, 
second  Lord  Andley  of  that  house,  made  General  by  King 
Hen.  VI. 

*Hie  Earl  of  Salisbury  was,  at  that  time,  on  his  march,  from  Middle- 
ham  Castle,  with  four  or  ^we  thousand  men,  under  pretence  of 
settling,  with  the  King,  the  disputes  of  the  two  houses  of  York, 
and  Lamcastbr.  Margaret,  the  faithful,  and  spirited  Consort  of 
Hen.  VI,  fearing  for  her  husband's  safety,  directed  Lord  Audley 
to  intercept  him  on  his  way,  and  is  said  to  have  watched  the  con- 
flict tnm  Mncklestone  tower.  Andley  posted  himself  on  Blore 
Heath,  with  ten  thousand  troops,  collected  out  of  Cheshire,  and 
Shropshire,  whose  chieftains  were  distinguished  by  Silver  Swans, 
the  badges  of  their  young  Prince. 
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'ihere  is  a  IkUe  hill,  abont  ciiict;  rniies  aistant  rrom  tne  scene  of  Bat- 
tle, between  Drayton,  and  the  village  of  Sutton,  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Salishary  Hill  to  this  day;  but  whether  the  Earl  first  en- 
camped, or  halted  here  after  the  action,  is  not  exactly  known. 
Consdons,  however,  of  the  superiority  of  Audley^s  numbers,  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  At  night,  he  posted  himself  upon  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  which  Audley  was  like- 
wise encamped.  In  the  morning,  pretending  a  retreat,  Audley 
followed  him  with  the  impetuous  ardour  natnral  to  himself,  and  the 
times;  but  when  the  van  of  the  Royal  Army  had  passed  the 
brook,  and  whilst  tlicy  were  in  confusion,  some  being  over  the 
brook,  and  others  ready  to  pass,  Salbbury  suddenly  retnmed, 
and  fell  upon  the  troops  already  over,  who  had  scarcely  thne  to 
draw  up.  The  fight  lasted,  however,  four  or  five  hoars,  because 
the  King's  troops  were  supported  by  those  that  were  continualK 
passing;  but  as  this  could  not  be  done  without  coniVisloD,  the 
Royal  Army  was  at  length  put  to  the  rout  with  the  loss  of  S400 
men. 

From  a  view  of  the  place,  it  appears  that,  as  the  brook  is  very  shallow, 
the  defeat  was  more  probably  occasioned  by  the  difiicnlty  of  as- 
cending the  hill,  which  is  rather  steep,  than  by  the  rear  of  the 
Lancastrian  army  not  being  able  to  pass  the  water  to  support  their 
vanguard.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Earl  was  encamped  on  the 
North  East  uf  the  brook,  and  Lord  Audle>'  on  the  South  West. 
Tlic  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  still  a  tradition,  tbat,  during, 
and,  after  the  Battle,  the  brook  ran  with  blood.  Audley  himself 
was  slain,  \^ith  all  the  principal  officers,  amongst  whom,  were  Sir 
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Thomas  Dutton,  Sirjobu  Dunne,  (or  Downe)  Sir  Hngh  Venable^, 
Sir  Richard  Molineux,  Sir  John  Leigh,  Sir  Wm.  Towthreit,  (or 
Troatbeck  )  and  Sir  John  ilgprloii^  Koighta. 

Queen  Margaret  fled  to  Eccleshall  Castle,  and  Salisbury,  ohtaining  a 
complete  rictory,  joined  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  victory  bnt  a  thoft  iitue^  being  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  Lancastrians,  at  Wakefield,  in  the  year  1400,  and  there  be- 
headed after  the  battle.  Of  his  three  sons,  the  second,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Neville,  was  slain  in  tSic  same  battle;  the  eldest,  Richard 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  and  the  third,  John,  Marquis 
Montacnte,  were  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bamet,  in  the  year  1470. 

m  cleansing  an  old  pond,  M)mr  years  ago,  a  suit  of  armour  was  found 
nearly  entire,  which  b  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in 
that  neighbourhoo<l. 

ie  ancient  wooden  cross,  put  up  to  mark  the  spot,  where  Lord  And- 
ley  fell,  having  been  thrown  down,  a  stone  cross  and  pedestal, 
were  erected  in  1765,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  Stone  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  an  inclosed  field,  adjoining  the  public  road 
from  Drayton  to  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  former  town.  l\  i5  a  plain  cross,  aboat  4|  feet  high,  10 
inches  broad,  and  8  inches  thick.  The  transverse  part  may  be 
aboat  20  inehes  in  length.  The  pedestal  is  3  feet  high,  so  that 
the  height  from  the  ground  is  about  7^  feet. 


The  following  is  the  Inseriptioii : 

On  this  spot 

was  fought  the  battle  op 

BLORE  HEATH 

IM  1469. 
LORD  AUDLEY 

WHO  COMNAMDED  FOR  THE  SIDE  OP  LANCASTER 
WAS   DEFEATED  AND  SLAIN. 

To  PERPETUATE  THE   MEMORY 

OF  THE  ACTION    AND  THE  PLACE 

THIS   ANCIENT  MONUMENT 

WAS   REPAIRED   IN 

1765 

AT  THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LORD  OF  THE  MANOR 

C.  B.  SKRYMSHER. 


LAYMAN'S    EPISTLE 


TO 


A  CERTAIN  NOBLEMAN. 


Ajad  art  thou  dead  ?  m>  is  my  enmity ; 
I  war  not  with  the  dust.      YotHG. 


Irfil 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


*rhe  Author'h  motive  for  writing  "The  Layman's  Epistle,"  will,  |>er- 
k&^|»,  best  be  seen  in  the  following  Letter,  addressed  to  a  Kight  Re\e- 
r«?vid  Prelate,  previous  to  its  being  printed  in  London,  in  the  yuAT 
1^:27,  when  it  was  first  published,  who  condescended,  in  the  most  gra- 
oious  manner,  to  favour  him  with  his  sanction,  and  approval;  admitting, 
sat  the  same  time,  that,  if  the  language  was  severe,  the  age  and  occasion 
for  severity ;  and  that,  though  it  might  fail  of  success,  the  effort 

I,  at  least,  commendable. 


1*lie  Epistle  was  written,  and  printed,  previous  to  the  decease  of  thr 
^*  ol>le  Personage,  at  whom  it  was  aimed.  Perliaps  the  Author  may  b<' 
^^^■isiired  for  its  appearing  at  all ;  l)e  that  as  it  may ; — he  will,  however, 
^^'V'e  the  satisfaction  of  remembering,  that  the  cause,  he  wished  to  serve, 
^^^s  H,  good  one,  and  that,  if  the  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  is  often 
tHe  lot  of  mortals  to  fail  in  their  l>est  intentions. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND   THE   LORD  BISHOP   OF- 


MY  LORD, 

When  an  Advocate  in  the  ieriomt  came  of 
Religion  presumes  to  address  you,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
jfoiir  Lordship  will  readily  pardon  any  approaches  which 
may  he  made  to  your  sacred^  and  exalted  character. 

In  an  age,  Hhe  the  present,  when  inJideUty  is  gaining 
ground  by  a  dangerous,  and  rapid  progress;  and  when  doc- 
brines  are  disseminated  subversive  of  all  moral,  and  religious 
€^rder,  the  slightest  effort,  which  may  tend  to  chech  their  as- 
^sendancy,  may  be  regarded  by  your  Lordship  with  no  un- 
^y^vourable  eye. 

With  this  impression,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay 

i^efote  you  an  imperfect  production  of  my  pen,   which-  is 

ennmed,  as  your  Lordship  will  perceive,  at  a  lofty  point,  from 

uaAence  the  rays  of  infidelity  have  emanated  with  no  incon- 

nderable  force  and  constancy,  for  a  series  of  years. 

It  has  been  (Unserved,  and,  perhaps,  very  justly,  that  **a 
good  cause  need  not  to  be  pleaded  by  passion,  but  can  sus- 
tain itself  upon  a  moderate  dispute;'' — yet  the  time  calls  for 
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teveriltf;  and  this,  my  Lord,  ttninl  be  my  apology  for  prt- 
settling  to  your  victt'  auylhiitg  ichicli  in  not  purely  of  a 
theological  natiirt:. 

In  all  agei  of  the  world,  I  believe.  Satire  has  beat  cor- 
lidered  as  the  best  medium,  through  which  to  lagk  any  par- 
ticular vice  or  folly,  but  in  vxtending  it  to  mattert  of 
Religion,  I  am  fearful,  my  Lord,  I  may  incnr  your  Hit- 
plcature;  tlill,  however,  I  have  hope  thai  the  benignity  of 
your  Lordship  will  regard  the  error  "  More  in  sorrow,  than 
in  anger,"  for  o/fencc,  my  Lord,  be  a»sured,  in  neeer  the 
iuteution  of  one,  jplwse.  fillle  ability  hat  endeavoured  to  ar- 
rest, if  possfkle,  a  eoHfagion.  wAicA  ftnn  already  made 
contiderabfe  ttfeantation. 

A  written  agsertiou  that  "there  is  no  allusion  to  a  future 
state  in  any  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  tier,  indeed,  in  the 
Old  Testaineiit, "  has  not  only  led  me  to  the  composition  of 
the  Eifaij,  which  1  have  been  emlioldened  to  lay  before  you, 
bvt  hail  also  been  the  cause  of  my  intrusion  upon  yonr  Lord- 
ship's  priraey.  Although,  (tcti  in  my  weak  attempt,  I  majf 
have  sufficiently  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  assertion,  still, 
as  a  Layman,  obscure,  and  WwijtiMCB,  t  may  here  again  be 
in  error  for  viy  interference  in  matters  which  belong  to  m  , 
higher  sphere;  trtU  when  xtu'h  aisertion  is  made  by  an  Au- 
thor, whote  tcorks  are  industriounly  circulated,  and  pur- 
ehased  lOi'lA  avidity,  and  wIwk  rank  and  celebrity  convry  a 
kind  of  sanction  to  principles  the  most  alarming;  ichen  it 
has  also,  from  the  same  quarter,  been  it 
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Ufwaui  terms,  tkut  CkriBtimHity  i$  a  S^$tem  nfMusUm, 
oMd  superstition:  and  when  the  divine  Poem  t(f  P«radite 
Lo0t  has  been  held  vp,  for  the  purpotcs  of  blasphemy,  as 
a  justifying  authority,  your  Lordship  will  be  the  best  arbiter 
as  to  what  point  such  language  and  insinuations  tend,  and 
how  far  any  individual,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  may  be 
impugned  for  impropriety  in  his  reprehension  of  such 
atrocities. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  permit  me  to  remarh,  in  conclusion, 
ihat  in  giving  my  work  publicity,  no  little  difficulty  has 
^trisen.  .  It  may  be  a  quention,  it  is  true,  whether  or  not  it 
^deserves publicity  at  all;  it  was  my  hope,  however,  and  aim, 
^o  have  seen  an  impression  of  it  in  L(mdon,  but  to  my  no 
kittle  surprise,  and  disappointment,  after  several  applica- 
^iame,  I  have  imI  yet  been  able  to  obtain  its  acceptance. 

Would  you,  my  Lord,  in  your  condescending  goodness, 

'^Hmchsafe,  at  your  leisure,  to  give  it  a  perusal,  yomr  Lord- 

mAip's  enlightened  mind  would  at  once  discover  its  imper^ 

,Xmciian,  and,  in  that  discovery,  I  would  humbly  entreat  your 

MJnrdship  to  consign  it,  with  your  pardon,  to  oblivion.     But 

if,  an  the  contrary,  it  should  fortunately,  appear  to  your 

Lordship  to  be  in  any  wise  deserving  of  notice,  or  that,  from 

its  being  levelled,  however  vainly  or  feebly,  at  the  source,  from 

whence  have  ^flowed  the  strongest  torrents  of  immorality  and 

irreligion,  it  might  render  the  least  benefit  to  society,  the 

tHghiest  intimation  of  your  Lordship'' s  approval,  might  lead 

to  the  furtherance  of  the  writer's  views;  and  that,  my  Lord, 


is  the  8ole  and  utmost  aim  of  the  humble  individual,  who  ha» 
thui  obtruded  himself  before  you. 

The  Composition  submitted  to  your  Lordship's  inspecium, 
is  of  an  anonymous  nature,  but  disguise  or  mystery/  would 
be  ill-becoming  me  in  addressing  your  Lordship,  for  whom 
I  have  the  most  profound  respect  and  veneration.  I  there- 
fore, with  the  highest  consideration  for  your  Lordship* s  dig- 
nity, and  sacred  function,  subscribe  myself,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
most  humble, 

most  faithful 

and  devoted  Servant, 

diaries  Bowker  Ash. 

September  17, 1838. 


J 
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•■  »AiBt  aeal  for  propkaaeaeM,  aad,  with  grrat  industry  uid 
'licathiii,  propafBte  their  prindplM,  fans  puties,  and  oonccrt  meararM  to 
on  with  Tifov  the  auMe  of  iirelicioB.   Hiey  c«eM  and  are  rery  fpod  a€ 
who  boldly  dedare  far  impiety,  and  mock  all  religion  as  a  cheat  and  im- 
are  wila,  men  of  teaM,  of  large  and  ft«e  tlMvghta,  and  cannot 
being  men  in  faMtm  F-BLAcmoiE. 


ILST  through  Italia's  soft  and  languid  clime 
i  pour  sweet  poison  in  delicious  rhyme ; 
^^^  Orecian  shades,  or  wheresoe*er  you  stray , 
tve,  my  lord !  a  simple  British  lay ; 
^^^  in  your  loftier  flights,  despise  my  birth, —  5 

^*lie  peer  and  peasant  spring  from  the  same  earth. 
^ti  thb  small  space  ail  worth,  all  titles  lie — 
**  Virtue  alone  is  tme  nobility.*' 
Ilie  humble  cottage,  with  its  wall  of  mud, 
May  hold  a  being  that  is  pure  and  good ;  10 
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While  splendid  domes  and  palaces  contain 
Dark  irreligion  with  her  hellish  train. 


Oppress*d  by  penury  and  daily  care. 
Till  haggard  want  shall  drive  them  to  despair. 
There  are  whom  wretchedness  may  force  to  ill,  15 

Against  the  dictates  of  their  better  will ; 
Where  education  never  lent  her  light 
To  chase  the  glooms  of  ignorance  and  night, 
Perchance  from  rectitude  a  man  may  stray 
Merely  from  want  of  knowing  the  right  way ; 
But  when  high  birth  and  noble  rank  conspire 
To  give  a  mortal  all  he  can  desire, 
Tis  there  perfection  we  expect  to  find — 
A  heart  of  purity,  a  spotless  mind : 
We  look  for  princes, — not  the  common  dust, — 
In  all  their  actions  to  be  great  and  just; 
Since  blessings  shine  upon  illustiioas  blood, 
'Tis  scarce  in  them  a  merit  to  be  good; 
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• 


y^nd  where  they  greatly  err,  the  oommon  wmI 
M^^fiBceiytB  ft  rfiock  whidi  ftil  nuuikiiid  mnit  fcei.  90 


There  was  a  timey  my  lord  I  in  earlier  daya, 
x-^ead  your  verw,  and  gave  my  meed  of  praise ; 
n*d  delighted  to  yoar  aouiiding  lyre, 
-toU'd  its  sweetness,  and  the  poet's  fire. 
^  know,  (sAVn  peer!  that  ecstasy  is  past,  36 

Ch  horror  paralys*d,  I  stand  aghast ; 
^ajim  disgusted  from  the  impions  theme, 
oke,  as  *twere,  from  a  delusive  dream ; 
*d,  I  rise,  and  in  disorder  weep, 
«t  thank  the  demon  that  distnih'd  my  sleep.  40 


Yes,  know,  my  lord !  IVe  walch*d,  from  year  to  3Fear, 
''tie  strange  vagaries  of  your  bold  career ; 
^nd  much  Fve  marveird  what  they  might  portend, 
^  angur*d  still  where  they  at  last  might  end. 
»,  I  have  blushM  for  each  immoral  strain,  46 

^^4d  made  a  dang*rous  passage  throvgh  your  ''Cain.** 
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Tiirough  Aelils  of  amaranth  and  spicy  glades. 

By  lulling  brooks  that  murmur'd  throug;h  their 

I  traveird  on,  for  toil,  at  first,  seem'd  sweet. 

But  soon  1  niark'd  a  Hcrpcnt  at  my  feet. 

In  ev'ry  gloomy  labyrinth  around, 

Though  faireit  flowers  bestrew'd  the  mazy  groiiod 

Some  imp  «f  darkness  beckon'd  me  to  stay. 

And  strove  to  win  me  from  my  wont«d  way: 

Fearless,  I  kept  a  gocxl  old  beaten  track. 

And  never  tum'd,  nor  wish'd  to  turn,  my  bock. 


That  I  have  smiled — nay,  even  laugb'd,  is 
For  I  can  smile,  my  lord !  as  well  as  you ; 
Ves,  I  can  laugh,  be  merry  as  the  best. 
Vet  own  I  never  made  my  God  a  jest. 
Though  marks  of  brightest  genius  I  may  find, 
I  spnrn  the  page  that  would  defile  the  mind. 

■    Would  you  maintain  pre-eminence  in  wit. 
Elect  a  subject  consonant  and  fit ; 


shades,  ^^M 
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But  leave  religion,  for  it  ii  loo  miich  06 

For  one  that  only  darkens  by  his  touch. 


Can  it  a  laorel  for  your  brow  prepare* 
To  Teil  the  light,  that  ever  shone  most  fair^ 

<3asts  it  a  grace  on  your  illustrious  line, 

*To  carp  at  all  that*s  moral  or  divine?  70 

Suits  it  with  genius,  brilliant  as  the  ray, 

"That  darts  to  earth  the  first  bright  glance  of  day ; 

^>r  how  accords  it  with  a  noble  name, 

*9*o  mock  the  Power,  from  whom  that  genius  came  ? 

M  i  thou  alone,  vain  mortal  I  would'st  be  great,  75 

^^ill  low  depravity. adorn  thy  state? 

<I>r  think'st  thou  none  but  thou  thyself  are  wise, 

'^Would  wisdom  scorn  its  fountain  in  the  skies! 


I  fear,  my  loid !  it  is  a  downward  muse, 
lliat  loves  to  rake  amidst  the  rankest  stews :  00 

descend,  descend,  from  thy  exalted  seat, 
«^iid  joiB  the  night-brawl  that  disturbs  the  street ; 
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Rtyel  in  orgies  dark  as  thine  own  thou^t. 
With  grov'Uing  vice,  and  blacky  horror  fraught ; 
Ne'er,  ne'er  again  to  envied  heights  aspire, — 
Thy  fame  is  blighted,  and  extinct  thy  fire ! 


If  once  a  British  peer  wiU  condescend 
Tp  be  the  patron  of  a  sceptic  friend ; 
Rail  at  religion,  and  all  sacred  things, 
And  charge  with  evil  the  great  King  of  king^ ; 
Commune  with  e'en  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 
Who  wish  rebellion  to  their  native  isle, 
And,  like  the  leader  of  a  lawless  band. 
Would  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  land ; — 
All  men,  possessed* of  sanity  and  sense,  96 

Will  surely  strive  to  keep  the  mischief  hence, 
And,  ere  infection  through  a  nation  flies, 
Arrest  the  dire  contagion  at  its  rise ! 


Have  you  not  heard,  that,  with  infectious  breath, 
A  maniac  cur  will  spread  disease  and  death  ?  100 


Along  his  way  the  (bead  ooatagum  niiM» 
y^jDd  Buui»  too  late,  perchaiice»  its  fury  shuns; 
O^luba,  staves,  aad  missiks  follow  at  the  brute; 
*!M!*mll  some  dirk  corner  hides  him  from  pursuit. 


What  if  a  wasp,  that  wantons  in  the  spring,  IM 

Coghts  on  my  hand,  and  points  its  venom'd  sting, 
^hail  I  sit  passive  at  my  cottage  door, 
^^or  dash  the  rude  offender  to  the  floor  ? 
*-^ay  that  I  wander  through  the  darksome  wood, 
^!)r  lay  me  down  beside  the  silver  flood,  •     110 

Straight  at  my  face  an  angry  adder  flies, — 
^ball  I  not  strike  the  reptile  from  mine  eyes? 


If,  then,  my  lord !  yon  would  disturb  my  peace 
Mrith  daring  blasphemies  you  send  from  Greece ; 
If  thoughts  profane  contaminate  your  page,  116 

Shall  I  read  on,  nor  speak  my  honest  rage? 

Though  sweetest  music  on  mine  ear  may  fall, 

1  see  your  meaning,  and  detest  it  all ! 
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My  lord»  I  know  bat  little  of  the  rules. 
Or  what  relates  to  theologic  schools ;  ^  IKP 

Some  scatterM  gleanings  here  and  there  I've  caught. 
To  shew  my  ftuth,  and  serve  my  train  of  thought. 
Since  man,  'tis  clear,  will  err  against  the  light. 
Vain  were  the  hope  in  all  things  to  be  right; 
But  this  the  aim  of  my  advent'rous  song. 
To  prove,  at  least,  your  lordship  in  the  wrong. 


When  first  the  creeping  school-boy  truant  plays. 
Fearful,  he  looks  a  thousand  diflTrent  ways; 
The  withered  leaf,  that  rusdes  at  his  heels. 
Awakens  guilt,  and  all  his  fault  he  feela;  190 

Sudden  he  starts,  and,  in  the  breezy  wind. 
Some  angry  footstep  he  expects  to  find ; 
Escap'd  correction,  he  attempts  once  more. 
And  strays  more  heedless  than  he  did  before ; 
Still  in  its  place  the  threaten'd  lash  remains,  196 

Till  triumph  steels  the  little  victor's  veins: 
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^t  length  he  mocks  hit  very  parents*  nod» 
.And  thinks  a  shadow  what  he  thought  a  rod. 


So  erring  man,  when  first  he  doth  presume 
'o  douht  the  life,  triumphant  o*er  the  tomb,  140 

Shudders,  awhile,  at  the  appalling  thought, 
'Now  doubts  again,  and  sets  his  fears  at  nought. 
Some  £uicied  evil  still  each  day  he  sees. 
And  grows  an  unbeliever  by  degrees; 
The  light  is  shunn*d  at  its  celestial  source,  146 

And  even  Truth  is  wrested  from  its  course : 

Reckless,  at  length,  whatever  may  befall, 

s 
He  bokUy  questions  there's  a  God  at  all. 


Let  him  still  doubt;  but  let  him  still  confine 
His  hellish  thought,  nor  write  the  impious  line :  160 

like  the  young  truant,  let  him  mock  the  rod» 
And  meet,  at  last,  his  chastisement  firom  OodI 
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When  man  this  beauteous  universe  surveys, 
Tve  questioned  long  if  he  a  doubt  betrays ; 
rd  question  still,  and  ev'ry  doubt  despise,  156 

Did  not  conviction  glare  before  mine  eyes. 
Whatever  faith  may,  in  your  bosom  dwell. 
Or  that  you've  faith  at  all,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  if  *tis  understood  that  we  may  know 
The  inward  feeling  by  the  outward  show,  100 

Why  then  *tis  true  what  Richard  Blackmore  wrote, — 

3 

Youll  find  a  fuller  meaning  in  the  note. 


And  dost  thou  think,  in  pure  Satanic  pride. 
That  in  The  Book  a  blemish  thou'st  descried  ? 
Dost  thou,  in  visions  that  are  black  as  night,  165 

Imagine  thou  hast  found  the  source  of  light  ? 
Or  dost  thou  love  the  tempter's  works  to  scan. 
And  deal  damnation  to  thy  fellow  man? 
Thou  spot  upon  the  sun ! — a  blot — a  stain — 
The  light  of  ages  shines  on  thee  in  vain !  170 
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^What  need  we  there  a  blazing  truth  be  toM, 

5 

'Ulliich  thioug;h  creatioD  has  been  writ  in  goM  ? 
^^Vhen  with  its  genial  warmth  our  pulses  beat, 
"Pfeed  we  be  told  the  glowing  sun  has  heat? 
^^eed  it  be  written,  when  the  infant  knows  176 

;*s  cold  in  frost,  and  in  December  snows? 
who  loves  falffehood  will  all  truth  deny, 
all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye ! 


But,  good  my  lord !  oner  more  the  volume  read, 
And,  peradventure,  you  may  cliaufro  your  creed.  180 

Cannot  your  prying  and  sairac'ions  rye 
Discover  ought  that  speaks  futurity ! 
Does  Job  say  nothing  that  may  catch  your  glance, 
Or  are  we  left  to  be  the  sport  of  chance? 

7 

Are  all  the  prophets*  labours  but  in  vain,  186 

The  light  phantasma  of  a  fpvVish  brain  ? 

8 

"What  says  the  Psalmist  on  the  sacn'd  theme? 
My  lord!  I  fear  in  Arcady  yon  dream  ; 


i 


l» 
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You  fly  w  G««*'  g^,, 

.      .W«A  to  these  Bceptw  n» 
Or  must  be  subject  w 


YOU  ma,  renumber. 

.A«rtry«»dbighd»d«o. 


At 


^  aim'd  iu  v»u. 


"""'""IT--'---''"' 

You  may  temembei. 


I  choose  him» 


lord  I 


and  ^ou 


r  wit. 


^te  vour  uoWe  genius, 
Vh,  waste  yo  ^^^^ 

II  tW  iaspit  d  penui 
m  darWniug  att  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,,,,. 

^.,t^esucbp«--  ^^^^,,,, 

^.asuotademoatbat 

.Ke  bar  to  out  etetual  bU«. 
Utbatthebarto  ^-^ 


soo 
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uum  dott  despite — 
diremlioo  sdll  shall  motk  thy  bliupiiemiesl 
'Wliat  if  from  Heav'n  sp  light  bad  been  feveal*d, 
C^an  noag;bt  on  earth  a  clear  conviction  yield  f  3|0 

Some  bright  persuasion  of  the  Great  One  give, 
B^  whose  high  pow*r  we  breathe,  and  move,  and  live? 


Say  still  from  Scriptiire  you  find  no  avail ; 

That  man,  with  just  authority,  may  rail ; 

Sty  that  creation  has  no  light  supplied,  216 

But  ev*ry  world  appears  to  him  a  void ; 

That  man*s  imperfect  reason  cannot  find 
Thb  endless  wonder  promis*d  to  mankind ; 
Will  conscience  lend  no  emanating  ray 
To  guide  us  upward  to  celestial  day  ?  220 

If  no  assurance  will  firom  hence  arise, 

9 

l^ain  were  an  angel*s  message  from  the  skies! 


Or  say  you  bM  that  there's  a  Pow*r  supreme ; 
Deny  his  goodness,  fmd  you  still  but  dream ; 
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For,  without  goodness,  God  himself  would  be 
Imperfect ;  then,  His  clear,  no  God  were  he ; 
As  welly  indeed,  you  may  at  once  deny 
The  wise  Omnipotent  who  rules  on  high. 


Let  wits  upbraid,  and  libertines  revile. 
Alike  to  me  their  censure,  or  their  smile ; 
For  such  there  are,  concert  an  impious  plan 
To  bring  eternal  vengeance  upon  man. 
Must  ev'ry  shallow  mortal  then  pretend 

10 

To  question  what  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

For  chiefly  here  the  daring  mischief  lies, 

''  And  man's  weak  folly  even  wounds  the  skies ! '' 


He  who  presumes  to  question  or  deny 
That  there's  a  God,  could  never  form  a  fly ; 
Maim  but  a  leg,  or  dislocate  a  wing. 
Can  he  restore  that  little,  trifling  thing? 
And  yet  to  man  what  wisdom  has  been  giv*n ! — 
An  erring  angel  dropt,  as  'twere,  from  heav*n ! 
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Mil  thb  alone,  if  vain  his  utmost  might, 

^^Vbat  pow'r  then  fonn*d  the  glorious  orb  of  light? 

25ay  that  the  vivid  mind  of  man  may  soar  S46 

iikiofk  firom  earth,  and  other  worids  expUne— 

Still  it  returns  confounded  and  perplex'd. 

And  finds  no  passage  leading  to  the  next. 

A  little  mote,  the  being  of  an  hour, 
Shall  puzzle  all  a  mortal's  boasted  pow*r ;  260 

And  all  his  wisdom  never  could  attain 

II 
To  give  the  life  that's  in  a  single  grain  I 

if  then  his  might  thus  dwindles  to  a  shade. 

How  wondrous  He  who  must  the  world  have  made ! 

^et  impious  man  in  blindness  will  presume  266 

*Xo  question  heav'n,  and  his  eternal  doom. 

Since  there's  a  bound  to  his  insatiate  pride. 

That  much  is  giv*n — much  has  been  denied — 

M^iat  plainer  proof  can  man  expect  to  see. 

It 
That  there's  a  greater — ^mightier  far  than  be  ?  260 
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Though  I  revere  its  ev*ry  sacred  lioe» 
And  own,  at  once,  Tke  Book  to  be  divine, 
I  search  not  Scripture,  sapient  lord !  to  find 
A  written  proof  of  an  eternal  mind. 

Such  is  my  faith,  that,  when  I  look  around  266 

On  all  the  endless  wonders  to  be  found, 
I  cannot  doubt,;— each  living  thing  I  see 
Reminds  me  rather  I  should  bend  the  knee. 
I  ask  no  proof  that  there's  a  Power  on  high ; 

13 

My  greatest  doubt  a  worm  can  satisfy.  270 


Are  there  no  bounds  to  thy  malicious  rage. 
But  thou  must  vilify  great  Milton's  page — 
Make  him  thy  prototype  for  things  profane. 
And  stigmatize  perfection  for  thy  <'Cain?" 
Now  let  me  ask,  for  I  revere  his  name,  276 

Were  both  your  motives,  good  my  lord !  the  iBame  ? 
<' To  justify  the  ways  of  God  toman," 
If  I  remember,  was  his  sacred  plan ; 
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b  hold  up  Lucifer  a  blamelett  kinf , 
3  your  inleoty  or  I  mistake  the  thinf  I  280 


Vain,  shalk>w  lophistl  arrogant  as  weak, 
Tby  depths  I  fiithom,  and  Tm  uiged  to  speak» 
fiJae  never  passion  shoiikl  degrade  the  strain. 
That  would  the  hierarchy  of  heav*n  maintain ! 
One  single  line  the  mighty  poet  wrote  285 

« 

Is  worth  whole  volumes  of  thy  vicious  thought. 

E'en  Belial  never,  in  his  abject  fate. 

Presumed  to  question  the  superior  state ; 

And  never  Satan,  in  his  fallen  pride, 

A  wise  and  good  Omnipotent  denied !  290 


Thou  reptile-form  !-ythou  crawling  piece  of  earth  1 
^Vliat  luckless  hour  did  ever  give  thee  birth? 
I>ar*st  thou  look  up,  and  view  yon  cloudless  sky, 
Or  dar*st  tho«  think  that  thou  art  bom  to  die? 
Caast  thoa  behold  the  least,  the  simplest  flow*r,  296 

And  not  acknowledge  an  Almighty  pow*T? 


[STLE. 

Caast  thou  look  round  this  univerBal  frame. 

And  not  adore  his  everlastiDg  name? 

In  what  dark  covert  has  thy  body  crept. 

Or  have  thy  senees  Jn  oblivion  slept? 

"View  yonder  roof  majestic,  and  admire 

Those  glorious  orbs  that  shine  with  golden  fire!" 

Look  at  thyself,  thou  infidel  I  and  say. 

Have  I  the  pow'r  to  animate  this  clay  ? 

Look  at  thyself,  and  marvel  at  thy  breath. 

Wonder  each  hour  thou  dost  not  meet  thy  death ! 

Wonld'at  thou,  periidious  I  in  thy  murky  shade. 

The  faith  of  millions  from  their  God  persuade  ? — 

To  rise  in  anns  against  his  awful  throne. 

And  all  Ihe  majesty  of  heav'n  disown ! 

Thou  worse  than  Satan  in  a  serpent's  form. 

If  thou  provok'st  the  thunder — dread  the  storm  I 

Oh  I  that  an  angel's  pow'r,  or  seraph's  might. 

Would  hurl  thee  headlong  from  thy  topmost  height. 

Cast  thee  confounded  on  the  Stygian  shore. 

That  all  thy  blasphemies  be  heard  n 
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ThcNi  gmid  apostate  of  the  aoowling  eyel 
mrhcre  h  thy  home,  or  wither  dott  thou  fly? 
Say,  doat  thou  love  in  thick  Boeotian  air 
To  hold  thy  court,  and  brood  upon  despair?  320 

"Xhrough  Tempe*a  vale  dimrderd  dost  thou  stray, 
.And  frighten  Peneus  vrith  thy  monstrous  lay, 
^^Thilst  old  Olympus,  from  his  hoary  head, 

down,  and  trembles  at  thy  impious  tread  ? 
on  the  marge  of  Acheron  dost  thou  err,  326 

And  hold  dark  converse  with  thy  Lucifer? 
Think  not  in  sweet  Arcadian  scenes  to  dwell ; 
From  happy  fields  rebellious  Satan  fell. 
Go,  go,  audacious!  with  thy  baneful  task, 
Seek  Libya's  sands,  where  kindred  serpents  bask ;  330 

Go  with  thy  treachery,  and  artful  wiles 
Go,  fix  thy  resting-place  with  crocodiles ; 
In  torrid  deserts  dig  a  darksome  cell. 
And  with  the  paid  and  fierce  hysena  dwell! 
Yet  hide  thee  deep  within  impervious  shades,  336 

Where  ever  musing  solitude  pervades ; 
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In  Persia's  clime,  or  wheresoeV  tbou  art. 

Remorse  shall  never  from  thy  bneast  depart : 

Find  t>ut  the  spot  where  human  ioQi  ne'er  trod. 

E'en  there  look  round,  and  thou  sbalt  find  a  God !  340 


Hear  now,  my  lord !  my  lastr^^my  parting  strain. 
And  this,  my  verse,  may  not  be  writ  in  vain. 
When  e  en  the  savage,  at  the  burning  zone, 
Will  prostrate  fall  to  heav*n*8  eternal  throne ; 
When  wisdom*s  sons  have  own*d  a  pow*r  divine. 
Can  we  but  smile  at  ignorance  like  thine  ? 
Whatever  ills  may  harbour  iu  thy  breast, 
I  cannot  think  thou  Vt  wiser  than  the  rest. 
Why,  why  presume,  with  insolent  delight. 
To  deem  that  wrong,  which  all  the  world  thinks  right  ? 
Why,  for  a  base  inheritance  of  shame, 
Exchange  the  treasure  of  thy  once  fair  fame  ? 
Why  seek  perdition,  and,  perdiance,  what's  worse, 
Call  down  upon  thee  a  wise  nation's  curse  ? 
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Why  ipiini  tliy  oottntry,  and  its  sacred  laws,  366 

ike  one  who  cherishes  a  despot's  cause? 
Te  thine  own  land»  and  these  thrice  happy  fields, 
iflThere  ev*ry  spot  some  fond  remembrance  yields? 
IVhy  dost  thon  strive  sach  infamy  to  gain, 
Andy  reckless,  roam  a  vagabond  like  Cain  ?  360 

Why,  link*d  with  Satan,  dost  thou  wondering  cry, 
'*  Who  b't  thou  dar'st  to  point  at  ?     Is  it  I  ? 
Am  I  the  thing  at  which  thou  aim'st  thy  dart?" 

There  is  no  need  of  answer Ask  thy  heart ! 

Search  well  each  line,  explore  each  guilty  page,  306 

lie  stain — the  curse  of  this  degenerate  age ! 


Whilst  on  creation,  from  thy  baleful  eye, 
Is  the  dark  glance  of  infidelity, 

all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East, 

>ia*s  perfumes,  or  the  Persian's  feast,  370 

»ver  minister  that  calm  repose, 
I  brings  a  sweet  oblivion  to  our  woes. 
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Wouldst  thou  be  happy,  leave  the  devious  path. 

Whose  darksome  maze,  must  end  in  heav*n*s  high  wrath ; 

Renounce  thy  errors,  and  thy  steps  retrace,  376 

Or  live  the  scorn  of  all  the  human  race ; 

Spurn  the  vile  fiend  that  tempts  thee  to  thy  fate, 

And  even  yet,  perchance,  thou  may'st  be  g^at ; 

Yes !  even  thou — a  wretch-7-may'st  be  forgiv'n. 

For  over  penitence  there's  joy  in  heaven !  380 

If  some  have  lived,  a  weak,  misguided  race, 

Who*ve  thought  that  chance  supplied  th'  Almighty's  plftc^:^ 

Yet  never  mortal,  in  his  impious  pride, 

14 

When  the  last  hour  approached,  has,  doubting,  died ; 

And  still  shall  man,  before  his  race  be  run. 

Look  up  with  awe,  and  say,  *<thy  will  be  donbI" 
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Note  1. 
The  humble  cottage,  with  its  wall  of  mud. 

«Tbe  cobwebb'd  cottage  with  its  wall 

Of  monld'riiig  mad  li  royalty  to  me.''— Youvo. 

Note  2. 
He  boldly  questions  there's  a  Ood  at  all. 

*'If  there  be  any  foal  tinctare  in  our  hearts,  it  will  commanicate 
itself  to  erery  perception  of  the  sool,  and,  like  a  foal  stomach,  will 
lorn  the  best  nourishment  into  corraption.  •  •  •  •  Let  the  wrong 
iiias  be  what  it  will,  vanity  or  singalarity ;  ambition  or  coretoosness;  or 
>ifliatsoeTrr  is  not  foanded  in  the  absolute,  pore  lo?e  of  Ood,  and  his 
^mth,  it  q^reads  darkness  and  blindness  over  the  soul,  so  that  the  llgh 
^>f  Ood  cannot  enter/' — RtJUetUms  on  IZmmn,  p.  114. 

Note  3. 
You  II  find  a  fuller  meaning  in  the  note, 

*^  There  are  two  sorts  of  men,  who,  without  injustice,  have  been 
Called  Atheists;  those  who,  fVankly  and  in  plain  terms,  haTe  denied 
%]ie  being  of  a  Ood;  and  those  who,  though  they  asserted  his  being, 
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denied  those  attributes  and  perfections  wiiich  the  idea  of  a  God 
includes :  and  so,  while  they  ackno^Fledged  the  name,  snbTerted  the 
thing.    These  are  to  real  atheists  as  the  former,  but  lets  ainoere." 
BLACXMORBy  "Prrf,  to  his  poem  entitied  Creatum. 

NOTB  4. 

nat  in  The  Book  a  blemish  thum'tt  descried? 

Should  this,  or  any  other  passage  in  this  my  Epistle,  appear  dark 
or  incongruous,  a  slight  reference  to  the  Pre&ce  to  a  certain  work 
entitled  ''Cain,  a  Mystery,'^  will  very  much  conduce  to  the  better 
understanding  thereof.  * 

Note  5. 

Which  through  creation  has  been  writ  in  gold? 

''  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  conyince  atheism,  because  Ids  or- 
dinary works  convince  it" — Bacox. 

Quis  est  tam  vecors,  qui  cum  suspezerit  iu  ccelum,  non  senttat 
Deum  esse? — Cic. 

Note  6. 

Does  Job  say  nothing  that  may  catch  your  glance  ? 
For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  &c.    Job,  six.  25,  96. 

Note  7. 

Are  all  the  prophets'  labours  but  in  vatn? 

Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they 
arise;  awake,  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust    Isaiah,  xzvi.  19. 
See  also  the  great  prophecy  in  Daniel,  xii. 
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NOTB  8. 

What  anfs  the  P»almiit  cm  the  sacred  theme  ^ 

^at  Ood  win  redeem  my  soal  fVom  the  power  of  the  grave,  for 
^^  abaU  reoeiTe  me.    PtAuit,  zlix.  15. 

NOTB  9. 

Vaim  were  an  angeVs  message  from  the  shies! 

^There  is  scarce  a  word  in  the  English  tongue  of  a  more  general, 
Uncertain,  indeterminate  signification  tlian  tiiat  much  perverted,  and 
^bosed  word  Reastm,    Every  wrong-  headed  mortal  calls  his  mis-un- 
^eratanding  Reumm ;  every  man's  different  way  of  apprehending  or 
taiaqiprehending  things,  is  called  Reamm,    There  is  no  opinion  so  ab- 
^ofdy  no  notion  so  silly,  no  position  so  monstrous,  but  it  is  defended 
^nd  justified  by  what  they  call  Rtamn,     If  every  man  shall  call  his 
particular  way  of  thinking  and  judging  by  that  oracular  name, 
wrill  make  it  the  most  fallacious  thing  in  the  world,  for  it  must  be 
▼mrioos  as  the  different  complexions,  education,  tempers,  and  al- 
features  of  those  that  pretend  to  it.    Reason,  in  this  loose,  inde- 
finite sense,  is  so  far  Orom  being  a  rule  and  infallible  standard  of 
trathy  that  it  is  the  source  of  error  and  confusion. 

^That  there  is  such  a  principle,  faculty,  or  capacity  in  man  superior 

to  aU  its  rational  powers  is  the  plain  and  express  doctrine  of  Scripture. 

If  fie  enter  into  oursdves,  and  examine  the  recesses  of  our  own  breasts, 

we  cannot  bat  find  something  independent  of  all  corporeal  objects  and 

ideaa  whatsoever;  something  that  approves  or  condenms  our  thoughts 

•r  actiona.    We  there  perceive  that,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  blessings 

we  are  still  in  want  6f  something  to  make  our  happiness  complete  and 

testing ;  that  this  inward  spring  and  desire  of  the  soul  cannot  be  filled 

or  satisfied  by  any  thing  material  or  sensible  is  acknowledged  by  all 

Bukind.   This  is  that  which  baflBes  all  the  attempts  of  wicked  men  to 

n»ke  themsdvea  easy  in  their  sins.    Honour,  riches,  &c.  may,  for  a 
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Note  12. 

'■cH  a  greater — mightier  far  thtm  he! 

ihu  universe  a  stair,  or  manifest  scale  of  creatares, 

••>rderly,  or  in  confusion,  bat  with  a  comely  method  and 

Between  creatures  of  mere  existence,  and  things  of  life 

.1  large  disproportion  of  nature ;  between  plants  and  animals 

itnresof  sense,  a  wider  difference;   between  them  and  man,  a 

greater;  and  if  the  proportion  hold  one,  between  man  and  angels, 

•ere  should  be  yet  a  greater."  Rel,  Med. 

Note  13. 

My  greatest  doubt  a  worm  can  satisfy. 

'^Tbe  exbtence  of  a  God  is  so  far  from  being  a  thing  that  wants  to 
lie  proTedy  that  I  think  it  the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  certain." 
— Addison's  Evidences. 

Note  14. 

When  the  last  hour  approach' d^  has,  doubting,  died. 
Men  may  live  fools,  bnt  fools  they  cannot  die.    Young. 


the  existence  of  a  God  has  been  already  cleared,  and  abun- 
iWntly  demonstrated  by  many  pious  and  learned  authors,  and  that, 
therefore,  any  attempt,  in  these  days,  to  bring  fhrther  evidence  to  sub- 
I  what  has  been  sufficienUy  proved  before,  most  be  considered  as 
It  and  onnecessary,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  most  readily 
\;  bat  since  doctrines  have  recently  been  propogated,  and  Insin- 
ittHons  lunre  gone  abroad,  that  loudly  call  for  reprehension,  he  leaves 
it  to  m  wise  and  impartial  nation  to  decide,  whether  such  reprehension 
cm  erer  be  untimely,  or  out  of  place. 

And  noWy  whether  relevant,  or  otherwise,  to  the  general  tenour  of 
Vkt  foregoing  pages,  he  is  induced  to  conclude  these  notes  in  the 
of  the  ingenious  author  of  ^*  Reflections  on  Reason." 


"The  root  of  all  tlinl  MepticUm  anil  infideliCy  which  HboundB  anions 
uii,  and  aims  at  nothing  leu  Uibq  the  unsH'tlliiig  all  limiidatiotu  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  wickedoen  and  ininiorality  of  nlPn'R  livei.  A*  b  nicked 
and  immoral  life  ii  the  certain  cauie  of  infidelity,  and  s[HritDid 
blindneu,  so  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  perception  of  truth  than 
the  IWing  s  righteoae,  temperate,  and  holy  life.  The  Gnt  rudiments 
of  chriHtian  knowledge  are  laid  in  the  heart;  if  we  punctnallj'  lj*e  np 
to  the  morality  of  natural  religion,  that  will  dutpoae  ub  by  degrea*  for 
Christianity,  and  that  viidoin  which  comelh  from  above;  and  if,  nftec 
all,  the  snrcesa  should  not  answer ;  should  there  be  no  truth,  no  reali- 
ty in  this  solemn  affair  of  religion;  shonld  there  be  » /nhtrr  trvrU^ 
no  immortality  of  the  »oal, — why,  even  then  we  abonld  be  no  losers  ^ 
we  thould  all  aink  together  into  eternal  oblivion,  and  we  thooJd  nere^ 
regret  the  little  gralificaliana,  if  any,  that  we  regigned  in  thii- 
Bul  if  it  ahould  be  true,  should  we  find  an  eternal  InheritaDce.  inc 
incorruptible  crown  of  glory  reserved  for  lu  as  a  reward  of  our  shoH^ 
imperfect  oliedieiice,  bow  inexpressibly  great  will  be  onr  joy,  onr  re — 
ward,  our  happiness  I  Since  then  it  plainly  appears,  that,  in  the  worav- 
view  of  the  case,  the  hazard  we  run  bean  no  degree  of  proportion  lev 
the  prize  proposed,  we  tnuat  quit  our  pretentions  to  reason  and  conunsiza 
tense,  if  we  doubt  one  moment  which  U>  choaae." 
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THE   ART   OF  ACTING; 


IN 


THREE  EPISTLES, 


How  ill  'tis  andentood  what  we  do  memn. 

They  abuse  our  Scene^ 

And  say  we  live  by  vice;  indeed,  'tis  true. 
As  the  physicians  by  ducases  do, 
Only  to  cure  them.        Randolph. 
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degree  of  enjoyment,  and  of  benefit  produced  by  ui  art  l>e  any 
te«t  of  its  excellence,  there  are  few,  indeed,  which  will  yield  to 

that  of  an  actor. It  is  only  in  the  Theatre  that  any  image 

of  the  real  grandeur  of  humanity — any  picture  of  generous  hero- 
isB,  and  noble  self-sacrifice — is  poured  on  the  imaginations,  and 
sent  warm  to  the  hearts  of  tlie  vast  body  of  the  people. 

irtain  great  situations  are  all  the  performer  needs,  and  the  grand- 
est emotions  of  the  soul,  all  tliat  he  can  embody.  He  can  derive 
little  aid  from  the  noblest  imaginations,  or  the  ricliest  fantasies  of 
the  author.  He  may,  indeed,  by  his  own  genius,  consecrate  sor- 
JTOW,  dignify  emotion,  and  kindle  the  imagination,  as  well  as  awaken 
the  sympathies.  But  this  will  be  accomplished,  not  by  the  texture 
of  the  words  spoken,  but  by  the  living  magic  of  the  eye— of  the 
tone— of  the  action — by  all  those  means  which  bdoBg  exclusively 

to  the  actor. The  best  actors,  indeed,  in  their  happiest 

efforts,  are  little  more  indelHed  to  the  poet,  than  he  i%  to  the  gra- 
ces of  nature  which  he  seizes,  than  the  sculptor  to  living  forms,  or 
the  grandest  painters  to  history. The  actor  exhibits  as 

high  a  perception  of  natural  grace,  as  fine  an  acquaintance  with 
the  picturesque  in  attitude  as  the  sculptor. 

"^^  true  poet,  perhaps,  feels  most  holily  when  he  thinks  only  of  sha- 
ring in  the  immortality  of  nature,  and  ''owes  no  allq[iaiice  but 
"the  elements."  Some  feeling,  not  unalUed  to  this,  may  solace 
the  actor  for  the  short-lived  remembrance  of  his  exertions.  The 
images  which  he  vivifies  are  not  traced  on  paper,  nor  diffused 
thro'  the  press,  nor  extant  in  marble — but  are  engraven  on  the 


fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  and  last  till  '' life's  idle  business  cea- 
ses."  The  grave-maker's  work,  according  to  the  clown  in 

Hamlet,  oat-lasts  all  others,  even  till  Doomsday,  and  the  actor's 
fades  away  before  most  others,  becaase  it  is  the  very  reverse  uf 
his  gloomy  and  durable  creations.    The  theatrical  pictore  does  not 
endare,  because  it  is  the  warmest,  the  tMit  thing  uf  the  works  ^ 
art, — it  is  short  as  human  life,  becaase  it  is  as  genial.      Those  are 
the  intensest  enjoyments  which  soonest  wither.     The  fairest  gra- 
ces of  nature — those  touches  of  the  ethereal  scattered  over  the 
universe — pass  away  while  they  ravish  us.     Could  we  succeed  in 
giving  permanence  to  the  rainbow — to  the  delicate  shadow,  or  to 
the  moon-beam,  their  light,  and  unearthly  charm  would  be  lost, 
for  ever.      The  tender  hues  of  youth  would  ill  exchange  their 
evanescent  bloom  for  an  enamel  which  ages  would  not  destroy. 
And  if  these  our  actors  "  must  melt  into  air — thin  air" — ^leaving  ba^^^^ 
soil  tracings  in  the  hearts  of  living  admirers — if  their  images  ol 
beauty  must  fade  into  the  atmosphere  of  town  gaiety,  until  the} 
only  lend  some  delicate  graces  to  those  airy  cloods  which 
in  its  distance,  and  which  are  not  recognised  as  theirs,  they 
scarcely  complain  of  a  transitoriness  which  is  necessarily  oomiec — ■ 
ted  with  the  living  grace,  whidi  belongs  to  no  other  order 
artUts.  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW.     W^  ^  'c^^kfr.  ^' 
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ON 

THE  ART  OF  ACTING. 


Honour  and  ihAme  from  no  oondWcMi  ike; 

▲eC  wdl  yoor  part—there  eD  tlie  Immv  Itai.     Port. 


EPISTLE  I^TO  A  FRIEND. 


What  rugged  cliffs^  what  Alpine  steeps  to  climb, 

l¥hat  endless  task  of  labour  and  of  time. 

Hath  he  who  seeks  to  raise  a  deathless  name. 

And  stand  sublime  upon  the  heights  of  fame, 

Whether  the  smile  of  gay  Thalia  charms,  6 

Or  sad  Melpomene  his  bosom  warms, 

I  sing.     Shade  of  that  great,  that  godlike  Sire,  ^    .* 

Do  thou  my  dark,  and  sluggard  soul  inspire. 

Infuse  some  spark  of  thy  celestial  flame 

Into  this  weak,  yet  high-aspiring  frame,  10 

•  Shiluipeare. 


That  I  to  Bntain  s  list'niD)^  oy,^^ 

How  vast  the  pow'rs  within  that  man  must  dwell 
Who  can,  with  truth,  the  portraiture  attain 
Of  one*  bright  feature  of  thy  boundless  reign. 


To  thee,  Trevonio!  whose  kindly  hand  15 

From  threatening  storms,  first  drew  me  from  the  land, 
Anchor'd  my  bark  where  billows  roll  no  more. 
And  fix'd  me  safe  upon  the  sounding  shore. 
Now  wand'ring  here  my  native  scenes  among. 
With  joy  I  dedicate  my  grateful  song.  20 

O  thou  my  brother  and  my  earliest  friend !  * 
On  whom  my  fame,  my  happiness  depend. 
Receive  this  humble  and  incondite  lay. 
And  to  the  close  of  life*s  departing  day. 
Remembrance  still  shall  chronicle  the  deed. 
To  recompense,  at  last,  the  fostering  meed. 


*  O  et  prtrsidium  et  dulcc  deciu  meum. 

Hob. 
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O  lay,  ye  g^aidiam  of  the  scrolls  of  fame ! 
'^^Vhere  truly  dwells  an  honourable  name. 
Lives  it  alone  within  the  palace  gate. 
The  realms  of  powV,  and  precincts  of  the  great  ?  30 

Can  none  possess  thy  e^nce  but  who  shine 
Bright  with  the  badge  of  the  illustrious  line? 
^_     Draw  me  a  man  who,  while  the  great  ones  sleep. 
Thro'  town  and  city  loudly  bawb»  "Sweep,  sweep!*' 
True  to  his  word,  in  all  his  actions  just,  36 

He  needs  no  pedigree  of  trophied  dust. 
But  when  he  sinks  into  his  lowly  bed. 
Without  a  stone  to  mark  his  sooty  head, 
Honour  as  much  shall  crown  him  as  the  peer 
Who  spends  thrice  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  40 


If  then  we  find  that  honour's  sacred  name 
May  dwell  with  him  who  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
Why  shoidd  the  haughty,  taunting  sons  of  pride 
The  toiling  Actor's  studious  life  deride? 


Believe  this  truth,  the  bait  ia  yours  alone. 
"  Honour  aud  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies." 
But  let  it  not  your  precious  hours  engage 
Merely  to  act  your  part  upon  the  stage ; 
A  more  impor^nt  task  than  this  remains 
To  which  I'd  stimulate  your  swelling  veins. 
Ere  honour's  spotless  name  with  you  can  dwell. 
Your  worth  must  shine  in  private  life  as  well. 


Though  Thespis  ouce  sung  ballads  fmm  a  cart, ' 
Acting,  believe  me,  is  a  noble  art; 
Yet  there  are  those,  1  know,  who  need  be  told — 
I  mean  the  vain — the  arrogant — the  bold — 
That  it  requires  Uie  manly  form  and  grace. 
The  mind  (.'npacious — the  exprcaBive  face. 
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And  e*ai  tbe  pow'n  onited  that  we  find 

Perchmnoe  in  twentj  thousand  of  mankind. 

Yet  flome  will  daie  Ulysses'  bow  to  draw, 

^l¥hose  ieeble  strength  lies  bounded  by  a  straw; 

.And  hence  we  see  how  few  upon  the  stage  05 

"Hie  carping  Critic's  plaudit  can  engage. 


And  now,  my  friend !  I  shall  proceed  to  trace 
The  cause  from  whence  arises  the  disgrace 
Thaty  oft,  unjustly,  stains  the  Actor's  name. 
Who,  patient,  strives  to  gain  the  steep  of  feme.  70 


There  may  within  this  frur  terrestrial  round, 
A  certain  order  of  mankind  be  found. 
Who,  scarcely  bom,  we  think,  with  conunon  sense, 
Are  slaves,  for  life,  to  beggar  Indolence  I 
These  envious,  not,  believe  me,  of  the  praise,  76 

That  binds  a  studious  Actor's  brow  with  bavs. 
But  envious  only  of  the  seeming  ease. 
With  which  he  toils  incessantly  to  please. 


Conceive  tbat  acting  is  an  idle  art, 

And  low'riiig  inipiidcnce  shall  top  tbe  part. 


The  bold  SuRFAcio  was  an  idle  wight, 
And  still  he  wasted  e^'ry  coming  night 
With  gaming,  smoking,  and  with  cracking  jokee 
In  noisy  taverns  amongst  tippling  folks. 
Ere  long  he  finds  his  old  companions  dull. 
His  pockets  empty  as  his  thoughtless  skull ; 
And  now  the  jovial,  clamorous  scene  he  quits — 
The  scene,  alas  I  of  all  his  luckless  hits — 
And  thus  revolving  the  hard  rubs  of  fate. 
He,  musing,  hopes,  and  plans  a  better  state. 


"  Oh !  if  I  could  but  on  tbe  boards  appear, 
"A  charming  life,  throughout  tbe  rolling  year 
■ ., "  I'd  lead ! — Adieu,  once  more,  to  grief  or  gripe  1 
"  I'd  rattle  through  my  part,  and  smoke  ray  {Mpe, 
"And  bask,  delighted,  in  tbe  tavern's  ray, 
"  A  fig  for  praise,  if  I  could  get  my  pay  I 
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*' Pshaw!  'tis  an  easy  and  a  trifling  thing 

^'To  act  a  prinoe,  or  personate  a  king: 

^' What  more  than  arms  and  legs  do  I  require, 

'  *  With  blaster  of  a  country  knight  or*  squire ;  100 

'  '  Garrick  himself  was  thought  the  least  of  men, 

*  ^  But  what  am  I  ?— Odsblood !  Tm  six  feet  ten  I 

*' And  though  'tis  said  his  name  will  never  die, 

*'  He  only  mov'd  and  spoke,  and  so  can  I  !*' 


His  wish'd-for  point  Surfacio  gains,  at  last,  106 

His  part  is  fix'd — the  dread  rehearsal's  past ; 
And  now  arrives  the  long-protracted  night, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  our  presuming  wight: — * 

The  curtain  rises ** Silence!"  Plebon  calls — 

Ten  words  are  mutter'd — ^lo!   the  curtain  falls.  110 


What  I  shall  ignoble  indolence  presume 
To  stain  the  glory  of  inmiortal  Rome? 

*  Bif  wUh  die  firte  of  Cato  and  td  Rome.—AoDisov. 
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Shall  folly,  vice,  and  vanity  defame 

The  well  earn'd  dignities  of  Roscius*  name? 

Shall  they  profane  each  great,  dramatic  bard,  115 

And  mouthe  out  sacied  Shakspeare  by  the  yard  ? 

Avaunty  ye  bate,  ye  vile,  degenerate  crew! 

Shall  genius  thus  be  8tigmatiz*d  for  you  ? 

For,  ohy  my  friend !  'tis  here  the  mischief  lies, — 

'Tis  this  alone  that  makes  the  world  despise  ISO 

A  class  of  men,  whose  calling  soars  as  high 

As  monarchs  rob'd  in  vests  of  Tyrian  dye ; 

For,  let  me  say,  the  man  who  plays  his  part 

With  nicest  judgment,  and  a  feeling  heart. 

No  state*s  too  lofty — no  applause  too  great. 

Nobility  was  stamp'd  on  him  by  fate ! 

Tho'  deeply  press'd  by  poverty's  control. 

Who  princely  acts  must  have  a  princely  soul !  * 


'Tis  not  alone  a  fair,  commanding  mien. 
Where  ev'ry  pleasing  grace  at  once  is  seen;  130 

*    Rightly  to  Bcem  ia  transiently  to  be.— -Aaron  Hill. 
Those  who  think  nobly,  are  noble.— Bickhstafp. 
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A  rounded  cheek — a  dark,  and  tpukliag  eye, 

Wlioee  bve-firaught  glance  may  caue  some  Delia'e  sigh ; 

The  nasal  feature  proniinent»  and  bold. 

Formed  in  the  Grecian  or  the  Roman  mould ; 

nis  not  a  shape  where  symmetry  combinca  196 

A  beauteous  wholb  of  fair,  harmonious  lines. 

That  might  with  e*en  the  fam'd  Apollo  vie. 

Can  raise  a  name  shall  ne*er  for  ages  die : 

These  requisites  alone  are  vain  and  weak ; — 

The  peacock's  fine — but  then — it  does  not  qMak.  140 


Pblwallo,  bom  with  ev*ry  feature's  grace. 
Possessing  all  advantages  of  face ; 
With  form,  designed  the  female  heart  to  steal, 
''  Where  ev*ry  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,*' 
Was  early  smitten  with  the  tragic  page,  146 

And,  reckless  of  hb  fate,  he  tempts  the  Stage. 
Disdaining  he  by  slow  degrees  to  rise. 
His  folly  dares  at  once  th'  empyrean  skies.  * 

*Cadiim  ipMim  petimos  •tnhhuk'^Hoi. 
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Nought  but  the  noble  Dane  his  fancy  fires. 

Unconscious  that  the  arduous  task  requires  160 

The  soul  of  feeling — ^the  capacious  mind 

That  ev'ry  ^working  of  the  heart  can  find, 

Andy  with  the  brilliance  of  the  noon-tide  ray. 

The  wildest  flights  of  passion  can  pourtra^. 


The  curtain's  up — behold  the  hero  comes,  156 

Loud  sound  the  trumpets,  and  the  beaten  drums. 
He  comes,  and  glad  applauses  greet  his  ear. 
The  ladies,  palpitating,  cry — '*0h  dear! 
"The  charming  man !  Ye  powers  what  a  face! 
"O  heavens  what  a  form!  What  winning  grace!  16' 

"Eliza,  look!  behold  his  sparkling  eye!** 
Eliza  softly  answers  with  a  sigh. 
That  speaks  much  more  than  ever  tongue  could  say, 
**  But  soft  ye  now  awhile" — let's  mind  the  play. 
**  Tho*  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  Brother's  death"—  165 

The  king  proceeds  with  melancholy  breath ; 
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^nd  now  ^'my  Cousin  Hamlet  and  my  Son — ** 

^Becomes  the  herald  of  the  Critic*!  fun. 

^' A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind, — *' 

The  hero  bellowi  like  the  northern  wind.  170 

The  Critic  starts,  and  cries— "Good  heav*n!  what*s  this?*' 

And  scarce  restrains  a  momentary  hiss ; 

But  when  he  hears,  as  some  great  feat  were  done, 

**  Not  so,  my  Lord  I  Fm  too  much  i*the  sun  !** 

Roar'd  out  amain  with  wild,  unmeaning  rant,  175 

He  prays  the  gods  that  they  may  patience  grant, 

And  surely  thinks  the  bawling  hero's  wits 

Are  sunn*d,  indeed,  with  Bacchanalian  tits, 

For  Hamlet  his  dear  friend  Horatio  tells, 

(Though  inward  sorrow  all  his  bosom  swells,)  180 

That,  ere  he  takes  departure,  or  shall  sleep, 

He*U  teach  his  old  acquaintance  ''to  drink  deep;** 

So  gently  touching  his  next  neighbour's  arm. 

Who,  like  himself,  had  taken  the  alarm. 

The  Censor  cries, — **  Perehance  this  hero  thinks  1B6 

''The  better  he  shall  act  the  more  he  drinks. 
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**  Is  this  an  expositioii  of  the  man 
''Who  grasp'd  all  earth  and  ocean  like  a  span? 
"  Tis  more  an  exposition  of  the  dunce 
"  Who,  certesy  never  has  reflected  once  100 

'^That  he  may  fail  possessing  lore  and  sense; 
"What  then  must  rant  and  brainless  impudence 
"Expect? — the  Critic*s  smile — his  frown — ^vfxation, 
"His  keenest  lash,  and  final  condemnation." 


While  thus  some  rigid  Censor,  in  the  Pit,  19^ 

The  seat  of  judgment,  satire,  and  of  wit. 
Harangues  his  friend ,  the  mimic  scene  goes  on; 
But  whether  Hamlet  is  a  Dane  or  Don, 
Hibernian,  Mussulman,  a  Swede  or  Scot, 
Edre  this,  the  buzzing  audience  have  forgot ; 
And  now  the  shower  sings,*  the  storm  is  nigh. 
And  gathering  clouds  are  bursting  from  on  high ; — 
"Off!  of}'!"  a  bold  Stentorian  voice  exclaims. 
Threatening  destruction  to  the  mimic  games, 

*  A  man  may  hear  thia  shower  sing  i'Uie  windw— SBiBf. 


^ffi 
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The  fatal  ngnal  iterates  arouiid,  206 

''Off,  off!"*  the  Boxes  and  the  Pit  resound : 

&Mne  laughter-loving  wights,  with  o*er-strain'd  throats, 

^Vociferously  cry, — "  A  second  C tes  I " 

^nd  nought  the  dire,  increasing  tumult  stops, 

Till  down  at  once  the  green  baixe  curtain  drops.  210 


Oh  I  where  is  now  Pelwallo*8  seeming  grace, 
His  finish*d  form,  his  fine  expressive  fiu*e? 
All,  all  are  lost  in  ignorance  and  pride. 
Presumption,  vanity,  and  shame  beside! 


Oh  yes,  my  friend !  let  him  consider  well,  215 

That  would  in  Acting's  mimic  art  excel ; 
lis  hard,  believe  me,  at  the  best,  to  please, 
A  task  that  never  was  perform*d  with  ease; 
Yet,  without  ease,  his  labours  all  are  vain. 
For  ease  is  what  an  Actor  mntt  attain.  220 

No  force — no  violence  should  e*er  appear. 
But,  like  a  stream  that*s  sweetly' calm  and  clear. 
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All  must  flow  smooth ; — save  when  some  pasuon  raves. 

And  then — therising  and  the  angry  waves. 

That  may  with  storms  and  direful  tempests  swell,  226 

With  nicest  judgment,  he  must  learn  to  quell; 

For  even  in  the  thund'ring  whirlwinds  roar. 

That  shakes  the  caverns  of  the  sounding  shore. 

We  iind  a  soften*d  harmony  pervades. 

That  gives  a  kind  of  tempered  lights  and  shades,  230 

And  this  great  truth  should  fill  the  Actor's  breast. 

To  study  Nature  always  is  the  best. 


Actors  and  poets  differ  but  a  shade. 
They  may  be  born,  but  never  can  be  made. 
If  learning,  judgment,  and  conception  join, 
Still  something  more  is  wanting  to  combine : 
Without  deportment,  elegance  and  ease. 
The  Actor  ventures  on  uiifathom*d  seas ; 
Without  Pelwallo*s  face,  Pelwallo*s  form. 
There  yet  may  brood  an  overwhelming  storm ;  240 
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'Without  a  Toke  of  modulated  notes. 
On  daiig*roii8  billows,  tempest-tost,  he  floats ; 
"Without  a  heart  to  feel  misfortune's  shock, 
Miin  hark  lies  foundered  on  the  barren  rock. 


RUPBRTO,  long  a  fam'd  Oxonian  bred,  246 

l¥ith  Virgil,  Horace,  and  with  Homer  fed. 
Like  young  Pblwallo,  with  the  stage  was  fir*d, 
And  Rowe  and  Shakspeare  all  his  soul  inspired ; 

Oft,  too,  the  Covent  and  the  Drury  thanes. 

With  tragic  rage,  had  warm'd  his  youthful  veins,  260 

And  many  shrewd  and  well-digested  hints 

Had  often  graced  the  London  morning  prints. 

That  forth  had  issu'd  from  his  fertile  brain. 

Enough  to  make  the  humblest  mortal  vain. 

And  vain  it  mada  Ruperto; — ^who,  ere  long,  266 

Must,  nathlesa,  join  the  histrionic  throng. 


And  now,  behold !  he  tries  the  mimic  scene. 
Conceiving  nothing  can  exist  between 
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The  art  of  judging,  and  of  acting,  well ; — 

So  loudly  rings  the  curtain-raising  bell.  260 

RuPERTO  comes  attir*d  as  great  Macbeth, 

But,  at  the  onset,  stops  the  Critic's  breath ; 

Instead  of  him,  for  whom  he,  anxious,  looks — 

A  noble  hero  on  the  boards — gadjsooks ! 

He  sees  a  puny  Scot  no  more  than  boy,  265 

And  rising  scarcely  more  than  five  feet  high. 

In  vain  Ruperto  all  his  judgment  tries, 

In  vain,  on  learning^  wing,  he  Hempts  to  rise. 

In  vain  conception  labours  with  the  birth. 

For,  like  the  fabled  mountain  of  the  earth. 

Nought  but  a  trembling  mouse,  indeed  appears,  * 

% 

That  skips  and  jumps  with  overwhelming  fears : 

Still,  ever  and  anon,  as  Cawdor  speaks, 

His  piping  voice  unmusically  squeaks, 

And  though  ''all  hail !"  each  haggard  sister  cries. 

Each  crowded  bench  the  grateful  peal  denies ; 


*  Parturiunt  montes  naacitur  ridicalns  nras.— >Hob. 


,* 
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Deportment,  feeling — ail  is  wanting  yel — 

He  leems,  in  ev*ry  action,  to  forget 

What  be  so  well  in  others  could  difcem ; 
And  hence,  at  poor  Ruperto*s  coft,  we  learn  880 

Howe'er  adom*d  with  fair  scholastic  pride, 
Acting  reqaires  a  thousand  things  beside. 


Light  seems  the  task,  my  friend  I  to  those  who  sit 

With  calm  composure,  in  the  deep-row*d  pit ; 

They  see  the  Actor's  exits  and  entrees,  285' 

And  view,  with  unconcern,  the  brillilmt  rays 

Prom  radiant,  cut-gkiss  chandeliers  that  rise. 

Boasting  the  splendour  of  meridian  skies. 

They  see,  and,  seeing,  learn  the  Drama's  laws. 

And  where  to  censure,  where  to  g^ve  applause ;  200 

As  parrots,  taught  by  shallow  Ned,  or  Noll, 

Distracting  passengers,  will  cry  ''Poor  Poll  I" 


And  thus  Rupbrto  form*d  his  Critic  rules, 
And  though  well  vers*d  in  learning  of  the  schools, 
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Soon  as  the  hero  comes  before  the  lamps,  295 

He  feels  a  something  all  his  learning  cramps. 
And  judgment  only  this  persuasion  brings. 
To  judge,  and  execute  are  difTrent  things. 


So  once  a  statesman,*  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Rich  in  the  treasures  of  all  classic  lore. 
Shone  with  the  brightest  eloquence — in  ink — 
But,  in  oration^  scarcely  seem*d  to  think. 


Oh  I  how  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state ! 
The  weak,  the  strong,  the  little,  and  the  great ; 
The  ''peasant  swain**  who  tills  the  cottage  field. 
The  sceptred  monarch,  to  whom  nations  yield. 
Acknowledge  it  alike.     Although  we  find 
A  graceful  person  and  enlightened  mind. 
At  once  united  in  some  fav*rite  child. 
On  whom  kind  Nature  partially  has  smiKd, 


*  The  celebrated  Joseph  Addison,  E»q. 
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With  judgment,  and  a  feeling  heart  beside. 
Still  we  shall  see  some  requisite  denied. 


Sublimely  fai  above  his  buskin^d  peers. 
Though  fax  beneath  them  in  his  rising  years. 
The  studious  youth  Talmonides  would  soar,  315 

Had  Nature  granted  only  one  boon  more. 
WhateVr  of  manly  comliness  and  grace 
Adoni*d  Pelwallo*8  form,  Pblwallo's  face. 
Whatever  bright  Oxonian  stores  we  iind 
Within  the  precincts  of  Ruperto's  mind,  320 

All  these  and  more  Talmonides  possess'd, 
Yet  more  than  both  he  found  himself  distress*d. 
For  Nature,  as  if  erring  in  her  choice, 
Frown*d,  at  the  last,  and  gave  a  wolfish  voice. 
And  yet,  'tis  said,  enamoured  of  the  stage,  325 

And  deeply  raptur*d  with  the  tragic  page. 
The  mimic  scene,  at  intervals,  he  tried. 
But  all  his  efforts  only  breath*d  and  died. 
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Mourning  his  fate,^  with  tears,  he  then  retir*d 

To  Avon's  banks,  whose  mighty  Bard  inspir'd  330 

His  youthful  bosom  with  the  glowing  flame. 

And  wak'd  the  hapless  thought  of  histrionic  fame. 


While  you,  my  friend  1  the  learned  pages  turn. 
And  muse  on  Blackstone,  Littleton,  or  Burn, 
Far  from  the  tumult  of  the  busy  town,  335 

Obscurely  great,  yet  heedless  of  renown. 
The  Actor's  evening  task  you  little  know. 
For  strange  to  you  is  all  his  fictions  woe : — 
Fictions,  indeed,  the  scene,  but  let  me  tell 
That  there  are  those,  whose  lively  feelings  swell  340 

With  sorrows  real,  and  unfeigned  grief. 
That  call  the  pearly  strean;  to  their  relief; 
Yet  this,  'tis  said,  in  Acting  is  not  well. 
For  if  such  exquisite  sensations  dwell 

With  those  who  play, — why  then  the  mimic  art  34^ 

Suffers  a  deprivation  of  a  part 
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Of  its  true  force ; — for  here  the  Actor*8  sonl 

Becomes  so  passive  to  the  soft  control. 

It  weakly  and  imperfectly  conveys 

The  ruling  passion's  power  he  pourtrays ;  350 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  just; — ^yet  he  who  feels. 

Who  gently  o*er  the  listener's  bosom  steals 

In  soft  complaint,  when  sacred  love*s  the  theme, 

With  better  hope  essays  the  tender  dream 

Than  he  who  coldly  through  his  part  proceeds,  355 

Who  drawls,  and  whines,  and  groans,  and  scarcely  reads. 


Perhaps  in  all  the  multifarious  round 
Of  human  occupations,  there  is  found 
No  art  in  which  so  many  vot*ries  fail. 
As  in  the  acting  of  the  tragic  tale.  360 

The  reason's  clear^  my  friend,  as  noontide  day. 
So  few  are  blest  with  requisites  to  play. 
If  'twas  the  province  of  the  Actor's  art 
To  study  only  some  peculiar  part. 
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For  wliicli,  by  kindred  Nature,  he  possessed 

Eacli  fav'ring  requisite  above  the  rest. 

Then  art  and  nature  to  one  point  would  tend. 

And  fair  perfection  might  bis  labour  end. 

But  he  who  shines  in  Romeo's  love-sick  strains, 

May  widely  fail  when  tyrant  Richard  reigns. 

This  man  is  great  in  black  Othello's  rage. 

In  Shylnck, — blots  the  fair,  dramatic  page: 

While  that's  "the  very  Jew  that  SUakspeare  drew, 

Yet  stains  the  Moor  with  shades  of  blacker  hue. 


The  Spartan  king  whose  memorable  nam 
Shines  on  the  records  of  historic  fame, 
Possefts'd  a  mind  of  elegance  and  strength. 
But  found  his  legs  of  an  unequal  length ; 
Yet  far  from  mourning  the  supreme  behest, 
He  made  his  own  deformity  a  jest. 
But  what,  in  such  a  lamentable  plight, 
A  left  leg  limping  to  an  awkward  right, 
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Can  e*er  an  Actor  do?  UnleM  he  lays 

A  scene  in  Sparta,  and  then,  after,  plays 

The  king  hiniBelf— gadjcooks  t  twere  death  at  once—       385 

He  better  had  been  bom  a  stupid  dunce, 

A  drudging  swain — an  idiot  or  a  knave, 

Or  dropt,  unmoum^d,  to  an  untimely  grave. 


If  all  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart 
That  ever  took  neglected  Beauty's  part,  300 

A  voice  to  steal  upon  the  listener's  ears 
With  all  the  music  of  the  heav'nly  spheres. 
If  &ir  perfection  both  of  form  and  mind. 
And  learning,  grace,  and  doqnence  were  join'd. 
With  judgment.  Nature's  brightest  works  to  scan,  395 

Were  these  united  in  one  mortal  man. 
The  Actor  still  incessantly  must  toil. 
Or  these  fair  plants  will  mourn  a  barren  soil. 


That  man  who  keeps  my  mind  in  due  control. 
And  holds  dominion  o'er  my  captive  soul,  400 
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I  value — honour — ^love  him  from  my  heart ! 
And  fain  Fd  rescue  such  a  noble  art 

# 

From  all  opprobrium  and  from  ev*ry  stain, 
That  not  a  spot  or  blemish  shpuld  remain. 


If  you,  my  friend,  receive  this  humble  verse,  405      ^ 

And  deign  awhile  its  meaning  to  rehearse, 
When  ripening  time  shall  o*er  this  youthful  head. 
The  mellow*d  light  of  better  judgment  shed. 
With  gladness  then  the  theme  shall  be  pursued. 
For  much  there  yet  remains  to  be  reviewed ; 
Whatever  the  doom,  whatever  is  decreed. 
Accept,  at  least,  the  will,  if  not  the  deed. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE. 


AN 
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ON 
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•Boldly  I  dare  My 


There  has  been  more  by  as,  in  fome  one  plmy, 
Liuigh'd  into  wit  and  Tirtae,  than  hath  been 
By  twenty  tedkmi  lectaret,  drawn  from  tin, 
And  foppish  humours.        Ramdolph. 
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Hard  if  tbt  taik  of  oopfying  Nstore  wdl, 

Thert'0  ■once  aa  art  ia  wUdi  ao  few  «Koel; 

A  ftaiili'd  Actor  wldoaB  wnr  appean, 

A  HeiriM    icafciily  ia  ftre  bimdred  years.    Hubamp. 


BPI8TLB  II^TO  LAURENTIO. 


Tbevonio  sleqMy  or  he  it  careless  grown 
Of  what  regards  the  pUyhouse,  or  the  town. 
And  I»  too,  lost  in  many  a  wandering  dream. 
Have  long  neglected  my  once  fav*rite  theme. 
At  length,  arising  from  my  slumbering  bier, 
I  sing,  LaubentioI  to  thy  list*ning  ear. 


I*ve  shewn  before  what  difficulties  rise 
For  him  who  dares  the  wide  theatric  skies ; 
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But  since  I  find  thou,  nathless,  wilt  engage 

The  countless  rubs,  attendant  on  the  stage,  10 

Accept  my  friendly  counsel.    Know,  'tis  best 

The  chiding  of  a  friend ; — for  foes,  in  jest. 

Will  la^gh  thy  errors  down : — ^yet  truth  severe 

Shall  wound  thy  heart,  and  dwell  upon  thine  ear. 

To  tempt  thee  to  perdition.    If  in  ought,  15 

Thou  find'st  my  counsel  is  with  harshness  fraught. 

Remember  this,  Laurentio  1  and  thou'lt  find, 

"  Tm  only  cruel,  that  I  may  be  kind." 


But  first,  my  friend  1  to  thee  I  would  impart, 
What  Athens  thought  of  the  dramatic  art ;  *20 

A  state,  where  wisdom's  brightest  sages  vied 
For  scenic  glory  as  their  greatest  pride. 
Heroes  themselves  have  had  their  mimic  day. 
And  "  fretted  there  their  little  hour  away.*' 
But  then  the  art  was  studied  by  the  great, 
And  even  made  the  business  of  the  state. 


I 
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It  was  not»  as  in  England,  where  disgrace 

Is  poar*d»  in  torrents,  on  the  Thespian  race ; 

The  highest  honours,  that  await  the  brave. 

To  scenic  chiefs,  the  wise  Athenians  gave.  30 


Tis  true,  the  Acton  were,  in  ancient  Rome, 
Thought  much  the  same  of,  as  we  think  at  home ; 
But  let  us  trace  the  cause,  and  we  shall  find 
They  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  public  mind, 
And  well  we  know,  that,  in  that  former  day,  35 

Was  never  nation  more  deprav*d  than  they ; 
Thence  rose,  indeed,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 
And  work'd,  at  last,  a  mighty  nation's  fall. 


This  were  no  place,  nor  would  I  stain  my  page, 
To  trace  the  follies  of  a  downward  age,  40 

Yet  much  I  fear  that,  in  this  later  day. 
Like  Rome,  we  hasten  to  a  sure  decav. 

Let  those  who  mingle  in  the  courts  of  kings 

Resolve  the  cause  of  these  important  things. 
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From  venal  statesmen,  who  betray  their  trust,  45 

1  turn  with  feelings  of  supreme  disgust ; 
To  censure  pride,  chastise  each  sordid  view, 
I  leave  to  others,  and  my  theme  pursue. 


The  spruce  physician,  in  his  flaming  car, 
The  stem  divine,  the  pleader  at  the  bar,  50 

Receive  alike  respect.    You  ask  me  why, 
With  question  shrewd,  the  multitude  deny 
This  courteous  bearing  unto  him  vrho  plays. 
And  nightly  toils  to  gain  the  meed  of  praise  ?  ' 

III  answer  that.     ^»        »         #        ^        #         » 


Look  round  this  happy  isle. 
Behold,  majestic  rise  each  fost'ring  pile, 
But  chief  where  Isis  rolls  his  wave  along, 
And  silent  Cam,  renowned  in  ancient  song,  ^ 

For  ev'ry  art  to  which  a  name  is  giv'n 
Save  one — and  that — ^the  greatest  under  heav*n ; 
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For  in  that  one  all  other  arU  unite, 

With  wisdom,  graoe»  and  acienoe  infinite. 

A  finiBh*d  Actor,  in  one  night  poiurtrays  66 

The  brightett  effort  of  the  poet «  lays. 

In  him — ^the  acolpture  breathes — the  painting  lives — 

At  er'ry  turn,  his  graceful  movement  gives 

Some  brilliant  model  to  the  Artist's  view. 

Beyond  all  art,  and  still  to  Natiue  tme,  70' 

But,  like  the  lightning's  vivid  flash  that  flies, 

The  bright  effulgence  in  a  moment  dies. 


The  poet's  labour,  and  the  painter's  art, 
Tis  true,  a  faint  memorial  may  impart, 
But  where  is  now  the  finely-varied  tone,  75 

That  makes  the  Actor's  province  all  his  own. 
What  pow'r  of  art  can  Babry*s  notes  recall  ? 
E'en  Music's  self  in  this  attempt  must  fall. 
If  music — painting — poesy — are  vain, 
Tis  here  the  proud  pre-eminence  must  reign.  80 
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Most  other  arts  may  thrive  by  rule  that's  giv*n — 
A  finished  Actor  must  be  dropt  from  heav*n ; 
And  this  is  evident ; — a  hundred  years 
May  lapse  before  a  fovourite  appears. 


A  tomb  more  lasting  may  the  poet  raise,  B$ 

For  each  new  mom  shall  still  enhance  his  lays : 
The  painter*s  excellence  shall  still  remain, 
And  e'en  from  time  a  mellow*d  brightness  gain ; 
But  oh !  how  diff*rent  is  the  Actor's  fire. 
That  only  lives  to  sparkle  and  expire.  90 

E'en  Garrick's  self,  that  envy'd  child  of  fame  ! 
What  know  we  of  him  now  but  by  the  name? 


** 
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NOTE. 


It  WIS  the  Author't  intention  to  hare  extended  this  Essay  to  Three 
BpistleSy  bat  the  Taiioas  aTOcations  of  a  bosy  and  an  active  life, 
Urerted  him  from  his  purpose,  and  tlie  second  of  these  Epistles,  as 
lie  Reader  will  perceive,  remains  in  an  unfinished  and  mutilated 
ftate.  There  are  drcomstances,  however,  that  happen  to  every  man, 
D  this  saUnnary  journey,  that  will  rivet  his  memory  to  some  particu- 
sr  spot,  or  attach  his  mind  to  a  peculiar  pursuit,  through  all  vi- 
aasitnde,  and  lapse  of  time;  and  this  was  his  favourite  theme.  He 
s  no  stranger  to  a  theatrical  life,  and  he  is  proud  to  confess  that  his 
tiighest  gratifications  have  arisen  from  the  study  of  the  Drama.  There 
ire  recollections,  moreover,  that  vrill  be  ever  dear  to  him,  and  he  may 
traly  say  with  Shakspeare, 

"  He  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 

''And  were  most  precious  to  him." 


AN 

EPISTLE 

TO 

SIR  ISAAC  COFFIN,  BART. 

MEMBER    OP  THE    HONOURABLE    HOUSE   OP   COMMONS; 
OCCASIOMBD   BY   THB   PROPOSED 

TAX 

ON 

INLAND    COAL. 


Hie  PethkMiert  were  poor  personsy  who  could  scarcely  get  clothes  to 
their  becks,  or  salt  to  their  porridge.  The  qaestion  lay  between 
them  on  one  side,  and  the  tartle  and  Tenison-fed  inhabitaotB  of 
LoMDOB  on  the  other. 

Ext  from  Sir  Isaac  Cofpin's  Sp.  March,  I8I9. 
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And  thi*  nnpoliah'd,  mgfed  Tene  I  chow. 

As  ftttcvt  fSor  dboounr,  and  nearest  proM'.     Dryubm 


I  pray  you,  good  Sir  Isaac  Coiiin,  hear 
An  humble  voice,  tho*  simple,  yet  sincere. 
From  what  youVe  lately  said,  I  am  indinM 
To  judge  we  both  are  nearly  of  a  mind, 
And  tho*  *twere  unbecoming  in  my  state. 
That  little  things  I  should  compare  with  great. 
Yet  since  Tve  dipt  my  old  goose  quill  in  ink. 
Permit  me  just  to  tell  you  what  I  think. 


No  man  reveres  his  country  more  than  I, — 
For  that  I  live->for  that  Td  freely  die !  10 
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I  love  the  good  old  King*  and  cry — God  bless  him  I 

With  heart-felt  sighs  and  team  I  now  caress  him. 

And  when,  at  last,  he  seeks  his  kindred  dust. 

For  kings  must  die,  as  lesser  mortals  must. 

Might  I  but  dare  to  tune  a  funeral  verse,  1$ 

And  add  one  trophy  to  his  royal  hearse, 

Emblazed  in  golden  characters  on  high, 

This  strain  should  catch  the  gazing  subject's  eye — 

"  To  him  on  earth  be  eo'ry  howmr  gWn^ 

'*  The  Great  and  Oood  shall  find  their  rest  in  hemfnV  ^ 


I  fear,  dear^ir!  youll  deem  me  an  intruder. 
And  yet,  Sir  Isaac !  you  may  find  a  ruder ; 
1  am  an  humble  man,  'tis  true,  but  then — 
Perhaps  I  know  as  much  as  better  men. 
And  where  'tis  found  they  lack  of  knowledge  most, 
'Tis  not  unlikely  but  you'll  find  my  post. 
I  am  indeed  no  more  than  simple  yeoman. 
And  all  my  life  have  led  beside  a  common ; 

•  Geo.  III. 
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But  if  a  man  be  indigent  and  low» 

It  does  not  follow  he  should  nothing  know.  80 

Fve  heard  of  fools  who*ve  said  such  puzzling  things, 

They've  puzzled  noddles  of  the  wisest  kings; 

An  ox  once  spoke,  as  learned  Authors  say. 

And  dunghill  cocks,  near  town,  Vm  told  will  neigh. 


My  father  was  a  tiller  of  the  land,  36 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  his  lord's  command ; 
In  those  good  days  it  was  the  landlord's  pride 
The  toiling  tenant's  wants  should  be  supply 'd : 
These  after  times  are  strangely  chang'd  since  then, 
And  time,  good  Sir!  has  strangely  alter d  men.  40 

That  he  may  breathe  a  continental  air. 
The  tenant  now's  the  landlord*8  latest  care ; 
To  keep  his  hounds  and  run  his  coach  and  six, 
For  ought  he  cares,  the  tenant  might  pick  sticks : 
^ine  good  old  souls  there  yet  are  left,  'tis  true,  46 

But  then  the  number  is  but  very  few. 
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# 

If  landed  men  will  leave  their  ancient  home. 
To  scamper  o*er  to  Paris  or  to  Rome, 
G — d  help,  good  Sir !  that  wretched  mortal*s  lot. 
Who  tiUs  a  little  land  and  holds  a  cot !  ^ 

No  cause  assigned — ^not  e*en  a  reason  why, 
But  swift  as  quicksilver  the  rent  runs  high, 
And  if,  poor  man  1  he  lacks  the  precious  dust, 
He*s  told — "If  he  can*t  pay,  another  must.** 
A  time,  I  fear,  good  Sir!  will  come,  at  last. 
When  even  Senators  shall  rue  the  past ; 
But  G — d  forhid  my  prophecy  be  true ! 
I  wish  my  country  well,  and  so  do  you ; 
Yet  much  I  dread  there  are  who  widely  stray 
From  patriot  zeal,  which  graced  the  former  day ; 
So  much  of  pride  and  luxury  creeps  in, 
That,  wanting  these,  is  almost  thought  a  sin ! 


Kingdoms  the  greatest  flourish  and  decay. 
And  these  arise,  when  those  have  passed  away. 


55 
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nighty  empire  of  immortal  Rome  65 

lid  iU  day,  and  felt  its  final  doom. 

sury  and  pride  I  here  might  tell, 

ihew  by  what  its  proudeit  honours  fell ; 

Mne  was  once,  great  Albion,  Sir,  is  now, 

;r  all  nations  tributary  bow ;  70 

let  us  strive,  before  it  be  too  late, 

to  avoid  her  miserable  fate, 

s  the  great  supremacy  maintain, 

loM  dominion  o*er  the  land  and  main. 

i  gained  the  sununit — now  the  danger  lies  75 

to  retain  th'  inestimable  prise ; 

doubts,  I  own,  yet  straggle  thro*  these  veins 

still  the  task  most  difficult  remains. 

crooked  path  which  many  would  pursue, 

lUjdti  in  fear.  Sir  Isaac !  ne'er  will  dc^  80 

en  in  doubt  if  some  who  preach  Reform, 

le  right  way  to  save  us  from  the  storm. 


a  xene»  of  rustic  woe, 
w 

leaee  some  little  know  ; 

0  .cr  IcavvH  his  old  altode, 

i:aa't  sustain  the  ini)(htv  Inatl ; 

.ile  he  groans  beneath  his  lot,  1< 

in  reaches  to  the  labourer's  lot, 

^  seven  small  babes !  |>oar  wretch  1  he's  tum'd  adrift, 

a  want  and  niis'ry  for  himself  to  tdiift. 

And  no  alternative  his  wounds  can  heal. 

But  forc'd,  at  last,  to  either  pick  or  steal,  II 

Despair  then  drives  him  to  bork  wretched  fate. 

And  if  relief  dow  comes —  it  comes  too  late. 

If  those  illustrious  leaders  of  the  realm, 
Vbo  guide  the  prow,  and  turn  the  ruling  helm. 
Would  deeply  think  where  rank  abuses  lie,  11 

And  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  vie ; 
4dopt  economy  as  well  as  preocA, 
^nd  shew,  by  pnctke,  they've  a  li^t  to  leach ; 
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Abolish  self  in  each  concerted  j^an. 

And  strive  for  all  to  do  the  best  they  can. 

How  might  they  gain  below  the  people*s  love. 

And  meet  reward  from  him  who  rules  above !  - 

Such  there  have  been,  and  such,  I  trust,  will  be. 

And  such,  perhaps,  there  are,  I  may  agree ; 

But  when  these  strangely-fangled  schemes  fall  out,  1 

It  seems  to  leave  the  matter  much  in  doubt. 

If  we  beneath  extreme  taxation  groan, 

*Tis  evident  enough  we've  cause  to  moan ; 

When  burthen  follows  burthen  heavier  still, 

We*re  forcM  to  murmur  e*en  against  our  will ; 

No  wonder  discontents  with  men  prevail, 

A  worm  will  turn  if  you  but  pinch  his  tail. 


When  hard  oppression  is  so  much  in  vogue. 
An  honest  man  perforce  becomes  a  rogue. 
Let,  therefore,  those  who  loudly  cry  **  Reform !" 
Look  round  their  home,  and  help  to  quell  the  storm. 
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I  do  not  lay.  Sir  Isaac!  you*re  in  fault. 
No,  that,  good  Sir!  would  be  my  latest  thought : 
For  whenioe*er  it  comes  into  my  head. 
It  tickles  me  to  think  what  you  have  said,  140 

And  sure  as  Peter  is  begun  with  P, 
You*ll  find  it  suits  my  meaning  to  a  T. 


If  I  could  gain.  Sir  Knight !  your  list*ning  ear, 
That  I've  no  party  it  should  plain  appear ; 
ril  second  no  man  that  I  see  in  wrong,  145 

To  truth  and  right  I  ever  will  belong. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  man  is  great. 
That  humbler  men  should  tremble  at  his  state : 
In  this  wide  world  some  instances  I've  known 
Where  e'en  to  Want  a  def  *rence  has  been  shewn ;  150 

When  proud  Nobility  has  lost  her  charm. 
If  once  she  strove  to  do  her  country  harm. 
Tet  this  vrith  me  you'll  find  a  maxim  true, 
*To  give,  unask'd,  the  devil  himself  his  due.  * 

*  Mad  tot  Um  Derfl  be  MNOMtSmM  bonour'd  fur  his  buniinff  throne. — Sbaeip. 


\ 
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If  ought  of  humble  aid  I  could  afford, 

rd  serve  a  peasant  soon  as  Fd  ia  lord ; 

Vd  serve  a  noble;  too,  in  fate*s  despite. 

Provided  I  could  see  him  in  the  right. 

I  mean  no  harm,  good  Sir !  to  high  or  low, 

I  only  state  the  simple  facts  I  know. 

And  by  my  troth,  Sir  Isaac!  if  I  could, 

rd  give  my  life  to  buy  my  country's  good. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  seek  her  grave, 

I  only  seek  the  healing  course  to  save ; 

To  prop  the  pillars  of  a  conq*ring  state,  1C^^6 

That,  as  weVe  been,  we  may  continue,  great. 

Curst  be  the  guilty  wretch  who  could  be  brought 

To  harm  his  country  or  by  deed  or  thought! 

Let  him  in  shades  for  ever  hide  his  head, 

And  wander,  Cain -like,  in  remorse  and  dread !  '^''^ 

Pursued  by  infamy  and  foul  disgrace, 

Who'd  plunge  in  anarchy  his  native  race  \ 
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*'Sad  was  the  hour  and  luckless  was  the  day,*' 

When  Britons  first  abroad  began  to  stray ! 

When  pleasure  beckon*d  o*er  the  narrow  main,  176 

What  countless  vices  followed  in  their  train ! 

We*re  tokl»  good  Sir !  in  many  a  sober  page, 

That  this  alone  is  the  enlightened  age ; — 

I  much  dispute  if  this  be  strictly  true. 

But  if  enlighten*d»  we*re  degenerate  too.  180 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  point 

That,  more  than  this,  our  country  can  disjoint. 

The  languid  air  of  soft  Italian  plains 

But  ill  accords  with  a  rough  Briton*s  veins  ; 

The  danger  is, — perhaps,  some  future  day,  186 

A  soften'd  race,  may  make  us  soft  as  they. 

Of  emigration  too,  from  those  fair  vales, 

I  could.  Sir  Isaac  1  tell  you  a  few  tales ; 

But  let  them  pass    and,  since  we  are  at  peace, 

^ith  Gallic  feuds,  let  hard  taxation  cease.  190 

^^Vhile  thus  abroad  my  countrymen  will  roam, 

Once  more,  dear  Sir!  I  turn  myself  to*ards  home. 
VOL.  II.  A  a 
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Our  Constitution  is  a  noble  pile 
As  ever  grac'd  a  continent  or  isle, 

But  much  I  fear  me,  when  I  look  around,  195 

Its  chief  supporters  are  not  firm  and  sound. 


That  Senators  have  wisdom  I  will  say, 
But  then  I  wish  they*d  turn  it  the  right  way ; 
Consider  deeply  what  is  best  to  do, 

And  think  a  little  for  the  people  too ; —  ^^^ 

Where  lie  their  discontents — their  rubs  and  frets. 
Nor  spend  their  precious  time  in  making  nets 
To  catch  their  easy  hearts  like  simple  gudgeon. 
That  they  may  blazon  out  a  splendid  scutcheon. 


A  tax  on  Coal,  I  hear,  must  now  go  round,  205 

And  none,  perhaps,  can  give  a  deeper  wound  ; 
By  their  illustrious  line  and  ancient  name. 
Let  British  Statesmen  prize  tiieir  dearest  fame ! 
If  thus  they  strive  to  swell  their  country*s  woes, 
What  afterwards  may  happen  heaven  knows !  210 
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1  cannot  think  that  they  can  have  piet^noe. 

By  Midi  a  |4an,  to  justice  or  to  lente. 

1*11  ne'er  believe  but  some  bewilder*d  dream 

Could  make  them  fall  on  such  a  wild-goose  scheme. 

How  can  they  e'er  expect  a  quiet  rule,  215 

If  thus,  on  purpose,  they  will  play  the  fool? 

I  speak  not  this  in  passion,  on  my  soul. 

Bat  fain  I'd  keep  my  feelings  in  control ; 

Bat  oh !  it  wounds  me,  to  the  mortal  guts, 

To  see  my  country's  welfare  crack'd  like  nuts !  220 

^t  serious  wrongs  to  see  them,  wanton,  laugh. 

And  idly  squand^  golden  grain  like  chaff  I 


I've  watch'd  their  pranks  when  argumeuts  prevail, 

"Hio'  seldom  could  1  make  or  head  or  tail ; 

to 
fiut  this  conclusion  often  times  I  drew,  225 

And  widely  I  mistake  if  'tis  not  true ; 

Xhat  very  plan  which  they  for  good  provide, 

Most  chiefly  fiedls  upon  the  other  side : — 
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Witness  the  ill-judg*d  tax  they  now  propose — 

Is  this  the  way  to  heal  a  country's  woes  ?  2b^»^30 

To  strike  at  once  at  ev*ry  vital  part. 

And  deeply  wound  her  to  the  very  heart  ? 


A  tax  on  Coal !  whatever  senseless  fits 
Can  thus  deprive  them  of  their  common  wits ! 
ril  strive  to  keep  my  temper,  if  I  can. 
But  scarce  *tis  possible  for  mortal  man ! 
'Tis  hard  enough  for  poverty  to  pinch. 
Instead  of  starving  thousands,  inch  by  inch ! 
For,  perhaps,  'tis  better  starve  for  want  of  bread. 
Than  linger,  frozen,  in  a  cheerless  shed. 
Where  never  sun  a  genial  ray  imparts. 
And  ruthless  placemen,  with  their  hardened  hearts. 
To  fill  their  budget  with  their  means  and  ways. 
Deny  the  cottager  his  friendly  blaze. 
Is  this  their  wisdom?  this  their  sapient  plan. 
Which  oft  they  boast  to  serve  their  fellow  man  i 
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But  this  home  truth  within  their  ears  1*11  buz, 

To  lerve  their  country ! — '*  scr\-e  themselves,  my  Coz  !** 


Look  round  the  nation — turn  which  way  they  will, 
Theyll  find  eoough  to  exercise  their  skill ;  2dO 

But  much  I  fear  there's  few  amongst  them  all 
That  ever  will  on  a  right  subject  fall ; 
Or  if  he  does,  whatever  he  pretends. 
He  twists  and  twirls  it  to  his  own  dear  ends ; 
And  this  is  done  with  such  a  specious  tale,  256 

Not  one  in  ten  can  pierce  th'  impervious  veil. 
Thank  heav'n  I  Tm  not  bewildered  so  with  dreams. 
But  1  can  penetrate  their  hidden  schemes! 
Each  wily  turning  of  their  maze  can  catch, 

0 

And  count  the  precious  eggs  they  mean  to  hatch !  260 


And  now,  Sir  Isaac  f  when  you*ve  read  my  rhymes, 
(  And  that  I  humbly  b^  you*ll  do  betimes. 
That  you  may  be  prepar*d  the  coming  session. 
To  make  a  plausible  and  bold  digression,) 
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You'll  ask  me  not  unlikely — "if  'twas  you, 

«In  such  a  case,  pray  tell  me  what  you'd  do?'* 

And  so,  good  Sir  I  before  this  goes  to  print, 

I'll  recommend  to  you  a  gentle  hint,  * 

And  if  you  dare  but  venture  once  to  try  it. 

You'll  see.  Sir  Knight!  if  you  don't  profit  by  it;  270 

For  I  am  told  that  there  are  six  or  ten. 

Who  mean  to  agitate  the  Coals  again. 


One  thing  I  would  premise  to  you  is  thb, — 
In  serious  matters,  wear  a  serious  phiz. 
I  do  not  wish  to  bar  you  of  your  jest,  275 

But  jests  said  gravely,  oft  are  said  the  best. 
Whenever  you  see  the  happy  time  to  speak. 
Rouse  all  your  pow*rs,  nor  let  your  voice  be  weak ; 
Tell  those  who  first  the  argument  begin, 
And  tell  'em  boldly  too,  for  it's  no  sin, —  280 

That  "they  who  strive  their  country  to  amend, 
"By  sad  mishap,  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
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"There  aie  amongst  'em  many,  I  am  told, 

"Do  little  else  bat  heap  the  massy  gold, 

'<  And  yet  of  half  a  million  they're  possest,  286 

"Ry  some  hereditary  old  bequest. 

"Now  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  this  seems  to  me, 

"To  be  in  fiEu:t  what  ought  not  so  to  be. 

"Tis  far  from  my  intention  here  to  say 

"But  ev'ry  man,  for  work,  should  have  his  pay ;  290 

"  But  this  I  say,  that  man  who  does  the  most, 

"In  my  plain  mind,  should  have  the  gaining  post: 

"  And  they  who  have  so  much  to  call  their  own, 

"  Altho*  they  creep  so  nearly  to  the  throne, 

"When  now  the  country  is  in  deep  distress,  205 

"  I  think  they  should  be  satisfied  with  less. 

''  I  grant  *tis  hard,  if  I  have  gold  in  store, 

*'  For  that  strange  reason,  I  should  have  no  more ; 

*'But  this  Tm  firm  in — never  can  I  call 

*'That  man  a  patriot  who  still  grasps  at  all.  300 

*' If  sums  we  pay,  can  any  man  deny 

"That  we*vc  a  right  to  ask  for  what  and  why? 
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*'Or  iff  indeed,  we  should  presume  to  say, 

''Pray  tell  us  what  becomes  of  that  we  pay, 

'''Caii  he,  to  whom  plain  judgment  shall  belong,  305 

*'In.qNte  of  right,  declare  that  we  are  wrong? 


"  Let  timet  turn  ronnd  awhile,  and  when  we  can, 
**  Give  this  or  that,  to  this  or  that  great  man ; 
"And  if,  at  last,  be  generoas  we  must, 
''Before  we're  gen*rous,  Iet*s  be  always  just;  '  310 

"And  not  in  waste,  and  wild  profusion  spend 
"  Hundreds  of  thousands  to  some  foolish  end ; 
"  For  what,  in  truth,  can  be  such  monstrous  stuff 
"To  squander  thousands  in  vile  waste  for  snuff!  * 
"By  good  Queen  Bess,  of  such  things  I  would  dock  ye! 
"Or  as  she  swore — "By  G — d  I  would  unfrock  ye !" 


CI 


"  In  serious  mood  such  vanities  as  these. 
Might  be  dispensed  with  for  the  country's  ease. 


*  In  alluBion  to  the  Vote  that  Vu  given  for  certain  Gold  SnofllboxM,  to  be 
presented  to  Foreign  Ambaaaadors. 
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<< 


it 


« 


What  signifies  a  custom  we  can't  veacb,  , 

llVlien  breaking  it—'*  'tis  honour  d  in  the  breach,  **       ttO 
¥^n  times  shall  flourish,  as  I  hogfc  they  will,  ., 

Of  snuff  let  foreigners  then  have  their  fill. 
"  *Tis  such  egregious  fooleries  to  keep, 
"That  makes  as  roll  the  stone  agaiaa^the  alieD; 
' '  This  mars  the  toiling  peasant's  homely  joy ,  386 

"  MThen  forced  away  from  the  old  iiMrm'a  employ  'r, 

•  ■ 

'^This  throws  iqion  the  parish,  working  Hien, 

'*  Viiho  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  till  then  j 

"This  fills  our  g^ls  and  causes  all  the  woe 

"  Which  Englishmen  of  old  did  never  know.'*  390 


rd  tell  them  this,  and  you  must  tell  them  too. 
Their  present  tfl-planu'd  scheme  will  never  do. 
Tell  'em.  Sir  Isaac,  let  *em  frown  or  smile, 
To  do  some  good,  and  try  it  for  awhile. 


i< 


"Can  it— "Td  say," O  Gentlemen !  be  wise  336 

'Mongst  Manufactories  to  bring  Excise  ? 

VOL.  IL  B  b 
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"To  stop  those  springs  from  which  you  draw  your  wealth, 

''And  shut  the  flood-gates  to  your  very  health? 

''  If  you  want  money,  why  not  take  the  hints, 

"Which  now  I  give,  unless  your  hearts  are  flints.  340 

"  Lesson  the  idle  pensions,  and,  firom  that, 

*<There*s  little  fear  the  country  would  grow  fet. 

"When  ev*ry  quarter  renders  its  petition, 

"There's  nought  so  dear  but  she's  in  sad  condition. 

"  Let  London  flourish  in  her  greatest  pride,  345 

"  But  do  not  cast  the  country  from  her  side ! 

"Together  they  shall  stem  the  boldest  wave, 

"  Or  And  together  an  eternal  grave ! 

"To  this  one  point  Til  stick — and,  by  your  souls, 

"  lii  never  fail  to  Call  you  o'er  the  Coah!  "  350 


1  could,  Sir  Isaac !  say  a  great  deal  more, 
Tho'  what  Tve  said,  perhaps,  you'll  think  a  bore. 
And,  since  our  musings  seem  to  be  akin. 
What  I've  left  out,  I  beg  that  you'll  put  in. 
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If  they  bear  down  again  whoeer  they  be,  365 

Gife  *em  a  broadside  both  for  vou  and  me; 

At  least,  Sir  Isaac !  if  they  stiil  persist 

To  turn  the  helm  which  ever  way  they  list, 

Bfake  all  the  use  you  can  of  this  Epistle 

Against  the  Rose,  the  Shamrock,  or  the  Thistle.  300 


And  now,  with  your  permission  FU  conclude, 

And  hope.  Sir  Knight !  you  will  not  think  me  rude. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  by  my  troth. 

By  what  Fve  written  to  provoke  their  wrath, 

To  state  a  few  plain  facts  was  all  my  aim,  365 

And  seek  obscurity  from  whence  I  came. 

I  beg  that  youUl  compound  each  raw  ingredient. 

And  now.  Sir  Isaac,  Tm  your  most  obedient ; 

If  any  ask  you,  who  I  am,  pray  tell  *em, 

A  simple  yeoman. 

RODERICK  FLAGELLUM. 

CCMBBKLAND   COTTAOS, 

14  MOM  North  of  the  Wnken. 
April,  1810. 
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Within  tbdr  hearts  a  noble  ilune 

Our  Bifllih  anoefton  concealM, 
Thence  sprung  their  lore  of  honest  fame. 

And  shew'd  them  Lions  in  the  field ; 
Now  call  opon  that  Lion,  see, 

A  Dtmdif  Lion  rears  liis  head, 
Which  Botanists  declare  to  be 

In  Tvlgar  phrase  a  P—u-bed,    Amoii. 


THE 

POSTSCRIPT. 


The  Lbw»  at  this  Country  allow  of  no  place,  nor  any  employnieDt  to 
b«  a  aanctvary  for  Crimea.  Loau  If  ANfFiBLD. 


1  thought,  dear  Sir!  ^hen  1  had  folded  up 

My  late  Epistle,  aud  had  ta*en  a  cup 

Of  mild  October,  which  far  more  I  prize 

Than  choicest  Vintage  of  the  Soutliern  skies. 

That  I  had  done ; — ^but  pondering  on  old  tales,  5 

And  taking,  too,  a  whiflf  of  Post*  and  Rails,  * 

'*M\  custom  ofiten  in  the  afternoon** 

About  the  Hunting  and  the  Har\est  Moon, 

It  struck  me,  dear  Sir  Isaac !  beyond  doubt. 

That  many  things  of  moment  Td  left  out,  10 

'or  an  explanation  of  thia  paaaage,  I  refer  tlie  Reader  to  any  Gentleman  that 
delighta  in  Nine  Coma  of  the  beat  Viiginia. 
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And,  therefore,  now,  I  think  it  will  be  best 
'  To  add  a  Postscript  that  may  join  the  rest. 


r 


As  he  who  journeys,  from  the  break  of  day,  "^ 

Till  setting  sun  reflects  his  parting  ray. 
Will  often  straggle  to  the  woodland  side,  15 

And  cull  the  mouutain*s,  or  the  valley's  pride ; 
So  oft  it  happens,  in  a  train  of  thought. 
The  deep-revolving  mind  of  man  is  brougtit 
To  wander,  careless,  from  the  beaten  route. 
And  leave  the  theme  with  which  it  first  set  out; —  20 

Tis  so,  perhaps,  with  me ; — ^yet  *tis  my  plan 
To  steer  right  forward  for  the  most  I  can ; 
But  tho*  I  strive  to  keep  the  pointed  way. 
As  oft  I  strive,  as  oft  1  go  astray ; 

And,  therefore,  good  Sir  Isaac !  catch  my  thoughts,  26 

Altho*  they  be  not  worth  a  dozen  groats. 
Just  as  they  rise,  and  of 'em  make  your  best. 
For  whether  I  am  serious,  or  in  jest. 
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Or  if  I  8teer  the  mediam  wmy,  between, 

1  seldom  say  a  thing  I  do  not  mean,  90 

And  tho*  to  wisdom  Tve  but  slight  pretence, 

YouUl  find  Fm  not  fAV  wide  of  common  sense. 


One  thing  Td  ask,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
\Vliat  brings  such  tumults  betwixt  man  and  man  i 
That  broils  have  been,  and  broils  will  ever  be,  36 

I  will  not  for  a  moment  disagree : 
Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel  at  the  fall, 
A  deed  of  horror  that  is  known  to  all ! 
But  if  we  are  enlightenM,  as  we're  told, 
Why  find  we  these  barbarities  of  old  ?  40 

l*ve  gather*d  something  in  my  time  from  books, 
Fve  studied  Nature,  and  the  running  brooks, 
And  this  1*11  say,  I  know  not  whence  or  how, 
We  never  were  deprav'd  so  much  as  now. 
One  circumstance  alone  will  make  it  clear,  46 

A  proof  that  still  increases  ev*ry  year ; 

VOL.  II.  C  c 
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Look  round  the  Country,  view  each  massy  pile. 

At  once  the  shame,  and  stigma  of  our  isle. 

And  there  behold,  within  each  narrow  cell, 

The  slave  of  vice,  and  horrid  felon  dwell ;  50 

Crimes  there  unnumbered  meet  our  wond  nng  eyes, 

And  misdemeanours  of  the  blackest  dies ; 

The  very  man,  that  once  was  wise  and  good. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  lies  for  deeds  of  blood.  » 


'Tis  not  unlikely  but  you  may  reply,  o5 

"  That  this  has  always  been,  can  you  deny?  ** 
Tve  granted  this,  but  you  will  grant  me  more, 
We*ve  vices  now  we  never  had  before ; 
Crimes  more  atrocious  than  we've  yet  been  told 
Have  ever  stigmatised  the  days  of  old.  60 

Thousands,  'tis  true,  on  recoixl  there  are  left. 
Who've  dropt  to  earth  for  heinous  crimes  of  theft ; 
From  this  I'd  shew  a  difFVence,  if  I  could. 
And  prove  how  theft  is  horrified  by  blood. 
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For  this  is  now  a  Byniem,  it  appears,  65 

And  crimes  become  more  horrid  with  our  years. 

The  man  of  sage  experience  must  know 

That  things  were  difiTrent  fifty  years  ago ; 

The  desp*rate  wretch  who  nightly  prowl'd  for  prey. 

Had  seldom  thoughts  so  damnable  to  slay ;  70 

The  robber  now,  before  he  asks  your  purse. 

Imbrues  his  hand  with  Nature's  greatest  curse. 


rU  ne*er  believe  but  *twere  an  easy  thing 
To  trace  this  current  till  we  find  the  spring, 
Nor  do  I  think  it  were  too  much  to  say  75 

We  oft  must  take  oppression  by  the  way ; 
The  veriest  fool  can  tell,  who  nothing  knows. 
That  *tis  the  fount  from  whence  all  mischief  flows. 


Around  his  temples  may  fresh  laurels  bloom. 

And  deathless  wreaths  be  scattered  o*er  his  tomb ;  80 

To  him  renown  by  mortals  shall  be  g^v*n. 

And  ministering  saints  shall  guide  his  soul  to  heav*n. 
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Who  firsty  unceasing,  shall  devote  his  life 
To  end,  at  last,  this  miserable  strife ! 


A  growing  vice  we  have  I  cannot  name,  85 

Upon  my  soul,  good  Sir !  I  can*t  for  shame ! 
You've  caught  my  meaning  soon  as  *tis  begun. 
Because  you  know  'tis  glaring. as  the  sun !  ■ 
For  these  our  dandy-namby-pamby  labours. 
There's  little  doubt  we've  got  to  thank  our  neighbours,      90 
And  many  a  day  shall  Britain's  sons  complain 
That  ever  we  or  they  had  cross'd  the  main. 


Let  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  here. 
Some  good  old  hospitable  British  seer; 
I  would  not  paint  him  as  a  simple  boor,  95 

But  wealth  and  manners  should  surround  his  door, 
And  let  us  call  him,  lest  our  verse  should  halt. 
For  plain  distinction  sake,  Sir  John  o'Malt. 
Were  not  such  characters  now  gone  to  pot. 
We  might,  too,  fancy  that  he  heroes  got,  100 
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Such  as  have  borne  our  thunder  o*er  the  main. 
And  dealt  destruction  to  the  fleets  of  Spain. 


Now  send  him  from  his  ancient  home  to  town. 
And  plump  in  Bond  Street  set  Sir  good  Knight  down. 
Behold  a  thing,  a  nameless  thing  comes  by,  105 

And  fifty  follow  of  the  Dandy  fry, 
With  gait  effeminate,  and  mincing  stride. 
That  scarcely  measures  seven  short  inches  wide. 
Without  a  ^irt  each  nasty  reptile  goes. 
But  collar  stiff  as  buckram  to  the  nose ;  110 

A  little,  tiny,  tap*ring  tadpole  waist. 
With  gingham  stays  unmercifully  brac*d. 
That  if  he  chance  his  handkerchief  to  drop. 
Some  simp*ring  youth,  from  out  a  neighboring  shop. 
To  save  the  stiff-rump'd  thing  his  stooping  pains,  116 

Receives  a  paltry  penny  for  his  g^ins. 


Sir  John  looks  round  with  terrifying  frown. 
Enough  to  strike  some  fifty  Dandies  down. 
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And  now,  at  length,  the  angry  Xnight  exclaims, 

"Am  I  got  down  to  the  inferaai  flames?  120 

''What  things  are  these  that  buz  about  my  ears  I 

"Sure  Harry-long-legs,  or  the  Tailor*s  shears! 

"Get  out,  ye  vermin !  do  not  dare  to  touch  me, 

"  rU  crush  ye  all  to  atoms  if  I  clutch  ye ! 

"  Avaunt,  ye  lizards!  vanish  from  my  sight,  125 

"Your  breath's  infectious  to  the  day  and  night! 

"Some  call  ye  Dandy-lions,  but  with  me, 

"Your  name  for  ever  P — a-bed  shall  be ! 

"  My  horses,  Ralph !  let's  leave  this  fulsome  den, 

"And  seek  the  Country  and  sweet  air  again,  130 

**  If  ever  more  in  Bond  Street  you  shall  catch  me, 

"  Says  good  Sir  John,  old  Beelzebub  shall  fetch  me  !  ** 


Oh !  shame  to  Britain !  can  such  things  as  these 
E'er  spring  from  her  who  sways  the  trackless  seas  ? 
Creatures  they  are  made  only  by  themselves,  135 

For  God  ne*er  made  such  despicable  elves ; 
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He  gave  them  life,  and  breath,  and  being,  too. 

Bat  with  the  rest  he*d  nought  at  all  to  do. 

Oh !  let  us  strive  to  check  this  growing  race. 

Before  they  prove  our  ultimate  disgrace,  140 

Extirpate,  banish,  crush*em  to  the  earth. 

Beings  they  are  without  a  soul  or  worth ! 

Or  dig  a  cell,  beside  some  bleak  old  common. 

For  these  vile  wretches  neither  man  nor  woman ! 

Let  *em  ob8Cur*d  from  ev'ry  gleam  of  day,  145 

There  pine,  in  tortures,  lingering  life  away ! 


I  pray,  dear  Sir!  you*ll  pardon,  here,  my  verse. 
When  freely  thus  these  follies  I  rehearse ; 
It  makes  me  mad.  Sir  Isaac !  when  I  ken 
Monkies  and  apes  that  might  be  decent  men,  150 

Since  woman's  made  for  man,  by  heav*n*s  will, 
For  G — d*s  sake  let*s  be  man  and  woman  still ! 


And  now,  before  I  take  my  final  leave, 
A  few  more  hints  I  beg  you  will  receive ; 
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I  know,  dear  Sirl  you'll  take  'em  in  good  part,  156 

Because  they  speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

'Tis  not  unlikely  but  I  may,  once  more. 

Veer  round  some  points  that  I  have  touch'd  before ; 

But  this  ril  strive  to  do  with  moderation. 

That  would  become  a  man  in  humble  station.  160 

I  would  not,  dear  Sir  Isaac !  for  my  life. 

Be  wilful  worker  of  my  Country's  strife. 

Yet  when  each  tongue  of  some  vile  outrage  tells, 

I'm  mad  with  rage,  and  my  whole  soul  rebels. 

Should,  therefore,  I  forget  what  I'm  about. 

And  good  Sir  Isaac !  here  and  there,  lash  out, 

I  beg  that  you  a  simple  man  will  spare. 

And  let  him  find  your  pardon  with  your  care. 

Tm  not  afraid,  'tis  true,  to  tell  my  betters. 

If  they  do  wrong,  they  do  not  know  their  letters ;  17(*-^ 

Learning  and  wealth  are  merely  idle  things,  ' 

Let  'em  belong  to  peasants  or  to  kings. 

If  those  who  have  them  know  not  how  to  use  *em. 

Or  if»  in  any  measure,  they  abuse  'em. 
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There  are  who  plead  'tis  policy  of  state  175 

To  tempt  the  populace  to  emigrate, 

And  straight  we  hear  this  reason  which  they  give, 

"The  kingdom's  far  too  full  for  us  to  live." 

But  should  we  not,  to  gain  this  transient  ease. 

Make  the  cure  worse  than  even  the  disease  ?  180 

Could  ever  statesman  that  had  common  sense 

Hold  forth  to  public  view  such  weak  pretence ! 

In  my  plain  mind,  were  Senators  but  wise, 

Should  Britons  strive  to  quit  their  native  skies, 

And  seek  to  gain  a  settlement  abroad,  185 

Whether  by  state  permission  or  by  fraud. 

They'd  crush  at  once  this  evil  in  the  bud. 

For  what  is  more  against  the  Country's  good  ? 

Should  we  not  loose  the  pillars  from  our  side. 

Which  e'en  our  gpreatest  strength  may  have  supplied  ;       190 

Who  knows,  if  thus  our  force  we  cast  away, 

What  yet  may  follow  some  far  distant  day  ? 

The  son  may  rise  against  the  aged  sire. 

And  kindle  alien  hearts  with  British  (ire ; 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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What  then  becomes  of  all  our  glories  past?  105 

We  see  them  fade  and  wither  at  the  last ! 


I  may  be  wrong,  Sir  Isaac!  but  I  think 
I  catch  from  you  this  moment  a  kind  wink, 
That  speaks  in  silence,  yet  as  clear  as  light, 
**  By  Neptune's  foot,  this  man  is  in  the  right ! "  *  20O 


Another  grievance  I  could  also  state, 
When  little  farms  were  thrown  amongst  the  great ; 
From  this  sad  change  the  same  dilemma  flows. 
And  adds  a  burthen  to  the  Country's  woes. 

Oh  happy  day,  alas!  for  ever  fled,  20^^^  -^'* 

When  laboring  swains  could  raise  their  own  brown  bread ; 
See  round  their  cot  a  few  green  acres  smile. 
And  sleep  contented  in  the  midst  of  toil. 
Train  up  a  little  progeny  with  care. 
In  six  days  labour,  and  a  sabbath  prayV,  21(r>  •^ 


*  It  may  be  requisite  that  the  Author  ohould  acquaint  some  of  hia  Readna.  thttw  ^ 

Sir  l»aac  Coffin  is  a  gallant  British  Admiral,  which  will  account  for  hi*  haifinfi    ~ 
made  use  of  several  Terms  in  the   EpisUc  and  Postscript,  weU  known  to  those 
accustomed  to  a  sea-faring  life. 
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Whose  iudepeiident  minds  would  scorn  the  thought 

To  ask  the  parish  for  a  single  groat. 

Ne  er  sent  their  children  to  the  Sunday  schools 

To  learn,  by  rote,  a  few  plain  English  rules, 

Wliich  merely  taught  them  just  so  much,  nor  more,  215 

To  spurn  subordination  from  their  door. 

Content  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  church. 

They  never  left  their  Rev'rend  in  the  lurch 

To  run  to  Dippers,  Dappers,  Elben-ezers, 

And  such  like  other  gabbling  Gospel  teazers,  220 

Whose  sum  of  true  Religion  might  be  well 

Contain'd  in  one  poor  tiny  hazle  shell. 


Two  founts  there  are,  whence  copious  torrents  Aow, 
To  them  I  trace  our  vices  and  our  woe ; 
Our  sorrows  only  with  ourselves  arise,  225 

Our  rankest  vices  spring  from  other  skies ; 
We*ll  pass  the  latter  in  the  hope  there'll  be 
An  extirpation  of  this  foreign  tree. 
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Tis  that,  and  that  alone,  which  can  recall 

Our  former  vigour,  and  prevent  our  fall.  230 


Now  mark  me  well.  Sir  Isaac !  and  FU  shew 
The  great,  the  master-spring  of  all  our  woe. 
I  cannot  find  why  titled  men,  in  pow*r. 
Should  strive  the  most  they're  able  to  devour 
The  honest  earnings  of  their  Country's  toil. 
And  think  they're  privileged  to  share  the  spoil. 
Where  is  the  man  of  sufF'ring  cannot  trace. 
With  hard  extortion  staring  in  his  face. 
The  cause  of  all  the  mis'ry  that  surrounds. 
And  probe  the  deep  recesses  of  our  wounds  ? 
Do  high-born  men  imagine  we  are  blind. 
That  where  the  mischief  lies  we  cannot  find  ? 
I  do  not  know  a  plainer  case  to  state. 
That  little  men  arc  sacrificed  by  great. 
No  matter  what  the  violence  portends. 
My  Lord  must  have  his  money  for  his  ends ; 


o*. 


-it 


y 
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But,  good  Sir  Uaac !  let  my  Lord  beware 

He*8  not  obliged  to  lowV  his  lofty  air. 

We*ve  borne  oppression  long,  but  can  we  bear 

Oppression  longer  ?  His  a  point  I  fear.  250 

His  former  errors  must  my  lord  recall, 

Lest  e*en  upon  himself  the  ruin  fall : 

Tis  that  alone  shall  make  his  Lordship  feel 

Our  wrongs,  at  last,  and  touch  his  heart  of  steel ! 

Tho*  soft-ey*d  Peace  wide  spreads  her  downy  wings,        265 

And  visits  regions  of  the  mightiest  kings, 

Merely  because  my  Lord  must  have  his  will. 

Perhaps,  at  home,  weVe  greater  dangers  still, 

Than  when  the  rude  and  clam*rous  thunder  roars, 

And  bold  Invasion  threats  our  very  shores !  260 

^Tis  time.  Sir  Isaac !  something  should  be  done. 

To  stop  this  mischief  ere  it  wider  run ; 

** But  how  to  stop  it,  man?'* — ^methinks  you  say. 

Why,  faith,  good  Sir!  there  is  but  one  plain  way; 

Force  is  the  remedy  I  last  commend,  265 

But  let  us  strive  to  find  some  gentler  end. 
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A  fool  may  stumble  on  a  way  to  teach , 

Tho*  much  I  fear  me  *tis  in  vain  to  preach ; 

The  deed  may  fail,  but  yet,  I  trust,  th'  intent, 

You*ll  say,  Sir  Isaac !  was  not  badly  meant.  270 


ril  not  presume  to  say  the  scheme's  my  own, 
Or  that  Fve  found  the  philosophic  stone ; 
For  thousands  lead  me  with  as  loud  a  cry. 
And  many  are  there   louder  still  than  I. 
The  simple  plan  that  I  could  wish  prevail,  275 

Should  have  Retrenchment  for  its  head  and  tail ! 
And  shame  it  is,  now  "battle  fray''  is  o'er. 
It  has  not  been  resorted  to  before ; 
For  what  in  Peace  can  give  us  greater  pride, 
Thau  having  Reinforcements  by  our  side  ?  HHO 

But  'tis  not  luxury  can  give  us  these. 
Or  bear  our  thunder  to  remotest  seas, 
'Tis  liker  far  that  victory  may  fall. 
Where  wise  Frugality  presides  o'er  all. 
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What  folly  *tis  for  Orators  to  prate  285 

Of  puny  dangers  that  may  press  the  state ; 
"If  £ngland  to  herself  will  prove  but  true/* 
To  fear  and  danger  we  may  bid  adieu. 
Merely  that  those  in  pow*r  may  have  their  wishes, 
And  swallow  up  the'golden  loaves  and  fishes,  290 

A  million  must  be  had  for  this,  and  two  for  that, 
Nay  twenty  more  my  Lord  will  tell  us  flat ! 
And  when  *ti8  drained  from  out  the  Country *s  purse. 
With  many  a  sigh,  and  may  be,  many  a  curse. 
Behold  there  shall,  as  nimble  as  a  rocket,  295 

Drop  Thirty  Thousand  to  his  Lordship's  pocket. 
Tou  know  I  speak  the  truth,  Sir!  and  His  here 
"-fhe  mischief  lies,  and  all  we  have  to  fear, 
^cAnd  if  some  change  there  shall  not  straightway  be, 
K-ieav*n  knows  what  yet  we  may  not  live  to  see !  300 


Tve  said  before  in  times  of  such  distress, 
""Phat  Placemen  should  be  satisfied  witli  less ; — 
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ril  venture  now  a  few  bold  paces  more. 

And  sav  I  think  there  are  about  a  score. 

Should  do  the  little  that  they  do  for  nought,  305 

And  *tis,  indeed,  no  more  than  what  they  ought. 


Burthens  again  we  find  upon  us  fall. 
And  chief  those  burthens  light  upon  the  small ; 
The  great,  Sir  Isaac !  take  unusual  care, 
That  they  themselves  escape  the  lion*8  lair.  310 

But  since  Taxation  seems  their  chief  delight, 
For  'tis  their  study  both  by  day  and  night, 
ril  tell  them  of  a  Tax,  good  Sir !  which  more 
Shall  bring,  than  all  that  they  have  tax*d  before; 
When  with  them  over-run  our  British  land  is,  315 

In  heav'n's  name  I  pray  them  tax  the  Dandies!! 


A  few  more  words  in  earnest,  or  in  fun. 
And  then,  Sir  Isaac!  Tve  completely  done. 
Many  will  say  in  this  our  English  nation. 
Who  look  with  scorn  on  those  of  humbler  station,  320 
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**This  noisy  man  from  Cumberlaad's  lone  cottage, 

"Had  better  save  his  breath  to  cool  his  pottage.'* 

But  while  I  live  in  thb  brave  isle  of  freedom, 

Why,  good  Sir  Isaac !  should  I  ever  heed  'em  ? 

Tho*  high-bom  men  may  spurn  a  peasant's  clay,  326 

He's  flesh  aad  blood,  good  Sir !  as  well  as  they. 

Many  there  are  that  I  could  likewise  find 

In  my  plain  language,  speak  the  self-same  mind. 

State  their  opinions  freely,  and,  in  fine. 

Say  loudly  that  the  nation's  in  decline, 

Nor  is  there  one  of  all  but  will  agree. 

That  'tis  the  consequence  of  luxury. 


I  cannot  hope,  dear  Sir!  that  one  poor  thought, 

^hate'er  it  be,  which  here  you  may  have  caught, 

Should  render  ought  of  service  to  the  nation,  336 

Or  be  the  slightest  cause  of  Reformation ; 

But  this  I  beg  to  add,  in  mild  conclusion, 

I  never  harbour  d  thought  to  breed  confusion ; 
VOL.  II.  E  e 
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Yet  this  one  point  I  must  and  will  maintain. 

Without  Retrenchment  all  our  hopes  are  vain :  340 

And  now,  in  this  one  line,  FU  sum  up  all. 

Too  much  refinement  works  a  nation's  fall. 


Farewell,  Sir  Isaac !  thro*  these  shades  of  night. 
May  some  Reformer  burst  at  last  to  light ; 
In  calm  retirement,  dignity  and  praise,  345 

May  he  enjoy  the  ev'ning  of  his  days  \ 
If  you,  dear  Sir,  have  leisure  to  begin 
This  ai'duous  race,  I  wish  that  you  may  win. 
Throughout  my  life  Td  lend  my  little  aid. 
And  teach  my  infants  to  revere  your  shade ;  Soi^ 

Tell  them,  that,  when  the  virtuous  Patriot  dies, 
A  crown  of  glory  waits  him  in  the  skies ! 
I  am,  with  your  pennission, 
Sir,  once  more. 
Your  most  obedient,  as  I've  been  before, 

RODERICK  FLAGELLLM. 

CUXJIBRLANO     COTTAOE, 

Ut  September,  1810. 
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He  is  a  parricide  to  liis  mother's  namey 

And  with  an  impioos  hand  mnrders  her  fame. 

That  wrongs  the  praise  of  women.     Randolph. 

Bad  tongues  have  been  too  busy  with  as  all.      Hbywood. 


I 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


OoLDtMiTB,  that  inimitable  writer,  has  remarked  in  his  Essays, 
that  *'  liad  Csesar  or  Cromwell  exchanged  countries,  the  one  might 
''lunre  been  a  sergeant,  and  the  other  an  exciseman.  And  ''so  it  is 
''with  wit,**  he  continues,  "  wliich  generally  succeeds  more  from  be- 
"ing  happily  addressed,  than  from  its  native  poignancy.  A  jest, 
"calculated  to  spread  at  a  gaming  table,  may  be  received  with  perfect 
"indifference  should  it  happen  to  drop  in  a  mackerel  boat."  A  com- 
parison, perbapa^  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  may  be  drawn  with 
regard  to  a  local,  or  a  time-serving  publication.  The  former  will  be 
darkly  understood  by  a  class  of  readers  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  the  allusions  of  the  latter  will  lose  much  of  their  interest 
from  the  lapse  of  years,  either  by  their  escaping  from  the  memory,  or 
becoming,  like  an  obsolete  term,  out  of  use,  and  unfashionable. 

The  following  Philippic  was  written  at  Bath,  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Intercepted  Epistle,"  an  anonymous 
and  satirical  review  of  the  visitors  of  that  elegant  city,  in  which 
also  was  an  attack  upon  the  different  actors  of  the  Theatre.  The 
Intercepted  Epistle  was  to  have  been  followed  by  another  publication, 
from  a  different  hand,  advertised  under  the  title  of  "The  Poatman." 
At  this  period  Napoleon  suddenly  made  his  escape  from  the  island  of 
Elba,  and,  whilst  the  authors  of  these  two  pamphlets  were  amusing 
themselves  in  detraction  of  the  public  characters  of  the  dty ,  the  present 
Writer  entered  the  list  against  them,  and  produced  "The  Flagellator" 
and  "  The  Triumphs  of  Thespis,''  which  immediately  succeeded  the  for- 
mer, as  a  palliative  to  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  votaries  of  Thalia 
and  Mdpomene. 
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TIm  flnfty  tyrmt  pUa*  to  seek  afmin 

The  Tcry  cnnm  far  whidi  to  loaf  we're  bl«d. 

And  strrw'd  the  pUiss  with  moantiun*  of  the  drad. 


Fyb,  gentlemen,  forbear!  is  this  a  time 

For  civil  broils,  and  light  Ansteyan  rhvme? 

To  sing  of  balls  and  routs,  and  Gallic  hats, 

Traduce  the  ladies,  and  to  'd — n  the  rats?* 

To  urge  the  discord  of  your  penny  whistles,  5 

^nd  fill  the  kingdom  with  your  vile  '  Epistles  V 

^ow,  by  the  gods !  it  fires  my  patriot  soul 

^'ith  honest  rage,  indignant  of  control ! 

<Jh  for  the  strength  of  mighty  ChurchilFs  strain ! 

l*d  dress  your  jackets  till  you  8queak*d  again  !  10 
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Is  this  a  time,  ye  wayward,  meddling  brats ! 

To  wage  a  pun^  war,  and  fight  for  sprats  ? 

ril  teach  your  cockrel  hearts  a  nobler  game. 

Go,  seize  your  swords,  and  strike  for  deathless  fame ! 

What!  when  again,  with  dark,  and  sudden  strides,  15 

The  pigmy  tyrant,  in  a  trice,  divides 

Empires  conjoined  in  amity  and  peace. 

Bids  right  and  justice,  at  his  nod,  to  cease. 

And,  spite  of  fate,  to  seize  the  Gallic  crown. 

Turns  nations'  laws  quite  '  topsy-turvy  down !'  20 

Is  this  a  time  when,  twenty  years  and  more. 

We've,  ceaseless,  listened  to  the  cannon's  roar ; 

Seen  the  brave  blood  of  dear-lov'd  England's  pride 

Stain  the  rude  field,  and  crimson  ocean's  tide; 

When  now  again  the  horrors  of  the  fight  2«^ 

May,  dreadful,  rise  and  cloud  th'  horizon's  light; 

Is  this  a  time  when  millions  are  the  tools 

Of  tyranny  and  fraud,  and  chous'd  like  fools ; 

When  e'en  the  vilest  robber  takes  command. 

And  gulls  a  people,  in  their  native  land,  30 
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With  wily  artifice  and  specious  tales, 

Till  unsuspecting  confidence  prevails, 

That  all  his  dark  atrocities  will  cease 

In  mild  tranquillity  and  lasting  peace — 

Is  this  a  time,  ye  raggamutfins !  say  35 

To  stain  the  page  with  namby-pamby  fray  ? 


O  France !  thou  stupid  and  lethargic  dunce ! 
Why  dost  not  rouse  thee,  and  assert  at  once 
Thy  ancient  right  and  privilege  of  yore, 
And  bend  beneath  the  iron  rod  no  more,  40 

Tell  the  infernal  traitor,  to  his  face, 
No  more  thou* It  labour  under  such  disgrace, 
That  if  the  sons  of  Afric  can  be  free, 
l¥hy  should  the  chains  of  slavery  trammel  thee ! 
for  can*st  thou,  France!  believe  the  talc  that's  told,  46 

f*orgetting  all  his  treachery  of  old  ? 
Beneath  that  gentle,  unaccustomed  smile, 
^rk  the  dire  woes  of  rapine  and  of  guile ! 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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And  oh !  my  Country  too,  do  thou  beware 

Thou  fall'st  not,  darkly,  on  the  deep-laid  snare !  50 

Oh !  let  us  not  too  blindly  then  confide 

In  those  who,  traitor-like,  choose  £ngland*8  side. 

Whoever  has  own'd  a  blood-stain*d  despot's  laws, 

And  sudden  falls  from  his  ensang^uin^d  cause, 

A  grov'lling  heart  the  recreant  still  betrays,  55 

And  may  prove  false,  indeed,  a  thousand  ways ! 


Is  this  a  time,  ye  wrangling  urchins !  speak. 
To  bring  the  blush  upon  your  country's  cheek ! 
Think  ye  so  meanly  of  your  lordly  betters 
To  tcaze  them  with  your  eighteen -penny  letters,  tW) 

That  tell,  in  rhymes  so  quizzical  and  flaggy, 

2 

Miss  E — is  skinny,  and  Miss  X — is  scraggy! 
Is  this  a  time  to  spread  your  worthless  stuff, 
And  scatter  nonsense  like  a  pinch  of  snufi? 


Is  this  a  time  when  e'en  a  regal  heir  05 

Is  forced  to  wander  Heav'n  alone  knows  where. 
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BecauM  his  subjects^  impotent  and  bate ! 

Refuse  the  rights  of  an  illnstrious  race, 

And  fix,  where  long  their  ancestors  had  stood. 

An  alien  vile,  and  covered  o'er  with  blood !  70 

Whose  horrid  deeds,  whose  dark,  ensanguin'd  sway, 

Not  e*en  Religion's  sainted  garb  can  stay ! 

s 
Witness  that  hellish,  most  atrocious  plot, 

(Oh !  let  it,  Heaven !  never  be  forgot !) 

That  sought,  with  flaming  brand  and  fiery  rod,  75 

To  hurl  destruction  to  the  house  of  GKxl  I 

Forget  it  not.  Omnipotent  of  Heav'n ! 

Nor  let  the  demon  ever  be  forgiv'n. 

But,  with  thy  raging  wrath,  and  red  right  arm. 

Wither  his  heart  strings,  punish  and  alarm,  80 

Dash  him  at  once,  like  Lucifer  that  fell, 

Down  to  the  regions  of  his  native  hell  I 


Is  this  a  time  when,  in  our  native  land, 
VTe  pay  so  little  rev'rence  to  command, 
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And  think  so  lightly  of  the  crowns  of  kings,  S6 

And  all  belonging  to  such  mighty  things. 
That  e  en  a  Milk-street  drab  that  never  knew 
Beyond  the  crafty  mixture  of '  sky  blue/ 

4 

Puts  forth  her  impious  hand,  with  daring  claim — 

Is  this  a  time  for  quizzing  ? — fye,  for  shame !  90 


Is  this  a  time  when  luxury  and  pride, 
The  spoils  of  toiling  industry  divide, 
Exact  a  debt,  with  plausible  essay. 
The  honest  tiller  has  not  pow'r  to  pay  ? 
For,  by  the  sainted  guardians  of  my  youth !  95 

I  speak  from  fact,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ! 
Howe'er  the  statesman's  rhetoric  prevail. 
Whatever  embellishments  adorn  the  tale. 
There  are,  I  know,  who  leave  the  cultured  field, 
Because  its  scanty  produce  iie*er  can  yield  100 

The  tripled  rent  tiieir  fathers  paid — nor  bear 
The  pressing  burthen  of  the  lordly  heir ! 
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Is  this  a  time  to  make  your  idle  sport 

s 

Of  Polly  Long,  and  Miss  Lucretia  Short  ? 

6 

To  play,  jocosely,  with  a  lady's  garters,  105 

That  bind  her  stockings  in  those  ticklish  quarters  i 
And  cause  with  stars,  your  'frisko  and  your  caper,* 

7 

Such  wanton  waste  of  Mr.  Gye*s  fine  paper  ? 


Is  this  a  time  when  English  manners  fade. 
And  hospitality  is  quite  decay *d ;  HO 

When,  in  their  stead,  we  view  a  rising  race 
With  foreign  vices,  and  with  meagre  face. 
Where  prigs  and  fops  old  Galen  would  perplex 
To  tell  precisely  their  ambiguous  sex. — 


Is  thb  a  time  when  method istic  rage  116 

Becomes  the  fashion  of  a  downward  age, 
Wlien  e*en  the  'prentice  from  a  cobler*s  stall 
Makes  us  believe  he*s  had  a  sacred  call. 
Talks  of  the  Gospel  and  of  things  divine. 
With  all  the  ease  he  made  his  slipper  shine,  ISO 
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Harangues  and  blubbers,  with  an  impious  rout. 
And  thumps  the  cushion  till  the  dust  flies  out ! 
Holy  St.  Francis !  what  a  change  is  this ! 
Are  these  the  teachers  of  our  heav'nly  bliss? — 


Is  this  a  time  when  honour*s  self  is  gone,  126 

Or  when  his  highest  pinnacle*s  Crim  Con  ; 
When  those  who  nobly  in  the  field  have  bled 
For  glory's  cause,  defile  their  neighbour's  bed. 
And  plant  dissentions  worse  than  e'er  they  found 
In  battle's  rage  upon  a  foreign  ground —  180 


Is  this  a  time  when  mighty  burthens  fall 
On  rich  and  poor,  upon  the  great  and  small, — 
That  should  salvation  o'er  the  empire  smile. 
And  guard  us  from  the  restless  tyrant's  guile. 
Our  children's  children  must  for  ages  rue  135 

Whatever  course  we're  destin'd  to  pursue. 
Reap  the  sad  harvest  whi^^h,  with  tears  of  woe. 
Their  sainted  fathers  were  compell'd  to  sow. 
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Is  this  a  time  to  make  joiir  wanton  jest 
Of  toiling  acton  when  they  do  their  best  ?  140 

Who  scrub,  and  daub,  and  torture  their  poor  faces, 
Tho*  all  in  vain,  to  win  your  smiles  and  graces ! 
Is  this  your  feeling  for  their  mortal  bowels, 
To  goad  and  gag  them  with  your  rusty  rowels ! 
If  you  persist  to  blow  your  squeaking  trumpets,  145 

ril  make  you  cry,  ye  varlets !  '  rolls  and  crumpets !  * 


Is  this  a  time  when  senators  reject 
The  honest  truth — when  censure  for  neglect 
Falls  on  their  heads,  that  should  be  clear  and  wise. 
Bright  as  the  sun  that  glitters  in  the  skies;  150 

When  incredulity  has  been  preferred 
To  warv  caution — if  a  tale  is  heard. 
That  points  the  how,  the  wherefore,  and  the  when. 
The  crafty  tyrant  plans  to  seek  again 

The  very  crown  for  which  so  long  we*ve  bled,  155 

And  strewed  the  plains  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ? 
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For  this  was  told — nor  do  I  from  my  soul, 
Think  William  Playfair  has  in  this  play*d  foul ! 


Is  this  a  time  to  shed  your  ink  in  rage. 
And  hurl  detraction  to  the  mimic  stage?  160 

That  noble  art,  tho'  most  of  all  unkind, 
Oft  true  to  arrogance,  to  merit  blind. 
Where  one— of  fortune*s  richest  favours  brags, 
Another—- toils,  and  patiently  for — rags! 


Is  this  a  time  when  pride  and  folly  reign,  165 

And  desolation  marks  the  old  domain 
Where  long  the  mansion  of  our  fathers  stood. 
Where  flourished  fair  the  stately  oak  crowned  wood ; 
Alas !  where  arc  they  now  ?  the  mansion  wall 
Is,  prostrate,  thrown  to  earth — its  aged  honours — all       170 
That  once  delighted  the  departed  sire. 
The  son  commands  in  ruins  to  expire ! 
There,  in  its  stead,  the  gaudy  fabric's  rais*d. 
And  thoughtless  thousands  spent — the  builder's  prais'd ; 
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Not  that  the  finbh^d  workmanship  is  such,  176 

But  more  because  the  estimate's  so  much ! 

And  see  how  this  expenditure  is  paid — 

A  heavy  burthen  on  the  tenant's  laid, 

Beyond  his  means,  beyond  the  grateful  land, 

That  ever  smiles  beneath  the  tiller*s  hand ;  180 

Nor  this  alone  can  meet  the  great  expence 

That  flows  from  folly  and  from  want  of  sense, — 

Down  goes  the  wood — nor  e*en  an  acorn  *s  sown 

Where  once  the  bulwark  of  the  isle  has  gprown ! 

And  feel  not  Britons  this  ?  Ay,  sons  of  pride !  186 

Till  e*en  the  waste  may  never  be  supplied ! 

Our  Wooden  Walls,  impregnable  of  yore. 

Can  boast  their  firmness  and  their  strength  no  more. 

But  feel,  from  pride,  in  this  degen'rate  day, 

A  sapling  heart,  and  premature  decay !  190 


Then  say,  ye  idle  varlets !  if  ye  can, 
Is  this  a  time  your  doggrel  rhymes  to  scan  ? 

VOL.   II.  G   f 
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la  this  a  time  for  your  discordant  themes. 
To  dose,  supine,  in  flimsy-flamsy  dreams. 
And  sing  of  ladies  straining  their  fair  throats,  IM 

9  10 

In  cheering  Betty,  or  old  Bobby  C s ! 

With  all  your  asterisks  and  repetitions ! 

Your  first!  your  second!!  third!!!  and  fourth  editions!!!! 


To  thee,  the  Author  of  the  first  Epistle, 
Whose  attic  dome  must  be  '  the  Pig  and  Whistle  !*  200 

To  thee,  in  chief,  the  scourging  strain  I  write. 
Since  thy  antagonist  yet  shuns  the  light, 

But  let  him,  too,  beware,  or  else  the  chance  is 

11 

To  have  his  rhapsody  before  Sir  Francis ! 


Oh !  by  the  blissful  spirits  of  the  slain,  206 

Who  aw*d  the  land,  and  conquered  on  the  main. 
By  gallant  Nelson's  dearly-purchas'd  fame, 

By  Abercrombie's  everlasting  name ! 

By  all  the  tears  his  native  country  shed. 

When  valiant  Moore  lay  numbered  with  the  dead !  210 
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Forbear,  ye  triflers!  the  ig^nobie  strife. 

And  fly  to  guard  your  liberty  and  life ! 

Go,  seixe  your  falchions  and  attempt  the  wave. 

Go,  join  the  banners  of  the  iuiiuortal  brave ! 

With  mighty  Wellington  and  Hill  combine,  216 

Rush  on  the  foe,  aud  break  th'  embattled  line, 

Hurl  the  vile  tyrant  from  his  blood-stain*d  throne. 

Nor  let  your  vengeance  there  be  wreak *d  alone, 

Bat,  like  the  lightning's  swift  and  vivid  ball, 

On  each  consummate  traitor  let  it  fall,  220 

On  Soult,  on  Caulincourt,  those  birds  of  prey ! 

And  more  than  all  on  that  Apostate  Ney ! 

So  shall  your  fame,  in  after  times,  be  sung 

When  o'er  his  lyre  the  poet's  hand  is  flung. 

Recording  Angels  shall  approve  the  deed  226 

That  makes,  at  last,  the  restless  tyrant  bleed. 

In  gentle  mercy  to  mankind,  shall  say — 

'Our tears  shall  wash  the  honest  crime  away!' 


NOTES. 


NOTES. 


Note  1. 

To  iing  of  balls  and  routs,  and  Gallic  hats. 
Traduce  the  ladirs  and  to  *d — it  the  rats?* 

How  women  may  look,  'tia  not  easy  to  tell, 

For  they  hide  under  Aometliin^  like  half  li  church-bell. 
Which  gives  sach  a  dowai^er  air,  that  one  can't 
WeD  distinguish  a  girl,  from  her  mother  or  aunt; 
It  Is  caird  a  French  hat  &c.       Interc,  Ep,  p.  10. 

Note  2. 
Miis  E — is  skinny,  and  Miss  X — is  scraggy. 

Then  there's  skinny  Miss  £ — and  scraggy  Miss  X — . 

Interc,  Ep,  p,  IS. 

Note  3. 

Witness  that  hellish,  most  atrocious  plot. 

The  discovered  plot,  at  Brussels,  of  four  barrels  of  gunpowder 
having  been  placed  beneath  the  church  of  St  Augustine,  which  wms 
reserved  fur  the  British  Military. 

Note  4. 
Puts  forth  her  impious  hand,  with  daring  claim, 

AUttding  to  tb«  woman  who,  haviag  beea  adailtted  to  tk«  Tower, 
foftcal  tlMcrowo. 


24«  NOTES. 

Note  6. 

h  this  a  time  to  make  your  idle  sport. 
Of  Polly  Long,  aud  Miss  Lucretia  Short? 

I'll  mention  some  dashers ;  Miss  Long  and  Miss  Short 

Afford  the  spectators  a  great  deal  of  sport.       Interc,  Ep.  p,  IS, 

Note  6. 
To  play  jocosely  with  a  lady's  garters. 

Such  a  slatternly,  slovenly  female's  quite  shocking^ 
If  she  will  gad  abroad,  and  is  so  fond  of  walking, 
Before  she  comes  out — she  should  garter  her  stocking. 

Interc.  Ep.  p.  S4. 

Note  7. 

Such  wanton  waste  of  Mr.  Gyesfine  paper. 

Mr.  Oye,  the  Printer  of  The  Intercepted  Epistle." 

Note  8. 
Think  William  Playfair  has  in  this  played  foul. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  recollected  that  certain  suggestions  relative  to 
the  premeditated  escape  of  Buonaparte  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  were 
made  to  Government  by  William  Playfair,  previous  to  that  evtnt 
taking  place. 

Note  9. 
In  cheering  Betty,  or  old  Bobby  C s! 

\V m.  Henry  West  Betty,  Esq.  commonly  called  the  Young  Roscius. 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr. 
Betty,  I  do  it  not  only  with  a  sincere  regard,  from  personal  acquaint' 
auce,  but  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  retrospect  to  the  days  that  arc 
gone,  when  that  extraordinary  youth  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  theat- 
rical career,  and  receiving  the  nightly  plaudits  of  an  admiring  Natico. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion,  and  howev«r  Nature  wxj 
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kare  chtuiged  the  ability  or  perfection  of  her  ftToarite  child,  in  hU 
progress  from  youth  to  manhood,  there  are  impressions  of  excellence 
npon  my  mind  which  can  never  be  erased.  The  meeting  of  Tancred 
and  Siffredi,  "Avoid  me  homy  traitor  "  the  taunting  scene  between 
Norral  and  Glenalvon,  and,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  character  of 
Achmet,  from  his  entrance  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  will  still  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  seen,  and  who  live  to  recollect 
him;  and  whoever  has  witnessed,  in  his  youth,  the  elegance  of 
gesture,  the  heart-rending  tone  of  voice,  and  above  all  the  unparalelled 
impetuosity  and  fire  that  were  so  wonderfully  evinced  in  all  these 
characters,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  tender  years,  and  genius,  can 
sar«|y  never  forget  them. 

This  Is  a  tribute  of  remembrance  from  one  that  has  seen,  with 
admiration,  Mr.  Remble's  Coriolanus,  Mr.  Rean's  Othello,  and  the 
flnast  efforts  of  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Macready. 


NOTB   10. 

—or  old  Bobhy  Coata. 


Robert  Coates,  Esq.  a  rich  West  Indian,  and  an  Amateur  Actor, 
wliOy  about  this  time,  played  Romeo,  at  Bath,  in  a  bag-wig  tied  with 
blue  ribbands,  with  various  other  singularities  of  costume,  to  the 
•ztraordinary  laughter,  and  amusement,  of  all  the  spectators. 

See  the  Dedication  to  the  Triumpkt  ^  Tkevgi^, 

Note  11. 
To  have  hi$  rhapsody  before  Sir  Francis, 

8lr  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  to  whom  this  Philippic  was  first 
addresaedy  but  why,  or  wlierefore,  it  was  thus  dedicated,  tlia  Antlior 
is  now  at  a  loss  to  say. 
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FLAGELLATOR'S   WHIP 


LBMT  TO 


THE    ACTORS. 


A  SERIO-COMIC  POEM. 


— I  demeof  1  et  Merat  eorre  per  Alpei 

UC  puerto  pbiceai,  et  decJimatio  fits. — Jut. 


\ 


TO 


ROBERT  COATES,  ESQ. 

OF 

THESPIAN  NOTORIETY. 


Mt  work  wit  done; — I  tarn'd  me  roand  to  And 
A  gentle  patron^  toitable,  and  kind ; 
From  this  to  that,  my  basy  fancy  ran, 
When  thus  I  mos'd,  and  to  myself  began; — 

'^Ahf  when  shall  I  forget  that  Tragic  niglit 
**  When  first  thy  genius  open'd  on  my  sight, 
**  When  titt'ring  whispers  roand  the  Boxes  fiew, 
^  And  those  who  ne'er  had  smll'd,  now  laugh'd  at  ycm;- 
'^Methinks  I  see  thee  in  thy  borley  wig, 
^Like  some  bee-hive,  and  nearly,  too,  as  big; 
**With  ragged  ringlets  dangling  down  behind, 
**  JosC  like  a  cow-tail  streaming  to  the  wind ! 
''And  neatly  tied  with  bnnch  of  ribbons  blue, 
''That  wonder'd  much  vihat  there  they'd  got  to  do ! 
**  Methinks  I  see  thee,  too,  o'er  Juliet's  woes, 
"Hrlnk  the  sad  draoglit,  and  calmly  blew  thy  nooe, 
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''Now  stretch  thy  limbs  in  agonizing  paio, 
''Die  once,  die  twice — and  then  get  np  again! 
"Take  ten  long  limping  strides  fVom  side  to  side, 
"  And  with  thy  handkerchief  the  mob  deride. 

"  Ah  !  wherefore  wert  thou  Romeo  indeed  r 
"  Since  those  who  act  shoald  always  learn  to  read  ; 
"What  tho'  thy  diamond  buttons  may  be  bright, 
"Actors  should  know  their  left  hand  from  their  right, 
"  Of  common  sense  possess  some  trifling  gndiis, 
"And  be  supplied  with  tolerable  brains; 
"  For  where,  my  Codes!  these  necessary  things, 
"(For  such  they  are  to  actors  more  than  kings) 
"Alas!  are  wanting — then,  as  sure  as  mutton — 
"  Dimm'd  is  the  lustre  of  the  brightest  button. 
"  You'll  say,  my  Buck,  that  acting  is  your  Hobby, 
"Then  d — n  the  Critics  and  play  on,  my  Bobby!" 

As  thus  I  mus'd,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snnff, 
To  find  a  patron  quizzical  enough, 
It  seem'd  your  worship  would  exactly  do — 
I  therefore  dedicate  my  work  to  you. 


THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  TRIUMPHS 

OP 

THESPIS. 


-Hie  noble  pride  that  hidei 


Its  fmUfiiag  woundfl  eren  in  its  ngi.      Maturim. 


I  who  ere  while  have  smack *d  my  threat* nin^  whip. 

Flourished  my  flogger,  and  have  curl*d  my  lipi 

Now  lend  it  those,  that  they  may  have  their  fill. 

Who  felt  the  venom  of  the  Censor*9  quill ; 

For  late  a  splendid  deputation  came  6 

From  those  whose  sullied  histrionic  fame 

Still,  pining,  droop'd  beneath  the  withering  blast. 

Yet  hop*d  a  Zanga*8  vengeance  at  the  last — 

Fair  was  the  tenour  of  the  just  request, 

And  firmly  thus  I  fonnd  myself  addresa'd ; —  !• 
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9 

'  O  thou  I  the  flogger  of  the  flogging  elf, 

*  Who  only  flogged  to^  thus  flogged  himself, 
"  Hear  and  record,'*  thou  flagellating  sire ! 

'  The  earnest  longings  of  our  heart's  desire. 

*  Still  do  we  writhe  beneath  the  critic  stripe,  16 

*  And  fain  we'd  give  him  a  returning  wipe ; 

'  Then  lend  thy  lash  in  gentle  mirth — not  spite, 

*  Nor  doubt  well  flog  him  to  thy  heart's  delight, 

'  Oh  1  grant  thy  whip  on  some  good  non-play  day, 

*  And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray.'  20 


*'Ti9  yours,  my  cocks!'  I  instantly  replied. 
With  bristling  front,  and  with  an  author's  pride, 
'And  thou  the  bearer  of  the  just  request, 
'  In  costly  satins,  and  with  spangles  dress'd, 

*  Go  bear  my  tickler  to  your  Thespian  tribe,  26 
'  Bid  them  be  merry,  and  enjoy  their  gibe, 

'  Let  me  but  know  the  day  appointed  for*t, 

*  And  I  myself  will  sit  and  see  the  sport !' 
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Rieardo,  smiling,  seiE'd  at  once  the  whip. 
Then  gave  it  such  a  rattler  o*er  his  hip,  30 

'•  Wa»  ne^er  propkeiic  mmnd  9ofull  of  woe  T 
The  walls  re-echo*d  to  the  vaults  below ; 
And  as  a  blazing  comet  swiftlv  flies. 
Trails  its  long  tail,  and  glitters  in  the  skies. 
Astounds  weak  mortals  with  the  dazsling  sight,  36 

And  fills  their  nappers  with  a  strange  delight. 
So  brush'd  th'  ambassador  along  the  street. 
Where  ev*ry  passenger  that  he  did  meet, 
Made  sodden  start  or  scream — then  gax*d  awhile, 
And  clasp*d  their  hands  with  an  ecstatic  smile.  40 


To  wait  the  issue  of  the  great  event, 
On  which  their  hearts  so  earnestly  were  bent, 
A  spacious  room  the  Thespian  band  had  chose. 
Where  patent  lamps  hung  round  in  brilliant  rows ; 
Here  a  bright  image  of  their  master  shone — *  45 

*•  The  cUmd'Capt  tow'n**  were  nicely  grav*d  upon ; 

*  Sbakspeare. 
VOL.  II.  I  i 
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There  might  you  see  a  statue  of  old  Ben,  * 
^And  think  the  veteran  alive  again ; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that  dramatic  pair ! 
And  even  Tommy  Dibdin,  too,  was  there.  50 

High  o*er  the  rest,  the  father  of  the  art. 
In  bob-tail-wig,  sat  Thespis  in  his  cart ! 
Masks,  helmets,  bucklers,  spears,  and  prompter's  calls. 
In  sage  devices,  hung  about  the  walls. 


With  anxious  hope  the  mute  assembly  sat,  55 

One  twirrd  his  stick,  another  cock'd  his  hat; 
A  third  was  studious — now  he  gave  a  start. 
And  now  he  conn'd  the  pages  of  the  part, 
In  which,  next  night,  he,  nathless,  must  appear. 
And  curs*d  the  wight  that  ever  brought  him  there ;  &) 

A  fourth  laugh*d  loud,  and  seem'd  well  pleased  enough. 
And  handed  round  a  half-pound  box  of  snuff — 
A  fifth  would  frisk,  and  seem'd  inclined  to  dance, 
A  sixth  presaged  a  woful  fate  to  France, 

*  B«n  Jonton. 
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Mu8*d  on  the  gpeecheg  in  the  morning  papers,  65 

And  thought  some  senators  had  got  the  vapours ; 

On  lighter  themes  the  seventh  appeared  intent. 

Some  wondered  much,  and  some  knew  what  he  meant, 

*'  Yet  iiili  he  kepi  his  kecH,  unalier'd  smiie,'' 

And  twitched  and  puii*d  his  whiskers  all  the  while ;  70 

An  eighth  was  restless— ever  and  anon 

He  watch *d  the  hour  that  mov*d  so  slowly  on, 

Now  hummed  a  stave — now  gaz*d  upon  a  locket, 

Now  put  his  hand  into  his  breeches  pocket. 

Mirth,  humour,  frolic,  and  a  vein  to  quiz,  75 

Were  deeply  mark'd  upon  the  laughing  phiz 

Of  him  who  sat  the  ninth — he  skips — he  jumps — 

Then  gives  his  bosom  three  tremendous  thumps, 

Now  on  a  rostrum  leaps,  and  there  attracts 

The  general  eye  to  all  his  comic  acts.  80 


On  business  dire  the  reverend  tenth  revolv'd. 
And  now  he  pau8*d,  and  now  he  seem'd  resolv'd ; 
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Sudden  he  smote  a  tablet  with  his  fist, 

And  caught  some  letters,  and  a  long-taiFd  list, 

Still  thought  on  thought  perplex'd  his  wearied  mind,        85 

He  paus'd  again  some  kind  relief  to  find. 

The  more  he  thought,  he  seem*d  perplex*d  the  more. 

And  dash'd,  at  length,  the  papers  to  the  floor. 


Nor  grief,  nor  care  had  ever  yet  possessed 
The  thoughtless  noddle,  and  the  vacant  breast  9U 

That  fiird  th*  eleventh  place ; — if  we  infer 
From  outward  shew ; — but  then,  perhaps,  we  err 
To  say  that  always  we  may  plainly  trace 
The  disposition  pictured  in  the  face ; 

For  care  and  gloom  upon  the  twelfth  were  seen,  i)6 

Where  once  the  smiles  of  cheerfulness  had  been ; 
The  joys  of  Bacchus  once  inspired  his  soul. 
And  Comus  long  had  held  liim  in  control, 
But  disappointment,  and  the  adverse  fate 
That  often  falls  upon  an  actor's  pate,  100 
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Can  so  transfomi  these  histrionic  elves, 

Sometimes,  poor  souls  1  they  scarcely  know  themselves. 

Others  there  were  that  scarce  had  care  beside 

Than  if  the  whip  were  granted  or  denied ; 

These  were  impatient  and  agog  for  fun,  105 

And  wish*d  the  sport,  indeed,  were  now  begun. 


While  thus,  alternate,  rose  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Three  clamorous  shouts  assaiFd  their  listening  ears ; 
And  straight  was  heard  a  most  astounding  smack. 
Presaging  woe  upon  the  culprit's  back !  110 

'He's  got  the  whip!*  a  Stentor  voice  now  cried, 
'He's  got  the  whip!'  tlie  echoing  walls  replied — 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  shout, 
And  rattling  peals  proclaim'd  the  coming  rout ; 
And  now  behold  Ricardo*  at  the  door,  116 

Nimshi  t  behind,  HaituiadeM  f  before. 


*  lUcardo.    Richards,  the  Prompter's  cmll-boy. 
t  Nimshi.    Ninw,  an  old  Lamp  Trimmer. 

*  Hainsiades.    Hains,  a  Scene  Shifter. 
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Thrice  did  Ricardo  first  attempt  to  speak. 

But  thrice  he  found  his  faculties  too  weak. 

For  tho*  weil-studied  in  a  prompter's  call, 

A  studied  speech  was  not  \ii&  forte  at  all —  120 

At  length  he  curved  his  arm,  and  took  a  stride 

That  measur'd  nearly  fifty  inches  wide, 

And  thus  with  utmost  dignity  begun — 

''  Most  potent y  grave, "  but  here  the  lads  of  fun 

Gave  such  a  sudden  and  astounding  cheer,  125 

As  ne*er  before  confounded  mortal  ear. 

The  bright  ambassador  essayed  once  more. 

And  took  a  stride  as  he  had  done  before, 

*'  Rude  is  my  speech'' — but,  lo!  another  shout 

Now  put  th'  ambassador  completely  out,  130 

And  tho' Hainsiades,  and  Nitnshi,  too. 

Did  all  that  ever  mortal  men  could  do. 

Not  all  that  they  could  execute  or  say, 

Could  rouse  Ricardo  to  one  more  essay. 

At  last  Hainsiades,  with  stedfast  front,  135 

Stept  boldly  forth,  resolv'd  to  bear  the  brunt ; 
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'**TiM  yours  my  cocks!**  he  vehemently  cried, 

And  more  he  would  have  said,  but,  at  hi«  side, 

There  stood  Ricardo,  envious  of  his  parts, 

And  still  he  strove,  with  all  his  cunning  arts,  14(X 

To  raise  the  knight  to  laughter — and  so  well 

He  urg*d  bis  point,  theatric  stories  tell. 

That  deep  confusion  was  the  speaker's  doom. 

And  with  three  hasty  strides  he  left  the  room. 


Nimski  alarm*d,  and  fearful  of  their  fate,  145 

That  on  the  embassy  disgrace  should  wait. 
With  humble  look,  that  shewed  he  wished  to  please, 
And  spoke  a  heart  but  very  u\  at  ease, 
Slowly  advanced  and,  in  a  whisp'ring  note. 
Which  must  have  gained  him  ev'ry  Thespian's  vote,  150 

Was  now  preparing  wisely  to  unfold 
Whatever  the  master  of  the  tickler  told. 
But  scarce  a  word  firom  oif  his  tongue  had  fell, 
For  who,  alas !  his  adverse  fate  can  tell ! 
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piump  at  his  pate  a  codling  apple  flew,  155 

And  struck  his  honour*s  sconce  with  aim  so  true, 

That  in  a  trice,  upon  a  hunting  spear. 

His  wig  was  perched  to  all  their  laughter  ther&— 

Whether  Ricardo  'twas  that  hurPd  the  blow. 

Or  if  Hainsiades,  I  do  not  know,  160 

Certain  it  is  Ricardo  oft  was  seen 

To  laugh  and  snigger  at  the  passing  scene  ; 

But  let  us  leave  posterity  to  find 

The  weighty  truth  that  we  must  leave  behind. 


*  Break  up  the  court!'  a  hoary  veteran  cried,  165 

*  And  with  a  pint  of  stingo  be  supplied 

*  Nimshi,  Hainsiades^  Ricardo  too, 

'  For  what  these  valiant  knights  have  had  to  do.* 


*  For  service  such  as  this,  a  second  said, 

*  A  pint  is  sure  too  little ; — in  its  stead,  170 

*  Now  let  us  all  agree,  before  we  part, 

<  To  make  each  man  a  full,  and  honest  quart. 
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'  And  in  ike  cup  of  Nim$hi  shall  be  thrown 

'  A  glass  of  gin,  and  be  it  his  alone !' 

'  A  quart,  a  quart !'  cried  each  consenting  tongue,  176 

*  A  quart!*  a  quart!*  from  ev*ry  corner  run^, 

'Then  We*n*sday  next,  I  vote,  shall  be  decreed, 

'And  set  apart  for  our  notorious  deed* — 

"  Bravo !  bravissimo*' — *  *tis  done,  '  'tis  done  !* — 

From  ev*ry  mouth  was  heard,  'writedown  nem.  con.'       IBO 

'  On  We*n*sday  next  we*Il  all  assemble  here, 

'And  then  the  knight  Sir  Davy  shall  appear!* 


Now  We*n'sday  came — the  histrionics  met. 

And  ne'er  were  known  a  more  convivial  set^ 

Each  in  a  character  that  pleas*d  him  best,  185 

Appear'd  correct,  and  classically  drest. 

Hainsiades  and  Nimshi,  too,  were  there, 

And  high  aloft,  upon  a  regal  chair, 

Ricardo  sat  in  judgment  o'er  the  scene, 

And  snatch'd  a  smile  whene'er  he  could  between ;  190 

VOL.  u.  K  k 
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These  were  the  knights  the  Thespians  fix*d  upon 
To  see  the  business  of  the  day  were  done. 


As  in  my  room  I  most  sequestered  sat. 

Musing  on  this,  and  pondering  over  that, 

Drest  in  a  shooting  jacket,  my  delight !  1S4 

My  custom  always  when  I  'tempt  to  write, 

A  gentle  tap  just  touched  the  outer  door — 

I  mus*d  and  wrote  as  I  had  done  before — 

Some  minutes  past,  another  tap  was  heard — 

And  now  distinctly  came  a  louder  third —  200 

*  Will  no  one  open  that  there  door^'  I  critd — 

When  straight  I  threw  the  window  up,  and  spied 

A  little  puny  Lilliputian  chief — 
BHng  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n  or  blfutsfrom  hell. 
Thou  comui  in  such  a  questionable  shape  204 

**  That  I  will  speak  to  thee'' — 

'  then  say,  my  lad ! 

'  Is  thy  intelligence  or  good,  or  bad  V 


( t 
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'Good,'  he  replied,  'the  Thespian  game's  begun, 

'  And  all  is  ripe  and  ready  for  the  fun !'  SIO 

'The  devil  it  is!— what,  '*come  I  then  too  late?" 

'  Oh  the  sad  rubs,  and  adverse  turns  of  fate  !* — 

'  There's  time  enough,'  replied  my  Little  Pin, 

'The  knight.  Sir  Davy,  is  not  yet  brought  in.'— 

"  For  this  much  thanht,"  my  good  and  gentle  tippy,       216 

'  In  twenty  snaps  "  Fll  meet  thee  at  Philippi/'* 


Now  on  I  slipt  my  antiquated  coat. 
In  which  Td  tun*d  full  many  a  doleful  note. 
What  time  I  chose  the  sombre  evening  hours, 
Amidst  the  storm,  or  soft  refreshing  show'rs,  220 

And  on  I  put  my  galligaskins  too— 
My  shoes  thrice-sol'd,  thai  long  defy'd  the  dew. 
And  straight  I  sought  th'  assembly — found  a  chair. 
And,  silent,  watch'd  the  mighty  doings  there. 


'  Is  all  resolv'd  V  I  heard  Ricardo  say —  226 

'  It  is' — '  You  that  are  next  the  door  make  way—* 
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'  Now  let  him  be  fat,  or  let  him  be  thin, 
Po  you,  old  Nimshi,  bring  Sir  Davy  in !' 


Nine  gen'ral  shouts  now  rent  the  anoibient  air, 
The  many  heard  that  even  were  not  there.  290 

Sir  Davy  came,  and,  on  his  head,  he  bore 
A  cap  of  bells  that  rung  behind,  before-~r 
Some  twenty  gro^s  of  buttons,  here  and  there. 
Were  studded  round  his  dress  with  dazzling  glare, 
And  from  each  button,  dangling,  there  were  seen  $35 

The  letters  S  and  iSy  in  red  and  green. 
The  letter  S,  as  learned  authors  write, 
Meant  itittVttpttXff  view'd  in  ev'ry  light, 
IS  meant  HSpi^tltf  neither  more  nor  less, 
And  many  gave  a  tolerable  guess,  %i^ 

Alluding,  as  *tis  generally  said. 
To  some  vile  work  that  they  had  lately  read. 
Which  touch'd  their  rising,  histrionic  fame, 
And  sure  in  that  the  author  was  to  blame, 
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*  Silence  !*  proceeded  from  the  ruddy  cheeks  246 

Of  stem  Haiiuiade$ — '  Ricardo  speaks' — 
^  And  whaty  said  Nimski,  '  at  this  hour  I  pray, 
'  Has  wise  and  great  Ricardo  got  to  say  V 


*  Ere  we  proceed  upon  the  tickling  sport, 
'  I  hope  I  am  allowed  to  dress  the  court* —  260 

'  A  speech,  a  speech !  attention  to  the  chair !' 
Was  heard  distinctly  from  each  Thespian  there. 
With  serious  brow,  and  rose-pink  painted  phiz, 
Tho*  some  I  noticM  were  inclined  to  quiz. 
And  seemed  impatient  for  the  work  of  fun —  266 

The  great  Ricardo  steadfastly  begun:  — 
"  Most  potent^  grave  and  venerable  gents — 
"  Lei  us  not  waste  the  time  in  compliments ; 
'  Tho*  oft  Tve  waited  at  the  Green-room  door, 
'  I  feel  myself  a  call-boy  now  no  more.  260 

'  Might  I  advise,  before  this  here  begins, 
^  Before  we  pay  Sir  Davy  for  his  sins, 
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*  I  think  'twere  best  that  we  should  take  an  <m#, 

'  And  shew  the  natives  what  we  are  about* — 

'At  once  resolv'd!'  from  ev'ry  tongue  was  heard,  966 

And,  on  the  instant,  ev'ry  Thespian  stirr'd. 

Ricardo  now  descended  from  his  seat. 

With  tragic  majesty,  and  buskin*d  feet ; — 


'^NimshU'  he  said,  and  wav*d  his  hand  in  air, 
'  I  now  commit  Sir  Davy  to  your  care,  279 

<  Suffer  him  not  one  moment  from  your  sight, 
'  But  watch  him  closely  both  on  left  and  right, 
*  So  now  here  goes,  my  lads! — move  slowly  on, 
'And  let  the  Thespians  follow  one  by  one/ 


Then  out  they  sallied  at  the  Garrick  door,*  276 

When  lo !   Caer  Baden  echoed  with  a  roar 
That  Beechen-ClifF,  and  even  Beacon -hill. 
Returned  the  echo  clamourous  and  shrill. 
Ricardo  led  the  van,  and,  in  his  rear. 
Between  the  knights,  Sir  Davy  did  appear.  280 

*  The  Garrick's  Head,  or  the  Theatre  Tarem. 
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1 
Chief  ai  the  Thespian  band,  behold  Sir  John, 

And,  at  their  head,  he,  stately,  waddled  ou. 

Sir  Hubert  Stanley  followed  next,  and  then 
Old  CiytUB — ^wise  and  venerable  men ! 

With  steady  front  grey  Orozemho  stalked,  286 

But  now  and  then  kicked  Clytvs  as  he  walk*d. 

The  Major  *  follow*d  next,  yet  how  or  why, 

We  leave  the  wise  and  learned  to  descry, 

But  certain  *tis  he  laughed  so  long  and  loud, 

He  caught  the  notice  of  the  passing  crowd,  290 

And  hard  he  found  it  to  recal  a  grace. 

Or  keep  the  step  and  order  of  his  place : — 

And  even  Carrydot  who  follow*d  after. 

Was  oft  observed  a  prey  to  common  laughter ; 

Such  striking  instances  of  indecorum  296 

Should  be  severely  censured  by  the  Quorum. 

With  serious  mug  now  Mister  Potts  advanced. 

And  now  Pedrigo  caper*d — now  he  danc*d. 


•  Uwim  CFIakcTty. 
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The  sprightly  Gossamer  was  likewise  there. 

And  Giles  had  touched  the  Fanner  to  a  hair.  900 

Last  of  the  motlev  crew,  unknown  to  fame. 

To  close  the  scene,  the  modest  Aimtoarth  came. 


Thro'  Westgate-street  they  slowly  march*d  along. 
Collecting  still  a  rude,  and  countless  throng. 
Some  rumour'd  this,  and  some  would  rumour  that,  305 

Some  said  *twas  false,  and  others  swore  right  flat 

2 

That  Dr.  F — ,  of  most  profound  renown. 
Had  sent  his  cracky  patients  to  the  town. 


Now  had  Ricardo  gain'd  the  Cheap-street  side, 
And  now  the  knights  with  Davy  stemmed  the  tide,  310 

But  ah !  an  envious  coach,  that  pass'd  along, 
Divided  here  the  histrionic  throng. 
Sir  Davy  saw,  and  made  attempt  to  start, 
For  which  Hainsiades  soon  made  him  smart; 
Straight  o'er  his  back  he  fetched  him  such  a  wipe,  315 

Was  never  known  such  flagellating  stripe ! 
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Off  went  three  labels,  and  the  buttons  flew. 

But  where  they  went  it  seems  that  no  one  knew ; 

Tis  said  that  something  of  the  kind  was  found 

At  stagg*ring  distance  on  suspicious  ground,  320 

But  as  I  ne*er  believ*d  the  tale,  indeed, 

We*d  better  leave  the  buttons  and  proceed. 


The  coach  had  pass*d,  and  order,  once  again, 
Was  pretty  well  restor*d ; — but  eight  or  ten 
Now  made  proposal  that  seemed  wise  and  good,  325 

To  march  straight  back  as  fast  as  e*er  they  could. 
Ricardo  heard,  and,  turning  on  his  toe, 
Said,  'good  old  Ninuhi  follow  with  the  foe.' 


Scarce  had  Sir  Davy  gone  six  paces  more 
When  on  his  head  a  storm  began  to  pour.  330 

But  whence  the  storm  proceeded  none  would  tell, 
Tho*  some  there  were  that  seemed  to  know  full  well ; 
Certain  it  is,  it  from  a  window  came, 
And  some  have  ventur*d  on  the  vessel's  name ; 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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However,  from  enquiry  I  have  found,  336 

Thai  many  awful  stories  have  gone  round. 

And  one  there  is  thai  very  firmly  said 

Miss  Clod  *  had  done  it,  just  got  out  of  bed ; 

Others  have  boldly  stated  that  Miss  Short  * 

Was  now  resolv*d  to  have  a  just  retort;  340 

Some  told  Miss  L"^  had  done  it  in  a  minute, 

Some  that  Miss  X  *  had  had  a  finger  in  it ; 

But  charges  dire,  and  weightier  far  than  all, 

3 

Upon  the  fair  Miss  Waters  *  seem*d  to  fall ; 

Nor  is  there  left  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  346 

What  kind  of  vessel  'twas  the  storm  came  out. 

Whether  'twas  Wedgwood's  ware,  or  common  delf, 

That  so  bespatter'd  the  egregious  elf, 

We  leave  that  point  to  Doctors  of  the  Law, 

Lest  in  our  judgment  there  might  chance  a  flaw;  35<) 

Tho'  good  old  Nimshi's  ready  to  declare 

'Twas  nothing  more  than  common  earthenware ; 


•  See  "  The  Intercepted  Epistle." 
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For,  tho*  growD  old,  he  swore  that  he  could  see. 

And  even  went  so  far  as  P — O — ^T ! 

'  Whate*er  it  was  that  came  on  Davy's  head,  355 

'  Himself  had  reason,*  good  old  Ninuhi  said, 

'To  know;  for  at  the  sad,  ill-fated  hour, 

'  When,  ruthless,  rattled  down  the  drenching  showV, 

'  He  chanc'd  to  cock  his  aged  sconce  awry, 

'  When  several  drops  completely  closed  his  eye.'  360 

But  if  the  drops  were  warm,  or  whether  cold. 

Has  not  distinctly,  I  believe,  been  told. 

Perhaps  the  ladies  at  next  county  session. 

May  make  an  honest,  and  a  fair  confession — 

Certain  it  .is,  old  Ninuhi  has  not  been  365 

So  bright — so  clever  as  he  once  was  seen, 

And  many  think  it  is  the  drops  alone. 

That  thus  have  made  him  melancholy  grown. 


But  ah !  what  plight  was  poor  Sir  Davy  in ! 
Completely  soused  o*er  ears  and  nose  and  chin —  370 
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All  wet  and  dripping  as  a  carter*s  frock. 

Draggled  and  drooping  as  a  bantam  cock ! 

Shouts  rent  the  air — confusion  ml'd  the  hour — 

Nor  was  it  longer  in  good  Nimihrs  pow*r 

To  bear  dominion  o*er  the  restive  foe,  375 

Till  stem  Haimiades  another  blow 

Dealt  o*er  the  culprit*s  back,  in  such  a  style,** 

That  ev*ry  bell  and  button  quak*d  the  while. 


The  pressing  croud,  midst  shouts  and  much  ado. 

The  knights,  at  length,  with  Davy  scrambled  thro.'         380 

And  now  each  Thespian  halted  at  the  door 

Of  good  Sir  Jack,  whence  they  came  out  before. 

But  Orozembo,  Clytus,  and  another, 

(  Tis  said  by  some  Lord  Aimworth  was  the  brother,) 
Vanished  at  once  and  took  their  several  seats,  385 

And,  patient,  waited  for  the  coming  feats: 

In  went  the  good  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  next, 

Tho*  not  a  little  heated  and  perplext. 
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Still  laughing  loud,  as  when  they  first  set  out. 

But  Heaven  knows  what  *twas  they  laughed  about !  390 

The  Major  now  and  Carry  dot  essayed, 

But  long  their  eager  efforts  were  delayed 

By  Giles  and  Oouamer^  who  play*d  their  tricks. 

For  which  they  got  some  sharp  retorting  kicks. 

And  now  Sir  John  pushed  forward  to  the  door,  305 

But  John  of  Paris  straight  popped  in  before ; 

Sir  Knight  essayed  again — but  Mister  Potts 

Had  got  the  better  of  Sir  John  by  '<  lots,"' 

When  good  old  Nimshi  caught  him  by  the  skirt, 

But  Mister  Potts  soon  left  him  in  the  dirt,  400 

And  strange  disorder  followed — still  in  vain 

Did  prostrate  Ninuhi  bellow  out  amain ; 

Down  roird  the  knight  Sir  Davy  on  his  back. 

When  scarce  Hainsiades  had  tipt  a  smack. 

Before  he  lost  his  legs,  and  straightway,  plump,  406 

He  tumbled  headlong  on  Sir  Davy's  rump. 

In  vain  Ricardo  now  addressed  the  crowd. 

In  vain  he  curved  his  arm,  and  spoke  aloud. 
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One  push'd  him  here,  another  pushed  him  there. 

Some  said  'twas  fun,  and  some,  it  was  not  fair,  410 

When  straightway  up  th*  ambassador  they  caught 

And  with  his  weight  Hainsiactes  was  fraught. 

To  ail  the  laughter  and  the  screams  and  shouts 

Of  each  spectator  gathered  thereabouts ; 

Till  ev'ry  knight  completely  had  his  fill  415 

Of  that  old  merry  game  "  Bays,  bags  to  the  mill." 


In  sorry  plight  at  length  the  knights  got  in. 
When  poor  Sir  Davy  begg*d  a  glass  of  gin ; — 
Nimshi  took  pity  on  the  trembling  elf. 
And  also  took  a  little  drop  himself —  420 

*  What!'  said  a  Thespian  that  was  next  the  door, 

*  I  never  knew  such  impudence  before ! 

4 

*To  give  a  Man-gin  at  a  time  like  this, 

*  Is  surely  wrong,  and  acting  much  amiss  !'* 

But,  ah  !  too  late  appeared  the  Thespian's  frown,  425 

For,  at  one  gulp,  Sir  Davy  took  it  down. 
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And  now,  the  merry,  motley  scene  to  close, 
In  order  rang*d,  behold  Sir  Davy's  foes. 
Now  wise  Ricardo  took  his  seat  in  state, 
With  muddy  robes,  most  quizzically  g^reat ;  430 

Now  did  Hainsiades  resume  the  lash, 
Flourish  his  arm,  and  cut  a  dirty  dash, 
And  now  Sir  Knight,  who*d  tipt  his  glass  of  gin, 
By  good  old  Nimshi  was  again  brought  in. 


Tho*  ev*ry  Thespian  snigger*d  to  a  man,  436 

Heedless  and  firm,  Ricardo  thus  began : — 


i 


"  Set  me  ihoite  prizes  on  the  table  there; 
"  In  neither  more  nor  less  than  twenty  stripes, 
•*  Whoever  takes  the  three  first  buttons  off, 
'*  And  strikes  to  earth  their  labels  I  and  E,  440 

•'  With  three  brave  bells  from  off  Sir  Davy's  cap, 
'*  Three  Box,  and  three  Pit  orders  shall  be  his; — 
"  For  ev'ry  letter,  bell,  and  button  afrer, 
*'  Down  on  the  stripe  a  GalVry  shall  be  thrown ; 
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*'  To  that  notorious  Sock  or  Buskin  blade,  445 

**  Who  shall,  in  twenty  stripes,  hit  off  the  mast, 

**  To  make  his  prize  more  valuable  still, 

*'  Six  pen* worth  of  the  true  and  best  Carmine, 

**  Upon  the  instant,  shall,  my  cock!  be  thine  I 

**  Now  let  the  stripes  begin,  450 

**  And  you,  old  Nimshi,  bear  a  wary  eye.'' 


**  Come  out  my  man  of  buckram  f  said  Sir  John, 
'*  Have  at  thee.  Half  'tis  honour  pricks  me  on!'' 
Twas  thought  that  ev'ry  bell,  and  button,  too. 
Had  gone ;  yet  nought  but  dirt  at  present  flew ;  455 

Still  such  a  glorious  trimming  gave  Sir  John, 
As  long  the  culprit  must  reflect  upon. 


'  Give  me  the  whip.  Sir  John !  said  good  old  Clytus, 

*  And  is  it  thus  in  doggrels  that  you  bite  us? 

**  Now  by  the  Gods!  youve  ruffled  the  old  man,''  460 

*  Nor  doubt  Til  have  all  vengeance  that  I  can !' 
But  ah  !  he  reached  his  complement  of  twenty, 
Yet  gain'd  no  more  than  dust  and  dirt  in  plenty. 
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'  Stand  back  old  Clylut!'  John  of  Pari*  suid. 
Then  shook  the  whip  ahove  Sir  Dari/'t  hewl,  *fl5 

'  By  thftt  dear  maid,  the  Princeu  of  A'ararre/ 
'  I'll  leave  thee,  Davy!  many  *  precioui  scarV 
Off  went  a  button  in  old  A'tmiAi'*  face, 
A  second  follow'd  to  another  place, 

When  straight  the  labels  and  their  tatter'd  woes.  470 

Prone  on  the  floor  dropt,  piteous,  to  repo»e. 
Some  said  that  John  bid  fairly  for  the  prize, 
And  now  a  second  straight  the  first  denies. 
When,  with  the  twentieth  stripe,  he  struck  a  bell 
That  dropt  supine,  and  jingled  as  it  fell.  475 

Now  Mitter  Potit  push'd  forward  with  a  dash. 
And  seiz'd,  with  glee,  the  handle  of  the  lanh. 
Then  struck  three  attitudes,  in  harmless  fun. 
Cut  six  and  caper'd,  and,  in  slyle  begun; — 
'  There's  one,  two,  three,  my  rhyming  coik  o'wax  !"  4«0 

When  swiftly  snapt  a  letter  E  like  0ax ; 


I 
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Off  flew  a  bell,  and  soon  there  went  a  button. 

When  down  the  labels  dropt  as  dead  as  mutton. 

Pedrigo  struck  an  attitude  again. 

And  play*d  his  gambols  to  theyieniiy  men;  486 

Off  in  a  snap,  another  button  goes. 

And  hits  Ricardo  plump  upon  the  nose. 

At  Tommy  Dibdin,  swift,  another  flies. 

And  surely  Mister  Potts  had  won  the  prize, 

But  who  can  rule  his  fortune  with  his  fist !  490 

Giles  touched  his  elbow,  and  two  stripes  he  Ihist. 


With  musing  front  the  modest  Aimworth  rose. 
And  seem'd  to  some  as  if  he  rather  chose 
The  tickling  business  of  the  scene  to  waive — 
And,  from  the  gentle,  listless  stripes  he  gave,  496 

Some  said  the  lovely  Patty  was  his  care, 
And  hence  proceeded  so  sedate  an  air. 
However,  all  agreed  that  one  stripe  more 
There  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  score ; 
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When  straight  his  Lordthip  to  old  Nimiki  saki, 
'  Do  you,  ray  friend,  then  give  it  him  instead  ; 
'  If  modesty 'fl  the  fault  be  dwells  upon, 
'Pnty  tell  the  kpifcht  Sir  Daiy  to  write  oil.' 

Then  Niiitski  took  tlie  whip,  aiid  lo !  a.  bell 
In  finest  style  upon  the  carpel  It'll. 
Aud  uow  he  gave  him  seven  lashes  more 
In  finer  style  than  he  had  done  before. 
*  Why,  what  the  devil,  Xinuhil  are  ye  at?' 
Ricardo  said,  and  dash'd  his  velvet  hat; — 
'  Please  ye,'  cried  A'luuAt,  'those  last  six  or  seven 
'  At  Ladg  Corulance'i  request  were  given, 
'  And  here's  her  note  to  shew  1  don't  proceed 
'Without  authority  to  grace  my  deed' — 

'If  that's  the  case,  1  panion  ye  at  once, 
'  My  lady's  cause  enough  to  flog  the  dunce, 
"  So  fe(  (Ae  iporli  go  oh,"  Ricardo  said, 
And  wrapt  a  napkin  round  his  mighty  head. 
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But  now,  behold !  a  storm  was  galh'ring  fast. 
The  grave  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  rose  at  last, 
And  now  he  squared  his  fist,  and  took  a  stride  520 

That,  straightway,  all  his  gravity  belied. 
Down  dropt  three  buttons  and  the  labels,  plump, 
Sever'd  at  once  from  poor  Sir  Davy's  rump. 
Sir  Hubert  paused  to  think  he*d  done  so  well. 
And  fix*d  his  eye  upon  a  dangling  bell.  «>26 

Another  stride  he  took,  and  made  an  aim 
That  long  must  stand  upon  the  rolls  of  fame ; 
Off  went  the  bell  in  slich  a  finished  style 
That  even  Nimshi  could  not  curb  a  smile. 
Just  as  Sir  Hubert  reached  the  number  ten,  630 

He  tipt  a  bell  in  £nest  style  again. 
Now  on  the  prize  Sir  Hubert  seem'd  intent. 
And  towards  the  table  oft  his  eye  was  bent — 
Still  did  he  pause  and  whip  and  pause  again, 
But  paus'd  and  whipt  and  whipt  and  paus'd  in  vain  ;    536 
Till  now  the  twentieth  stripe  was  high  in  air, 
And  seem*d  for  direst  vengeance  to  prepare, 
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Down,  down,  at  length,  a  rattling  peal  it  fell. 
And  down  there  tumbled,  too,  the  glorious  bell ! 

•  How  like  ye  thatr  Sir  Hubert  said  to  Davy—  640 

*  I  cry  ye  mercy,  and  I  cry  peccavif 

Nine  loud  huzzas  from  ev*ry  Thespian  there. 
Rose  on  the  stripe,  and  filFd  the  ambient  air— ^ 


'The  prize!  the  prize!*  the  great  Ricardo  said, 
^  Let  honours  wait  upon  Sir  Hubert* ihezA * —  646 


*I  thank  ye,  mighty  Mufti  T  he  replied, 
'  Oh  teach  me  how  to  curb  my  swelling  pride ; — 
'  Here  Nimshi,  take  these  orders  as  your  dues, 
'  For  I  can  have  as  many  as  I  choose.*  * 


Scarce  was  the  prize  by  good  Sir  Hubert  won,  660 

When  Orozembo  straight  prepar*d  for  fun — 
The  Major  too,  and  Carrydot  began 
To  rub  their  handu,  and  measure  out  their  man, 

*  The  Gentlemaa  brooght  forward  here  in  ttie  diancter  of  Sir  Hubert  Staalej  wm 
tbe  Stage  Maaagcir. 
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And  Oiks  and  Gossamer,  with  laughing  eyes^ 

Laid  weighty  wagers  on  the  Carmine  prize,  405 

But  ah !  a  gentle  meflsenger  came  in — 

I  look'd  and  saw  it  was  my  Little  Pin; 

And  up  the  steps  he  now  began  to  climb 

To  where  Ricardo  sat  in  state  sublime ; 

Thrice  did  he  stumble,  and  get  up  again,  560 

And  thrice  did  smile  the  histrionic  men — 

And  now  with  downward  eye,  and  trembling  fear. 

He  gravely  whispered  in  Ricardo' s  ear ; — 

**  Break  up  the  Court!''  Ricardo  cried  in  haste, 

**  Break  up  the  Court!"  there  is  no  time  to  waste ;  565 

/The  play  is  changed,  and  ev*ry  man  must  go 

*  And  read  his  part; — so  now  **  prepare  for  woe" — 

Sir  Davy  heard  the  motion  to  divide, 

And  home  he  ran  with  many  a  scampering  stride. 


NOTES. 


NOTES. 


Note  1. 
Chief  of  the  Thespian  band  behold  Sir  John. 

Sir  John  Falstaff. — ^The  Acton,  of  coarse,  were  saffidendy 
recognized  by  bringing  them  forward  in  the  characters  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  appear. 

Note  2. 

That  Dr.  F — ,  of  most  profound  renown. 
Had  sent  his  cracky  patients  to  the  town. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Fox,  who  kept  a  lunatic  Asylum  on  the  road 
fnm  Bath  to  Bristol. 

Note  3. 

But  charges  dire,  and  weightier  far  than  all. 
Upon  the  fair  Miss  Waters  seenCd  to  fall. 

While  rosy  Miss  Clod,  and  her  Cousin  Miss  Waters, 
Tho'  lx>th  yery  handsome— are  green-grocers'  daughters. 

InUr€.  Ep,  p,  1ft. 

yoL.  II.  N  n 
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Note  4. 

To  Give  a  Man-gin  at  a  time  like  this, 
h  surely  wrong  ^  and  acting  much  amiss  I 

How  far  the  Author  was  right  in  his  conjecture  that  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  M — ng — n  was  the  writer- of  "The  Intercepted  Epistle, 
was  never  positively  known ;  however,  as  the  general  report  was  in 
favour  of  his  opinion,  it  is  presumed,  he  was  not  materially  wrong. 
But  whether  the  real  Simon  Pure  was  pointed  at,  or  not,  must  be  • 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  reader,  as  it  is  now  of  insignificance  to 
the  writer.  He  entered  the  list  more  in  jest  than  in  anger,  and  hit 
highest  ambition,  at  the  moment,  was  to  affect  the  risible  muscles  of 
the  Thespians,  whose  cause  he  advocated,  and,  in  this  attempt,  he 
believes,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  succeeding. 

Note  6. 

Set  me  those  prizes  on  the  table  there  Sfe. 

Now  let  the  stripes  begin. 

And  you,  old  Nimshi,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table; — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first,  or  second  hit  &c. 

Come,  begin 

And  you  the  judges  &c.        Hamlet,  Act  V. 


FRAGMENTS, 


&c. 


Dare  pondos  idonea  fumo.    PiRSiot. 


THE   ANGLER; 

A  FRAGMENT. 

ATTEMPTED   IN  THE  MANNER  OF 

THOMSON. 


The  wcll-diMemhled  fly. 

The  rod  ftne-tap'ring  with  elastic  •pring, 

Snatch'd  from  the  hoary  ateed  the  floating  Use, 

And  all  thy  slender  waf  ry  stores  prepare.       TaoMioii. 


When  sable  night  retires,  and  cheerful  mom, 
From  towering  steeps,  pours  on  the  landscape  wide 
Her  renovating  streams,  rous*d  by  the  lark, 
Or  chanticleer,  that  wakes  the  village  round. 
The  Angler,  hastens  to  the  neighboring  pool. 
With  tap'ring  rod,  and  lines  of  various  strength'. 
And  all  his  numerous  baits,  overnight  prepared. 
Delusive. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  an  aged  elm. 
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Whose  spreading  boughs  droop  in  the  stagnant  flood. 
Close  by  th'  irriguous  verge,  he  takes  his  stand. 
And  views,  with  anxious  hope,  the  nodding  cork. 
Or  sinking  float.     Oft  now  the  daring  perch 
Assails  the  harmless  worm,  and  with  repeated 
Nibbles,  the  fisherman  deceives.     Anon, 
The  sturdy  carp,  perchance,  the  latent  barb 
May  seize.     At  once,  with  fierce,  and  headstrong  rage, 

He  strikes  across  the  reedy  pool,  indignant. 

Lashing  with  his  tail  the  foaming  element. 

Trembling,  the  Angler  plies  with  all  his  skill. 

The  limber  rod,  intent  to  gain  the  contest. 

Entangled  now  amongst  the  envious  weeds, 

A  thousand  fears  arise.     Anothe/  plunge 

And  be*s  for  ever  lost.     Ah !  clear  again ; 

Elate,  and  eager,  ev'ry  hope  returns. 

Feebly  the  scaly  potentate  contends. 

A  passive  weight  upon  the  silv'ry  line, 

No  more  he  struggles  for  the  masterdom. 

But  yields  in  sullen  majesty. 
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Victorious,  now  the  Angler  smiles  secure, 
And,  to  the  shelving  brink,  with  careful  hand, 
Well-plea8*d,  he  hauls  the  pondrous  golden  prize. 


Far  into  the  wavy  pool 
He  throws  again  the  lengthening  line,  fresh-baited. 
Till,  on  the  broomy  bank,  the  speckled  fry 
Glisten  innum'rous  in  the  morning  sun. 
Within  the  meshy  net,  with  grass  inlaid. 
The  finny  heap,  with  curious  care,  are  placed. 
Now  o'er  the  meads,  and  newly-furrowed  fields. 
Fast  by  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  copse, 
Tlie  Angler,  homeward,  wends  the  devious  path. 


MO  FRAOMENTS. 


THE 


PEDESTRIAN. 


As  when  a  man,  who,  free  from  cares. 

And  all  this  busy  world's  affairs. 

Of  that  sweet  gift,  bright  health,  possess*d. 

With  riches,  and  contentment  blessed, 

May  call  the  pleasures  x>f  a  orown. 

And  joys  of  liberty,  his  own ; — 

So  is  the  blithe  pedestrian  free. 

He  rests  beneath  the  shady  tree 

When  tir'd,  resumes,  at  will,  his  course, 

Nor  waits  for  man,  nor  coach,  nor  horse. 

And,  as  he  rambles  o*er  the  green, 

He  views,  with  joy,  each  passing  scene ; 
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The  |)eacefiii  vale,  the  distant  hill, 
The  silver  lake,  the  inurm'ring  rill. 
The  drearv  cot,  the  woodland  farm ; 
Each  to  his  sonl  affords  a  charm : 
Nor  envies  those  who  idlv  ride 
In  sumptuons  folly,  pomp,  and  pride, 
Bnt,  listless,  thoughtful,  sad  or  gay. 
He  trudges  ou  his  lonely  way. 
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NOTE. 


Prtoi  the  foOowiBff  Fragment  It  wfU  appeer  that  1h«  AaHtM  kid 
lateatifOD  of  enlarginf  upon  the  pleasures  of  walking  |  tm  exMclie  to  whkh  he 
confasses  himself  to  be  extremely  partial,  and,  if  it  were  of  any  imptime  to 
the  Reader,  he  coold  tell  him,  that,  erer  since  he  was  twelre  yeaia  of  age,  he 
has,  from  thoAee,  been  a  great  pedestrian.  But  let  hia  nol  mistake  Us  »eanh>g> 
and  fancy  that  he  prides  himself  on  being  a  Ibot-racer,  which,  in  these  raotaig 
days,  may  be  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word:—he  aUndes  merely  to  solilBrj 
tmrelling  on  toot,  at  whatever  pace  beat  suited  the  road,  the  season,  or  the  oceap 
sion.  He  could  also  tell  him,  if  he  were  good-natnred  enough  as  not  to  qiiiliiil 
with  him  for  tri/les,  that  erery  line  in  Terse  in  these  two  Volnmas,  with  rtKf 
tow  eioeptlons,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  indiflbrent,  was  compeeed  in  these  solllHy 
excnnioas ;  and  he  may  truly  say,  with  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in  these  Medi* 
tative  wanderings,  he  was  mwer  tost  mtome,  tkmm  tthtn  mUiu.  He  eoold, 
aoteorer,  tell  him,  thnt,  in  three  suooesalTe  yeats  of  his  liib,  he  walked  upwarifc 
of  Twdre  Thousand  Miles,  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  dicomferenoe  of  th* 
l^tahe;  and  that,  in  tids  way  of  traToUing,  he  has  Tiaited  moot  of  the  principal  towns 
and  dties  in  England,  to  say  nothing  of  Scotland,  and  Wales,  Stonohenge  or  eld 
Saram.  Bnt  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  dealing  too  Bach  in  the  manrel- 
lous,  of  walking  in  his  sleep,'-or  oi  baring  been  in  danger  of  the  Vagrant  Act 
he  win  remind  him  <tf  what  Roussbau  has  said  of  traTolUng  on  fboc 

'*  I  can  conceiTe,"  says  he,  "of  but  one  way  of  travelling  pleasaater  than  en 
hoiaeback;  and  thatis,  going  on  fbot.  You  set  out  at  jom  own  tiaae;  yon  atop 
when  yon  please;  yon  take  as  much  or  as  litOa  ezerolae  as  yon  choose;  yon 
▼lew  an  the  country;  you  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  you  examine  every 
tfdag  which  strikes  you;  you  stop  at  erery  point  of  riew.     Do  I  see  a  riwert  I 


soo 


tout  along  it.  Do  I  approach  a  hanging- wood ;  I  walk  under  its  ahade.  A  grotto ; 
T  enter  it.  A  quarry ;  I  examine  ita  straU.  Whenerer  I  perceire  anything 
which  inviten  me  I  stop.  The  moment  my  curioaity  is  aatisfled  I  depart,  without 
waiting  for  hones  or  postillions.  I  am  not  curious  about  picking  out  beaten  paths, 
or  conrenient  wayit,  but  I  tread  wherever  a  man  may  pass;  I  see  whaterer  man 
can  see ;  and  being  dependent  on  no  one  but  myself,  I  ei^oy  the  moat  perfert 
liberty  which  man  can  possess." 

In  another  place  he  nays,  "  I  made  a  dinner  such  as  those  only  who  travel  on 
foot  were  ever  acquainted  with.  Never  did  I  think,  exist,  live,  or  waa  myself, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  so  much  as  in  those  joumies  I  have  made  alone,  and  on 
foot.  Walking  has  something  in  it  which  animates,  and  enlivens  my  ideas.  I 
can  scarcely  think  when  I  stand  still.  My  body  must  stir,  in  order  to  stir  my 
mind.  The  view  of  the  country,  the  succession  of  agreeable  sights,  a  good  air,  a 
good  appetite,  and  good  health,  I  get  by  walking.  The  freedom  of  inns,  the  din- 
tance  of  those  objects  which  force  me  to  see  subjection,  of  every  thing  whidi  re- 
minds  me  of  my  condition ;  the  whole  gives  a  loose  to  my  soul,  gives  me  more 
boldness  of  thought,  and  seems  to  carry  me  into  the  immemdty  of  beings :  ao  tbat 
I  combine  them,  choose  them,  and  appropriate  them  to  my  will,  without  fear  or 
restraint.  I  impcriouiily  dispose  of  all  nature.  My  heart,  wandering  from  ol^ect 
to  object,  unites,  and  becomes  the  same  with  those  that  engage  it.  It  is  compass- 
ed about  by  delightful  iniageii,  and  grows  intoxicated  with  dcliciou!*  sensations." 
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THE  PEDESTRIAN. 


He  who  travfb  on  foot  hiu  an  opportunity  of  wandering  from  hill  to  hill, 
frnm  stream  to  stream,  and  from  one  rich  vtillcy  to  another;  of  dwelling  on 
1  oTcly  landscape*  and  delidow  scenes ;  and  of  seeing  niunhcrleM  obiects  and 
numberless  places*,  which  arc  inaccessible  to  the  horseman,  and  nerer  were  seen 
by  any  one  whirled  throu^  the  country  in  the  state  prison  of  a  coadi.  For 
these,  and  many  other  reasons,  1  choose  to  make  use  of  my  own  legs,  and  pre- 
fer  the  wholesome  exercise  of  walking,  to  all  the  modes  of  conreyance  which 
effeminacy  and  luxury  can  inrent.  An  English  Clkrgyman. 


Happy  the  man,  who  cares  for  nought,  i'fegs! 
Rut  good  dame  Nature,  and  his  own  thick  legs ! 
He,  with  a  stout-soPd  pair  of  boots  or  shoes, 
Smiles  at  the  follies  of  vain  fashion *8  views, — 
The  dons — ^the  great-ones — puppies,  and  the  kickies. 
Who  sport  their  gigs,  their  tandems  and  their  dickies ! 
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liCt  those  who  try  whose  sturdy  limbs  are  best. 
Who  reach  the  goal,  or  break  their  necks,  or  rest ; 
Or  those  who  amble  at  a  pad-nag*s  pace. 
And  think  each  step  a  weary  mile  in  space  ;— 
Who  wish,  at  once,  their  tedious  journey  done 
Before  one  furlong  of  their  race  is  run. 
Avoid  my  path : — to  such,  the  Muse  disdains 
To  tune  her  pensive,  meditative  strains ; 
Or  if  she  must  upon  their  course  decide. 
She  gives  the  hint — 'twere  wiser  they  should  ride. 
And  spare  their  body,  and  their  thoughtless  brains, 
A  world  of  moisture,  and  a  world  of  pains ; — 
She  sings  to  minds  whose  far  more  noble  views 
Nor  pain,  nor  pleasure's  varied  path  refuse ; 
Who,  ever  and  anon,  will  slack  their  pace 
To  pause  upon  the  lines  in  Nature's  face ; 
Who  checrly  trudge  where'er  the  road  is  good, 
Or  full  as  cheerly  where  'tis  drencli'd  in  mud ; 
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Ylho  still  each  hour,  a  heart-felt  rapture  catch 
From  sumptuous  hall»  or  lowly  cottage  latch» 
Content,  alike,  if  nutmegg*d  bowls  inspire. 
Or  with  a  tankanl,  and  a  kitchen  fire. 


THE   EXILE. 


Tet  witih  a  tearftd  eye»  and  heary  mind, 
I  left  my  dear  paternal  seat  behind; 
Whfle  aa  my  tardy  feet  their  ooarM  paisn'd, 
With  loagjing  looks,  my  lor'd,  lost  home  I  Tiew'd. 

HooLB*!  Tamo. 


The  youth,  long  exiFd  from  his  distant  home, 
Sighs  to  return  to  his  paternal  dome. 
Where  joys  supreme,  where  endless  pleasures  dwell. 
Ah !  luckless  he  who  bids  such  bliss  farewell ! 
The  slave,  perchance,  of  some  low  tyrant's  pow*r. 
Pensive,  he  counts  each  dreary  woe-fraught  hour, 
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The  cheerful  Spring  strews  flow'rs  in  the  dale» 
Blithe  Summer  wantons  in  the  woodland  vale ; 
Mild  Autumn's  landscapes  wake  the  Muse*s  lyre. 
And  hoary  Winter  stirs  the  social  fire. 


For  him,  alas  I  no  Winter's  fire  doth  hum, 
Where  friends  sit  round  to  hail  his  glad  return ; 
For  him  mild  Autumn  s  landscapes  smile  in  vain. 
They  wake  no  lyre  to  tune  the  dulcet  strain ; 
For  him  no  Summer  wantons  in  the  vale, 
Nor  cheerful  Spring  strews  flow'rs  in  the  dale,  . 
The  brightest  morn  returns  in  silent  gloom, 
Lonely  and  joyless,  as  the  dreary  tomb. 
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AN  ELEGY; 

WRITTEN   IN  THE  CHURCH-PORCH   AT 

ADBASTON. 


The  Author  not  Serenteen. 


To  yonder  grave  let  me,  O  Muse !  retire, 
Where,  silent,  rest  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

There  may  my  mind  to  Nature's  Ood  aspire, 
And  borrow  wisdom  from  each  clay-oold  bed. 


Hail,  King  of  Heaven !  universal  Lord ! 

Whose  mighty  arm  directs  this  youthful  frame. 
Through  savage  wilds,  and  cultured  realms  ador'd. 

For  ever  hallowed  be  thy  bounteous  name ! 

VOL.  II.  P  p 
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Behold !  around  the  awful  landscape  shines. 
The  gloomy  trees  a  verdant  tinge  assume. 

The  plaintive  redbreast  now  his  note  combines. 
And  sweetly  carols  o*er  yon  mould'ring  tomb. 


Delightful  spot !  with  thee  I  e'er  could  dwell. 
Thy  lovely  scenes  of  Nature  to  survey. 

To  all  the  cares  of  life  Fd  bid  farewell. 

And  of  thy  beauties  sing  both  night  and  day« 


But  see  I  the  shadows  lengthen  now  apace. 
The  setting  sun  yon  hallow'd  fane  illumes. 

Now  silent  night  puts  on  her  ebon  face. 

And  darkness  reigns  amongst  the  dreary  tombs. 


Ye  lonely  mansiqps  of  the  dead,  farewell ! 

Ye  shades  now  fragrant  with  the  ev'ning  dew. 
The  curfew  loud  the  parting  day  doth  tell. 

Ye  venerable  scenes,  once  more,  adieu ! 
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THE 


MORNING  OF  BATTLE.* 


Arise,  Brothers !  Britons !  with  valour  arise ! 

The  hanner  of  Freedom's  uafurrd, 
The  day-spring  of  Victory  gleams  from  the  skies. 

The  thunder  of  vengeance  is  hurl'd. 


With  our  swords  in  our  hands,  ttow  uplifted  to  heaven. 

We  swear  we  will  never  be  slaves ! 
And  the  altar  on  which  this  firm  promise  is  given. 

Is  the  turf  of  our  forefather's  g^ves. 


*  The  ooodnding  PtooM  were,  fiir  tibe  moit  p«rt»  written  by  thoae  wIm  are 
BOW  no  more,  end  hare,  wiUi  a  few  alterations,  been  giren  a  place  in  theie 
Tolnmet,  aa  a  tribnte  of  remembranoe  to  departed  worth  and  friendiliip. 
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For  a  king— our  fond  father — for  laws — ^we  adore 

The  dear  tender  ties  of  our  love. 
Like  a  band  of  true  brothers,  well  rush  to  the  shor«. 

Our  arms  and  our  valour  to  prove. 


Shall  our  fair  native  isle,  so  long  Freedom's  abode. 

Be  a  prey  to  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  ? 
No !  no !  by  our  honor,  our  fathers,  our  God, 

We  will  save  it,  or  die  with  its  fall ! 


Hark !  hark !  'tb  the  bugle  each  warrior  that  calls. 
Who  shrinks  not  at  death's  awful  name, 

To  arms !  haste  to  arms  I  ev'ry  hero  that  falls 
Shall  **  die  in  the  blaze  of  his  fame  ! " 


The  praise  of  his  king,  the  applause  of  the  brave. 

Shall  soften  the  pillow  of  death, 
Whilst  his  children,  exulting,  shall  boast  that  to  save 

His  country,  he  gave  up  his  breath. 
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THE 


EVENING  OF  BATTLE. 


Away !  Brothers !  Britons !  in  Mercy  away, 
For  Victory *8  fmlm  is  our  own. 

Let  humanity  hrighten  the  close  of  the  day, 
Our  bravely-tried  valour  has  won. 


Swords  sheathed  in  blood,  and  deep-niark*d  with  a  stain. 
When  drawn  in  a  cause  the  most  dear. 

In  the  eye  of  kind  heav*n  shall  unsullied  remain. 
If  cleansed  by  pity's  soft  tear. 


Fair  freedom's  the  cause,  our  lov'd  king  we  defend. 

In  throngs  to  his  standard  we  fly, 
Before  then  we'd  yield,  our  existence  should  end, 

Resolv'd  still  to  conquer  or  die ! 
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Dead — ^wounded — in  heaps  sadly-mangled  they  lie, 

Friends,  fathers,  and  brothers  around, 
We  will  greet  the  pale  corse  with  a  sorrow-heav'd  sigh, 

And  bind  up  the  blood-gushing  wound. 


That  duty  accomplished,  return  to  the  field, 
Seek,  fearless,  the  battlers  dread  roar. 

Be  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  held  as  our  shield. 
And  we  drive  the  rude  foe  from  our  shore. 


Our  Cause,  be  it  just,  and  approved  of  heav'n. 

Death-scorning,  all  fear  we  despise. 
Come  the  ball  wingM  with  fate,  the  wound  fatal  be  giv'n. 

We  meet  our  reward  in  the  skies. 
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AN  ELEGY; 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  A  DEPARTED  PRIBND. 


Say,  pensive  Musel  does  ever  genuine  worth, 
By  death's  cold  hand  extended  on  the  bier, 

Untimely  torn  from  ev*ry  tie  on  earth, 
Claim,  justly  claim,  the  tribute  of  a  tear? 


Does  he,  whose  generous  undesigning  heart. 
Ne'er  stoop'd  sobmiss'  to  flatt'ry's  ser^'ile  sway, 

Who  e*er  through  life  performed  an  upright  part, 
Deserve,  poor  recompense !  a  friendly  lay  ? 

O  Muse,  bestow !  if  claims  like  these  are  greats 
The  meed  on    *  *  *  *  who  in  life's  fair  bloom. 

Struck  by  the  wing'd,  unerring  shaft  of  fate. 
Became  the  tenant  of  an  early  tomb. 
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Hail  blessed  Soul !  tho'  dead  to  mortal  sight, 
Immortal  now  thou  liv'st  in  that  blessed  place. 

Where  hosts  of  saints,  with  white-rob'd  sons  of  light 
Chaunt  hymns  harmonious  at  the  throne  of  grace. 


Life's  storm  subsided  thou  hast  gain'd  the  shore, 
Far,  far  remote  from  plaintive  voice  of  woe. 

Where  heart-corroding  cares  perplex  no  more. 
You  taste  those  joys  the  world  can  never  know. 


Peace  to  thy  dust  I  much  valued  friend,  farewell ! 

While  life's  warm  current  circles  thro'  each  vein. 
Thy  virtues  oft  shall  faithful  mem'ry  tell. 

Till  memory's  self  suspends  her  wonted  reign. 


FINIS. 
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